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ABSTRACT 

Testimony from a senate subcommittee inquiry into the 
effects on society of N crime and violencje in the media and what role,, 
if any, it may play in subsequent criminal activity is contained in 
these proceedings. The testimony presented focuses on recent reports 
on television and related issues — in particular, a 1582 study' 
published by the National Institute^of Mental Health (NIMH) , to the 
effect that many heavy viewers are influenced toward aggressive 
behavior and others are influenced toward fear and apprehension or 
other behaviors more subtle than aggression. The proceedings contain 
transcripts of oral testimony as well as related written materials 
.from the following speakers: Daniel Shorr, senior correspondent of 
the Cable News Network; David Pearl, chief of the Behavioral Sciences 
Research Branch, NIMH; Thomas Cook, professor of psychology at 
Northwestern University; Linda Lichter, of the graduate program in 
science, technology, and public policy at George Washington 
University; Leonard Bron, prpfesffor of psychology and research 
professor of the social sciences at the University of Illinois at 
Chicago; Ronald Milavsky, vice-president of news and social research 
of NBC; Alan Wurtzel, director of news, developmental, and social 
research of ABC; and Philip Harding, director of special projects 
research of Jfhe CBS/Broadcast Group. Additional materials included 
with the* testimony include letters from George' Gerbner, professor of 
communications at the University of Pennsylvania; John P. Murray, 
director ot youth and family policy alt Boys Town; and David Pearl; as 
well as copies o£ a newspaper column by Daniel Schorr and^a report on 
television and behavior prepared by NIMH. (HTH) 
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CRIME AND VIOLENCE IN THE MEDIA 



WEDNESDAY, APRIL 13, 1983 / 

% r House of Representatives, 

/ , SuBCOM^wrtTiE on Crime, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 
v % Washington, PC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:35 a.m., in room 
2237, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon, Willitfta J. Hughes 
, (chairman ofi the subcommittee) presiding, i 

Present: Representatives Hughes, Morrison, Smith of Florida, 
Sawyer, Sensenfirenner, and Shaw. 

, Staff present: Hayden Gregory, chief counsel; Edward O'Connell, 
assistant counsel; and Charlene Vanlier, associate counsel 

;Mr. Hughes, The Subcommittee on Crime will come to order. 

The Chair has received a request to cover this hearing in whole 
or in f&rt by television broadcast, radio broadcast, still photogra\ 
phy,or\>y other similar methods. In accordance with committee' 
rule JKa)K permission will- be granted, unless there is objection. Iel 
ther£abjection? The gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr/oENskNBRENNER. Reserving thejight to object, Mr. Chair- 
man, I assume there. is going to be no violence today at this hear- 
ing % 

* Mr^ Hughes. We are working-\inder thatjasstrmption. 

Mr. Sensen brenner. .Theri I with4raw my reservation. [Laugh- 
ter.] % : '* f 

Mr. Hughes. Hearing objection, such coverage will be permit- 
ted. 

^ This morning we begin an inquiry iqto crime and violence in the 
media and its overall effect on our society, particularly what role, 
if any, it may play in subsequent criminal activity. Because of the 
breadth of this issue, this morning we gN\\\ be concentrating on the 
nature and scope of the problem rather than any legal remedies * 
with their first amendment ramifications. 

In today's hearing we will further concentrate our attention on 
television and recent reports on this and related issues. We will be 
particularly interested iA an extensive study puWished by the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health in 1982 entitled "Television and 
BehavioT: Ten Years of Scientific Progress and Implication for the 
Eighties." 

This NIMH report is itself a followup to a 1972 report of the Sar- 
geon General which linked violence on TV and aggressive benavior 
in children. We will have extensive discussions on the NIMH 
report during this hearing, but there is one particular part of the 
report which I would like to quote at this juncture. It says: 



|p 1 ^nTmoJJVh?n U L aCL ' Umul £ t f d ^ Uri ,^ '^.P^ 1 <* ecade ^SSeste that the viewer 
b l Sir, "If «*« v «' behnyior from televised violence The viewer teams to 
be a victim and to Uvntify^with victims. As a result, many heavy viewers mav ex- 
hibit fear and apprehension. wHile other heavy viewers maj < & iiSSSSd towarf 
aggressive behavior/thus, the effect* of televised Violence . iSy » evenlnore 3 

?o^x«£ ^ the > <w «» JW^ssaa 

We will delve i\ depth into these assertions in this 'and subse- 
> qyent hearings. In tour initial phase today we will deal with these 
issues from strikingly different views. One thing, however, I think 
we can all agree upoVi is that the media, in general, and particular- 
* ly TV, is pervasive in\mr life. 
*As* the' report states:^* • 

Extending over all other fin/in^s is Jhe fact that television is so large a bart of 
our daily life. Within Amencdh society, television is now a universal phenomenon. 
About half the present population never knew a world without it. Television is, in 
short, an American institutic/. It has changed or influenced most other institutions, 
Irom jhe family to the functioning of tfce Government. . 11 

As a public officfal, I am acutely aware of this, but I must also 
statfe that other parts of the media have similar effects. In this 
regard, I am reminded of a story of a British Member of Parlia- 
ment who had read an insulting editorial about himself published 
in Lord Beaverbrook's newspaper, the Daily Express. A few days 
later he met Beaverbrook in the men's room of a London cfub. 

"Dear fellow," said Beaverbrook as he rinsed his hands, 'Tve 
been thinking things over and I feel that the editorial was unjusti- 
fied. I apologize." The Member of Parliament replied, "Beaver- 
brook, I accept your apology. But next time why don't you insult 
me in the men's room and the** apologize in the newspaper/' 

This vignette emphasizes that a sense of timing also can be a 
crucial element in any consideration of media exposure^ 

With this in mind, I will conclude ny statement, except to say 
that I look forward to hearing the testimony this morning. 

At this time I recognize the most distinguished ranking Republi- 
can on the subcommittee, Hal Sawyer of Michigan. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
. I want to commend tbe chairman for this hearing. I think it is 
an interesting one. It is a little extracurricular. It is beyond the 
scope of the bills we may have before fis and is designed <reall/to 
give the subcommittee a kind of a better/feel for what is going on 
out there in the world of crime. .<T * 

I was just telling the chairman, I hope w4 veer off stfne of these 
more passive things and v get into some organized crime hearings. I 
x have been kind of looking forward to seeing spme of these \N£W 
Jersey and New York people. [Laughter.] 

I may just say in t^e opening that this has been a real question. 
Of course, all of us have listened to opinions pro and con on wheth- 
er, in effect, violent behavior on television rubs off on youngsters 
o or whether the terror involved rubs off on potential victims. 

I may just say that I have kind fif a tentative view of this, but 
before I say that*J may say that l have changed 'my views as a 
result of hearings on many- other subjects here, that as I listened to 
people who knew more about the subject than I, their discussions 
were persuasive and I changed my point of view. But I go in kind 
of tentatively with a doubt in my mind that violence on television^ 
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in effect, rubs off on people that wouldn't 'have been violent 
^ anyway. . ♦ * • 

On the *her hand, I do feel that the coverage given to violent 
crime, at . At in some, instances, I believe, tends to spawn it. I 
know some years ago, about tRree Congresses ago, I was oh the 
Special Committee investigating the assassinations 1 of Martin 
Luther King and Jolyi F. Kennedy, and we, had James Earl Ray, 
the assassin, before us and questioned him' at some considerable ' 
length down at Brushy Mountain; I became absolutely convinced 
, that the seeking, of the publicity was a major motivation in th" f 
situation. With a twisted point of view, I think, the gentleman felt 
that/he woujd become kind of a hero in the South and after a 
rather short slap on the wrist from ^southern jury would become 
a national hero and make hundreds of thousands of dollars giving 
interviews and writing books. Really, if you would have lister ed to 
that total testimony, there was little question that, albeit the prod- 
uct of a warped point of view, was a point of view that was primar- 
ily aimed at the ndedia. I .am sure that happens in many other* 
cases, or>at least at this point in time. 1 

I want to agaiir congratulate the chairman for this se'ries of hear- 
ings and I welcome the witnesses today and really look forward to 
hearing their more informed points of view on the subjects we have 
been talking about. 
t * I yield hack; Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hughes. The gentleman from Wisconsin. ' 
K Mr. Sensenbrenner, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, I, 
too» would like, to salute the Chairman for calling these hearings 
today and to express one concern- of mine. • 

The news coverage, for eithet acts perpetrated by deliberate ter- 
rorists or by people who are mentally derrariged, sometimes en- 
courage these people to coirimit very gruesome acts, such as kid- 
napings, murders, attempts to blow up the Washington Monument, 
and t^he like. I think there is ample evidence that in many in-, 
stances, both in this country and overseas, when someone does get 
involved in the perpetration of this kind of a crime, the first ques- 
tion they ask of the authorities is "Is it on TV" and "I would like 
to see what the news clips are." That may very well act as an in- 
centive for someone to commit such a crime, simply because they 
know they would become an instant celebrity as a result of getting 
involved in this kind of criminal activity. 

I certainly don't advocate the passage of any legislation to put a 
stop to this, but 1 would like to ask our television representatives 
whether there is introspection going on in television news depart- 
ments on this issue, and that perhaps a blackout for a period of 
time would certainly act as a deterrent to future crimes of this sort 
where other people are thinking of committing them and seeiftg 
what some of tneir conferrers are doing when ' ey attempt to 
kidnap someone, or hold people hostage, or blci up a national 
monument. 

I thank the chairman for recognizing me and I yield back my 
i time. ' , 

Mr. Hughes. Thank jou. 

I might say to the members of the committee that it doesn't look 
• as if we needed that waiver for television broadcast this morning. 



\ For some reason, we do not appear to have anj coverage from that 
,\ part of the media. . • N 

\ 1 just wapt to<ssiy, before we bring our first witness up, that the 
* # subcommittee has a number of strictly legislative initiatives that 
< . . we %ave undertaken and wi?l in the future. I remenjber last year 
there N ^ere about a .dozen bills, about fivje\>f which sAink with f 3 
veto of t\\e omnibus crime bill, H.R. 3963. Last year, intertwi> 
almost likfr a Scheherazade theme, we also weaved in a. lot of v 
ings dealing "with unemployment and crime, drug abuse and : 
. becaifse on* ofthetrther principal ar^&s of jurisdiction of tUs s>. 
committee is the area of crime prevention. I think this hearing 
today is a natural follow-up on that series of hearings. 

I .might also say torny colleague from Michigan that, like: Micni- 
gaii, most of our crime fri New Jersey is disorganized crime, not or- 
ganized crh.ie. \ \ 

Our first witness this morning is Daniel Schorr. Mr. Sdiorr was 
born in New York and attended New York City schools and the 
College of the City of New York. IJe rcrved as an Army intelligence 
sergeant during World War II ancNn 1948 began his distinguished 
journalistic career with the Christ/an Science Monitor and later 
joined the New York Times for fiigfeignments in The Netherlands, 
Belgium/and other West European countries. 

In 1953 he began a long career with CBS, which ended in 1976. 
From 1976 to 1979 he was a regent's professor,at the University of 
California at Berkeley. He also has broadcasted commentaries for 
the National Public Radio and wrote a book, "Clearing the Air." In 
1980 he became senior correspondent for^the Cable News Network. 

He has had almost distinguished journalistic career, and on ( 
behalf *of the Subcommittee on Crime, Mr. Schorr, we welcome you 
1 here- this morning. 

. We have a copy of your prepared statement which, without objec- 
tion, will be made a part of the record, and you may proceed as you 
see fit. Welcome. ^ ♦ . 

STATEMENT OF DANIEL SCHQRR, SENIOR CORRESPONDENT, 
CABLE NEWS NETWORK 

Mr. Schorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. * 

Some of the opening comments anticipated what I had to say and 
leave me with less to say. The basic issues I wanted to raise have 
already been partly raised. \^ 

Let me mention in passing that I come here with some trepida-. 
tion because one of the last times I appeared before ^ House com- 
mittee it was with every prospect of going to jail myself. That was 
the House Ethics Committee in 1976 ancj it involved a matter of 
the first amendment and disclosure of sources. I feef much moreA 
comfortable before this committee, except to say that I have also * 
thought about whether reporters, in general, should spend much of 
their time testifying before congressional committees. I think we 
have our separate functions in our constitutional scheme of things, 
and it is only because I think, in addition to being a reporter, I am 
also a citizen with certain responsibilities that I am very happy to 
appear before your committee. * 
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You will be hearing on the general subject of television and vio- 
lence from people much more qualified than I to talk about it. I am 

. going to talk about a collateral matter, not about violence in televi- 
sion entertainment, but about my part of television, mwworld, the 

r part of reality television as it is called, thwart that has to do with 
news and document, .xes arid actuality, because I think my part of 
television also sets up some perverse incentives to violence. 

A most dramatic case in point is Joh'n W. Hinckley, Jr., addicted 
previously to movie and television violence. On March 30, 1981, he 
set out to crash the media hall of fam^Hay what he called the his- 
torical act of shooting the President in the presence of video cam- 
eras. We know 'from having looked through records that his knowl- 

t edge of the Kenne'dy assassination' had taught Him how television 
would respond; that is, by preempting all the programs listed in 
TV Guide, a copy of Arhich he had left* behind in his hotel room. 

Hinckley's first question to Secret Service Agent Steven Colo, 
who was interrogating him that evening, was "Is it on TV?" find- 
ing himself transported to courtrooms iir helicopters and p^Hce-es- 
xorted bullet-proof limousines, he wrote, "I feel like the President 
now, with my own retinue. We both wear bullet-proof vests now." 

Now, Hinckley may be legally crazy, but he ain't stumd. Objec- 
tively, he in fact accomplished his purpose of establishing his iden- 
tity in a most spectacular way. We must not underestimate the 
function of television today as the 1 most pervasive arbiter of identi- 
ty. Television is a target for those who want to find some way of 
achieving identify. What he did was to manipulate a medium that 
celebrates violence to become himself a media celebrity. Anybody 
who can make Dan Rather and Frank Reynolds come to work in 
the afternoon has to be a very important person. [Laughter.] 

The video tape that recorded his act since that time has been 
played and replayed countless times, at normal speed ,and at slow ! 
motion, stop action, almost like watching a spectator sport event, 
with hypnotic effect on other potential Hirickleys. At the very least 
it tends to lower the threshold of shock for those who have to 
watch that act. ' 

Indeed, Hinckley himself told Agent Colo, when advised that his 
attempt on President Reagan's life was all over the networks, he 
said "That's too bad, because it's going to affect other people."' That 
was the other side of Hinckley who could see these things. 
Marshall McLuhan wrote, in 1977: 

'Violence is one of the manifestations of the quest for identity. When you have lost 
your identity, you become a violent person looking for identity. 

It is in television today that one looks for it. Increasingly, the 
media have become a target of that search for identity and it mani- 
fests itself in many ways, 

I have some examples here that I will go through very rapidly, 
because' you have' my testimony. Reg Murphy, v/hen he was editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, was kidnapped^ afid, he reported later 
his abductors immediately went to an apartment and turned on the 
TV to see whether the kidnaping had gotten on the evening news. 
Or the prison rioters in Attica, NY, whose primary demand was 
that their grievances had to-be aired on television. Another inci- 
dent of that kind was recently in a Brooklyn hospital! where a pris- 
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' ^ oner "took hostages and» demanded to see a newspaper reporter, 
radio coverage, and appearance on W ABC's ."Eyewitness News," ' 
and a radio and TV sof in order \o be able to enjoy ail of those 
m ^appearances. , 

I will skip some other incidents, which you will find in my testi- 
' mony, ai)d come to the Washington Monument siege last Decem- 
ber, which was clearly staged as a media* event. Norman Mayer" 
made clear, at the outset that he didn't want to talk to the police; 
he wanted to talk to the media. He had a lot of unfocussed de- 
mands for an end to nuclear war, but the most concrete demand 
was that 51 percent of TV time be devoted to a dialog on the nucle- 
ar peril. When he was not Walking around the monument, he was 
apparently spending "part of his time, in his van watching the d«y- 
; long coverage- on his TV se£. Maybe it wasn't just coincidental that 
it was precisely at 7:30 p.m., .as the network news ended, that he 
got into his van and began to move in t 'some direction, for some 
reason that we shall never know. ' .'. 

Organized terrorists have also learned that television is an easy 
prey, or can be bent to their will. The recent N$C movie, "Special 
Bulletin," which has become controversial in itself? may have exag-. 
gerated the point it wanted to make, of reciprocal manipulation be- 
tween* terror and television, but let's go |o reality, as we like to call 
it, to provide its own evidence. , .a 

When the radical*Baader-Meinhof Gang in West Germany kid- 
napped a politician in 1975, as a hostage for the release of five im- 
prisoned comrades? the group forced German television to show 
each prisoner boarding a plane and to broadcast dictated propagan- 
da statements. , / 

When Arab terrorists seized the headquarters of OPECm 1975, 
killing three persons land taking oil ministers homage, their plans 
called for their occupying the building until the TV^cameras ar- 
rived. I , * • 

Similarly, when the so-called Symbionese Liberation Army in 
San Francisco kidnaped Patty Hearst. And then, to come back to 
Washington, the Ha/nafi Muslims' ^hostage-taking occupation or 
three locations here -in 1976, that was a classic case of media-age 
terrorism. Their leader, Hamaas Abdul Khaalis, spent much of his 
time giving telephone 'nterviews white his wife checked on what 
was being broadcast, ^olice expressed fear that TV cameras woujd 
give away their deployment. 

One of the three ambassadors of the Moslem countries who nego- 
tiated the. end of the occupation later told me that the ambassa- 
dor's central fear was that media interviews on the telephone 
might stimulate the terrorists to violence figainst their victims. • 

The former head of the State Department's Office for Combating 
Terrorism, Anthony Quainton, with whom I talked, associates the 
increase in casualties during hijackings and.hostage takings with a 
desire to insure media attention. Deliberate acts of terror, like the 
tossing out of slain victims, are planned as media events. 

There is kind of a symbiotic relationship between violence and 
television, and it comes as the climax to an era in which our 
medium, my medium, unintentionally but nonetheless systemati- 
' cally has managed to select the most dramatic, encouraged demon- 
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stp*t : .ve and the^aggressive, and finally, to encourage violent behav- 

10r. *■ 0 * ^ 

My own experience— if this seems like a form of true confessions, 
fu ■ ,«Ja. y own ex P?" e nce covering urban unrest for CBS during 
the i960 s was that threatening rhetoric tended to overpower mod- - 
erate rhetoric, , because it was regarded as more newsworthy 
simply more interesting. <s£-~***£l 
1 n^ h . en i he ^verend Martin Luther King came to Washingtonin 
1968 to dismiss plans for the Poor PeopleV March, which he did-not 
• u . v f toJ»«d, J was one of the reporters who encouraged hhn, by per- 
«iswtr questioning, to allude to the possibilities for disruption of ' 
trattic in Washington over the. bridgej and other various menacing 
possibilities— it's a way of getting the story on the air. ' 

I have no doubt that television journalists, myself among them, 
helped to build up the militants like Stokely Carmichael and H. 
Kaa Brown within the. black community by giving them preferred . 
feadere' 6 ove e more moderate » th e less-newsworthy" black' 

lar/^S? 1 ^ ^ * community meeting in Watts, Los Angeles in 
196 j, after the fust night of noting, most of the speakers appealed 
tor calm One -teenager seized the microphone and demanded that 

we go^fter the whiteys." This was the "sound bite" featured on 
the local TV news programs in Los Angeles that night. Later, a 
moderate h'^k commented, "Look to me like the white man want 
us to no*. Another oiie said, "If that's the way they read it, that's ' 
the way -we 11 write the book." I have no doubt that was a factor in 
what followed in the riots in Watts. 

Television offers incentives not only to destructive behavior but, 
on occasion, to self-destructive behavior. I don't know how many 
remember Paddy Chayefsky's movie satire "Network," in which an* - * • 
anchorman announces on the air that he is going to commit suicide 
because he wants to improve his slipping ratings. Well, that was a 
movie and it might be exaggerated. 

niP^Au r tt l 1 i fe ' as we sti " like t0 cal1 Jt » in Sarasota, FL, in 1974, 
Chris Lhubbuck, an anchorwoman whose ratings were slipping, an- 
nounced on the air, "In keeping with channel 40's policy of bring- 
ing you the latest in blood and guts in living color, you are going to 
see another first— an attempt at suicide." The woman pulled a gun 
out of her shopping bag and shot herself in the head, fatally, on 
television. It improved her ratings, but I am afraid it didn't have 
any long-term benefits for her. 

But there is another side to this that concerns me. I don't know ■ 
how to put it. I wish you had some of the mental health experts 
who could help me with what I am trying to grope for. That is that 
television has had the effect of lowering the line between reality 
and unreality to a point where it is possible to do something with- 
out understanding that it is real and has real consequences? Even 
after years of seeing people get shot, and after the last commercial 
walkout of the studio, to finally, lose a sense* that there are real 
consequences to real acts becau^ that line has been so blurred. 

Cecil Andrews raised a painful question for television journalism 
last month when he set himself on fire in the town square of Jack- 
sonville, AL, in the presence of e TV camera, to protest against un- 
employment in America. A lot of us in television have discussed at. 
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great length an ethical issue, whether the., cameramen should have 
intervened earlier than they did to put out the. fire. 

Well, that is one question. There are other questions. Andrews 
called the focal television station, four times to say lie was going to 
do this. Question: would he have done it if the news director had 
tdld him that under no condition would television cameras be sentr 
In fact, what hdppened was that the camera crew was delayed 7U 
minutes, by car trouble an* Andrews waited for-the camera crew to 
arrive before he did set himself on fire. s 

Another question: Would we be-4ess4ike'ly to havT future inci- 
dents of that kind if • the station had not then gone ahead and 
broadcast some of the video tape, which was really socko video 
tape, which they had exclusively?. . 
i In providing all these inducements to demonstrativeness, trom 
handwaving to hijacking, from assassination to self-immolation, 
what hath television wrought and how do we get it under control.' <- 

Now, though I appear before a legislative subcommittee, you 
would n- -jxpect me to advocate legal remedies. My life has been 
spent trying to avoid legal actions in fields like this; What I hope is 
that forums like this subcommittee will help to stimulate sell-ex- 
amination in the news departments bf television stations anr* net- 

W °In k the wake of the 1968 riots during the Chicago Democratic Con- 
vention, the networks took a terrible beating in the public press 
and among the "public. They responded with guidelines mt^nded-to 
avoid stimulating violence that might occur by the- very presence of 

Ca wlli aS maybe it is time to have another aho) a broader look at a 
policy of self-restraint. Here are some of the issues— and let me tell 
you, I don't have the answers to the issues— but these are some ot 

th Fi 1 rst! e should live coverage of terrorist episodes be restricted to 
the minimum necessary to report/the news? I cannot agree to a 
blackout-I wish that 1 Congressman Sensenbrenner was still here. 1 
cannot agree to a blackout. I think blackouts are what you get,on 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. They lead to a distrust of the 
news media to deliver the news. I think blackouts go too far. but 1 
think self-restraint can go to covering what is necessary to report 
the news, without exploiting it, .without getting into competition 
with other stations, without stationing people outside buildings 
where nothing is seen happening, just in order to say we have been 
on the air longer than the other station, or as one ABC station in 
New York recently said, in the case ot a hostage situation, lune 
in to WABC, your hostage station." 

Second, should direct contact with terrorists by telephone or by 
' other means be avoided in order not to provide ego satisfaction and 
' further stimulation? mnfE 

Third, should the replaying of scenes of assassination attempts 
and other violence be limited to real requirements of news in order 
not to make such acts seem to>be commonplace arid inspire possioie. 

conycsts 1 ^ * * ^ • j 

Fourth, should news directors make conscious efforts- to avoid 
emphasizing threatening and extreme utterances out of the context 
of more moderate rhetoric? That goes back to Watts. 
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Fifth is a tough question, and I would not give yoii an easy' 
answer to this—should television executives refuse terrorist de- 
mands for air time, even when that is accompanied by threats 
against hostages?,A really tough question. 

We know that no television would like to hold itself responsible 
. for the killing of a hostage, and yet you know that every time you 
give in to « demand, you know there will be further demands of 
that kind. ■ , 

4 This is an uphill battle because violence, like walks in space and 
like flaming volcanoes, is made to order for television. Competitive 
'« pressures are heavy. There are very few kudos for young reporters 
and camera crews who come back to their stations and say they 
left the blood and guts to pother station 4 

I believe, however, that the public can provide incentives for an- 
other kind of competition than the current ratings ' race. I would 
like to see the reaction to the first-station that announces, on the 
air, in the midst of some hostage situation, ''We will report devel- 
opments on this hostage situation as they occur, but we will not 
keep cameras posted there in order not to encourage these and 
other terrorists." 
Thank you. 

[The statement of Daniel Schorr follows:] 

Statement by Daniel Schorr, Senior Correspondent, Cable News Network 1 " 

Over the years a wealth of evidence'hds been accumulated suggesting that fanta- 
sy violence on television tends to encourage aggressive behavior. I would like to 
focus on an area less exhaustively researched— the way my own world of reality tel- 
evision—news, actuality, documentary— unwittingly sets up perverse incentives to 
violence. 

A dramatic case in point is John Hinckley Jr., who, addicted to movie and televi- 
sion violence, set out on Nfarch 30, 1981, to crash the media nail of fame by the 
"historical deed" of shooting the President in the presence r F "he video cameras. His 
knowledge of the Kennedy assassinations had taught , V 4 ow television would r£ 
f spond— by preempting ail the programs listed in TV *ide f which he had left 
behinf *n his hotel room. Hinckley's first question to & Service Agent Steven 
Colo, interrogating him that evening, was, "Is it on TV?" ing himself transport- 
ed to courtrooms in helicopters and police-escorted bullet-nnof limousines, be wrote, 
"1 feel lit- - the President now, with my own retinue. We both wear bullet-proof 
vests now." 

Hinckley may be legally crazy, but he is not stupid. Objectively he accomplished 
his purpu-e of establishing his identity in the most spectacular mannerr-by manipu- 
lating a medium that celebrates violence to become a media celebrity. The video 
tape that recorded his act hasN^ince then, been played and replayed countless times, 
at normal speed, slow motion and^tag-action, with hypnotic effect on other poten- 
tial Hinckieys. Indeed, Hinckley told Agent Colo, when advised that his attempt on 
President Reagan's life was all over the networks, 'That's too bad because it's going 
to affect other people." 

Marshall McLu^an wrote, in 1977, "Violence is one of the manifestations of the 
quest for identity. When you've lost your identity, you become a violence person 
looking for identity " Increasingly, the media have become a target of that search 
for identity that manifests itself in many ways. 

In 1974. Reg Murphy, then editor of the Atlanta Constitution fmore recently pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore Sun) was kidnaped, and his abductors immediately sped to 
an apartment, turning on a TV set to see if their act had made the evening news. 

In 15)71, prison rioters in Attica. New York, listed as a primary demand that their 
grievances be nired on television. More recently, in October 1982, a prisoner in a 
Brooklyn hospital took six hostages, and demanded, in succession, a newspaper re- 



1 For identification only The testimony is personal. 
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porter, radio coverage and an appedrance on WABCs Eyewitness News— and a 
radio and TV set so he could enjoy nis appearances. 

In 1977, in Indianapolis, Anthony Oeofte Kiritisis wired a sawed-nff shotgun to 
the neck of, a mortgage company officer led him out in front of the police and TV 
cameras and yelled, "Get those goddam cameras on! I'm a goddam national hero!" 

The Washington Monument .siege last December was apparently staged as a 
media event. Norman Mayer made clear at the outset that ii was the media; not the 
police he wanted to deal" with. Of his various unfocussed demands for an" v?Jid to nu : 
clear war, thernosUconcrete one was that 54 percent of TV time be devoted to a 
dialogue on the nuclear peril. When he was not walking around the monument, he 
•was apparently spending part of his^time in his van watching the day-long live cov- . 
erage on his TV set. It was perhaps not coincidental that at 7:30 p.m., just as the 
network news ended, he began moving his van» for reasorrs that we shall never 
know. 

Organized terrorists have al§ft>learned that television is easy prey, or can be bent 
to their will. The recent NBC movie, "Special Bulletin," «may hve exaggerated its 
point oT reciprocal manipulation between terror ahd television, but reality provides 
its own evidence. f 

When the radical Baader-Meinhof Gang in West Germany kidnapped a politician 
in 1975 as hostage/ftr the release of five imprisoned comradesm it forced German 
television to show each prisoner boarding a plape And to broadcast dictated propa- 
ganda statements. 

•When A/ab terrorists seized the Vienna headquarters of OPEC in 1975, killing 
three persons and taking oil ministers hostage, the terrorists' plans galled fq r their 
occupying the building until the TV cameras arrived. * % 

The so-called Symbionese Liberation Army, which kidnapped Patricia Hearst in 
Sqfn Francisctf, had as a central feature of their plan, forcing radio and television to . 
>play its tapes *ttd broadcast its messages. 
/ The Hanafi Muslims' postage-taking occupation of three locations in Washington ' 
in 1970 was a classic case of media-age tef rorism. The leader, Hamaas Abdul Khaa- 
lis, spent much of his time giving telephone interviews while his wife checked on 
what was being broadcast. Police expressed fear that TV cameras would give away 
their deployment. One of the ambassadors of Moslem countries who negotiated the 
end of the occupation later told me that their centraPTear was that media inter- 
views might stimulate the terrorists to violence against their victims. 

Anthony Quainton, former head of the State Department's Office for Combating 
Terrorism, associates the increase, in casualties during hijackings and hostage-tak- 
ings with a desire to insure media attention. Deliberate acts of horror— like the toss- 
ing out of slain victims— are planned as media events. * 

The symbiotic relationship between violence and television comes as the climax to 
an era in which this medium, unintentionally but nonetheless systematically, has, 
by its process of selecting the most dramatic, encouraged demonstrative, aggressive 
and, finally, violent behavior. 

My own experience, covering urban unrest for CBS during the 1960s, was that 
threatening rhetoric tended to overpower moderate rhetoric because it was- regarded 
as more lewswortfcy. When the Rev. Martin Luther 'King, Jr. came to Washington 
in 196K to discuss plans for the "Poor People's March" that he did not live to lead", 
I wa&one of the reporters who encouraged him, by persistent questioning, to allude 
to j^gsibilities for disruption of traffic and other menacing possibilities. 

"Hurle no doubt that television journalists (myself among them) helped to build up 
militants like Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown within the Black community 
by giving tnem preferred exposure over the more moderate, less "newsworthy" lead- 
ers. ^ 

At a c::«imunity meeting after the first night of rioting in the Wmts area of Los 
Angeles n 1965. most of the speakers appealed for calm. One teen-ager seized the 
microphone and demanded "going after the whiteys." That was the "sound-bite" 
featured on the local TV news programs. A moderate commented, "Look to me like 
the white man want us to riot. 1 Another said, "If that's the way they read it, that 8 
the way we'll write the book." 

Television offers incentives not only to destructive behavior, but, on occasion, to 
self-destructive behavior. Some of you may remember Paddy Chayefsky's movie 
satire,"Network", in which an achor man announces, on the air, he will commit sui- 
cide to improve his slipping ratings. But in real life, as we still call it, in Sarasota, 
Fla , in 1974, Chris Chubbuck, an anchor woman with slipping ratings, announced 
on the air, "In keeping with Chanpel 40s policy of bringing you the latest in blood 
and guts in living colon you're going to see another first— an attempt at suicide " 
Then she pulled a gun out of a ^hopping bag and shot herself fatally in the head. 
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Cecil Andrews raised a pninful question for television journalism last month when 
he seta himself on fire in the town square of Jacksonville, Ala., in the presence of a 
television camera to protest against unemployment in America. The question dis- 
cussed at great length is whether the cameramen should have intervened earlier 
than they drito put out the flames. But there are other questions. Andrews called 
the local television station four times, to say he was going to do it. Would he have 
done it ir the news director had told him no camera would be sent? In fact, the 
camera crew, delayed by car trouble, arrived 70 minutes late, and Andrews did not 
set himself afire until the camera was thert*. And would we be less likely to have 
futurp incidents of thaj kind if the station had not broadcast some of the video tape? 

In providing all these, inducements to demonstrativeness from hand-waring to hi- 
jacking, from assassination to self-immolation, what hath - television wrought? And 
how do we get it under control? * 

Through I appear before a legislative committee, you would not expect- me to ad- 
vocate legal remedies. What I hope is that forums like this subcommittee will heh> 
to stimulate self-examination in television news departments. 

In the wake of the 19(58 riots during the Chicago Democratic convention, the net- 
works took*a terrible public beating, and responded with guidelines intended to 
avoid stimulating violence by the very presence of the cameras. It is time to have 
another 'and broader look at policies of self-restraint, with these as some of ^the 
issues: 

1. Should live coverage of terrorist episodes be restricted to the minimum neces- 
sary to report the news? * 

Si. Should direct contact with terrorists, by telephone or by other m^ans, be avoid- 
ed in order not to provide ego-satisfaction and stimulation? 
- 3. Should the replaying of scenes if assassination and other violence be limited to 
real news requirements in order not to make such acts seem commonplace and in- 
spire possible copycats? 

4. Should news directors make conscious efforts tQ avoid emphasizing threatening 
and extreme utterances out of the context df more moderate rhetoric? 

5. A tough question: Should television exfcatives refuse terrorist demands for air- 
time, even when accompanied by threats against hostages? 

This is an uphill battle because violence, fil^e space walks and flaming volcanoes, 
is made to ordfer for television. The competitive pressures are heavy. There are few 
kudos for young reporters and camera crews who come back saying they left the 
blood and guts to the other station. 

I believe, however, that the public can provide incentives for a different kind of 
competition than the current ratings race. I would like to scathe reaction to the 
first station that announces, on the air, "We will report developments on Ihis hos- 
tage situation as they occur, but we will not keep cameras posted there in order not 
to encourage these and other terrorists" 
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A Veteran IV Reporter Asks What Television Is Doing to Our Children, 
to Our Country Does It Sanitize Killing and Reward Violence? 
By Daniel Schorr 



pjpfvd Me his abductors irAne- 
duieiy sped 10 an apartment and" turned 
on * TV set to see nhether their eel had 
made (be evening newt. 
* In 1971 prison rioter* In Attica. New 
York, lilted as i pnmnry demand thai 
the»r grievances be ilml on TV. 

tn 1077 in Indianapolis. Antony 
George Kirmis wired a sa*ed-off shot- 
gun to the neck of a mortgage company 
oJHcr r. Ird him out.in front of ire police 
and *f V cameras, and yelled. "Get thou 
foddtimn cameras on' I'm i goddamn 
natfon.il hero 1 *' 

In 1974 in Sarasota, Honda, an an- 
charwoman on television station WXI.T 
uid,ontheAii. "In keeping with Channel 
<0'$ polrcy of fcnnging you the lafest in 
bleed end guts in living color, you're 



going 10 tee another fir*t— an attempt at 
wicide. ""Wnereupon^she pulled a gun 
out of a shorping bag and shot henelf 
fatally In the head 

Theie Incidents— the list could goon 
and on — went all atpects of the phenom- 
enon of the mass media grand arbiter 
of idcniuy. validator* of eautence. Des- 
cariesjftht uy today. " I appear on 
television, therefore 1 art" 

One becomes accustomed, after work* 
ing a long time in the medium,*) hearing 
stranger* remark, without elaboration, 
"I saw you on television!" One even 
gen inured to being hauled over to meet 
somebody's relatives, jf is as though !hc 
TV personality has an existence of its 
own. I eipenenced the other side of this 
phenomenon in 1976 when 1 Mopped 



broadcasting Tor CBS. People asked, 
solicitously, if every thing was all right— 
as though, being off live air, 1 had ceased 
lo be in some eaistential sense. 

•*Ceuing on television" has become 
a preoccupation of people in govern- 
ment, politlci, and Industry, not to men- 
tion ill manner of imgk-lssue advo- 
cate*. Candidate* win fashion their 
campaign* around "phwo opportuni- 
ties.'* Senator* will be drawn by the 
presence of camera* 10 legislative hear- 
tag* they otherwise would skip. 

Many people will do almost anything 
to get on TV. Seme will even Mil- 

Anthony Qu-nlnton. former head ofthe 
State Department') Office for Combat- 
ing Terrorism, associates the ir.creaie In 
casualties during hijackings and hostage- 
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iiuim n?*> nscdM »jtiiniHn» IVIib.TjW 
of honor -liVc the tovMnp out of 
llsin victims —are planned us media 
esi-nt*. On the other fund, ihc faiKnv of 
thv hijacking of a turkisH plane 10 DaJ- 
J.-AU.1 m May .was at katl portly 6vi to 
!Ik Mil ihii v*nvt the tcrroiists had kit 
Ihc plan: lo give a pie** confctcr.ee. 

Su.netinifi ihr /iin is to hijack IClc- 
vision ii'.cJf When the radical UaJsjct- 
Memhof ~ang in Wcsl German) JfJV 
' napped a politician in 1973 at hostage 
for (he telca ic of five tmprivAncd com 
rodes. it f of ted Cermfa television k> show 
each pnsoner boarding a pla^e and to 
broauV;».t dictated propaganda state- 
. ment* 'Kw 72 houts we {oil control of 
out medium." a German teictjuon ex- 
ecutive fater laid. w 

When Arab lenyrists Mired the Vi- 
enna headquarter* of OHEC .in 1973. 
.killing three persons and taking oil m | n - 
islets hostage, ihe tertunsts' pan called 
for (hem id occvpy (Rebuilding until TV 
camens arrived 

A ccHi t at fc/ure of the plan or the San 
f ranenco "Symuloncte Liberation 
Army," which Kidnapped Patricia M;ait. 
4»asiH» etploiiatlnn of the media— forc- 
ilw*fadio and television to play it* lapel 
and i arty in w»«v{,cs 

'The Han air Muslims' hostile taking 
oceup.ition oT three location v in Wavh- 
•n^toit i«i 1976 \*<% a iLt.sk. uneof ruedn- 
ajje terrorism The leader, Hunan Ab 
dul KhaaliS. \pf fit much of Mi lime giv- 
ing interview h) tclcj*ione while his 
wife chrcVcd ui> whai ^ti Nmp broad* 
ust m 

■ T hdKc enm/ \ arc highly co<T*- 
giws." w.*ji»v I> Harold Vi«diy. head 
ol jin- (k*pjtiment nf p\) cinatry a: North 
v ttfiicrn University. "Deranged per son \ 
haw a pjvSion for keeping op *nh ihe 
ncus and jinuann^ it " 

It d.»c* nui vv-em »o mailer much if 
ihe> arc krepmg up with "the nc*s" ot 
*i!ti " cierumnKH.' fot moi.: and hkjt 
Ihi diminution it thinly Prawn A real 
attempt on lh.» l*re*iUnt's hfe produces 
a ra.h of mrs-ait A pome lime U^m* 
nh K»ml» on an airplane piuducev * 
tsA ot iqom tt lk'«iit\ on frplanc* 

In .ill nf this. Iclrvivttn t. hints in be 
mn^er.t s helpless r\e* unesv. some* 
tin ■■ *»- n ihti\taf>e (i'v^ioi (hat simple 

■ I - «m « ,|h I: lrviUOOh.il helped Win I 
the t.nfs Utuien itt'My j n d fjnt.^Mn 
t>- ytnfi^l tn.iv mmnevt 

I txiiwi urrt v inell obliged to m 
r\i i »iif.iiii.'iirf!aininenien\iinnii rnt. 

it- | i j r.vrtl tjrn ui'h tlx Iik I-. of 
lin-i»\ \,^'.x o? w.ith a ilramaiwv'i! \cr 
ti ■:« Of l,fc h vi-r^thin': Hut fiK\ into 
n -»lw- a well p*»e.l. vmoothl) edi'td 
I'r.ljt.' \uh:l» thanyr*. rrsMy in?" a 
o « # --i-.il hi,' jIIi^v) of cticnu lhi 
i >: r»» iiw.k.Af*.^^ fvfj 
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ttmltiMiB ii COtnf'Hir.iU'i] by Ik of 
"CffH'ma ri l dlile"" frthniqUi't in lie- 
mwal Uranufl and (he modern forms of 
fa;l-and-likiiun "docudranigv*' and 
"retnacimeMt" of event*. « 

It bef-in to come homf io me that ao* 
dicrx e% were blumnp the disdnction be* 
Uiccn re.itnv and ensertalnment when I 
received telephone call* from several 
perMXiv. dunnj: Ihe 1973 Senate Wauv« 
fate hcjringt (hut preemprcd Wjp op* 
etat. av^trtp ihii ihe netwotki "camel" 
a boring witnevt afid "put hack l<*n 



.A Human mis bound and V 
Rugged by a robber who (old 
Ihe victim's four-year-old J 
boy to watch televlsfoii for u 
while hefort tailing for, help, 
The child looked at TV for 

tMnext three hours, 
0 ignoring his mothers 
desperate efforts to get 
his attention. 



Dean and hit r.kc wife " Motvo\er. ton* 
fnAtd* of mine prai>rd a "documentary" 
*ho*r) by NBC, The B<t(d at Entebbe. 
and had lo be reminded that it wjrt a 
reenacimeni 

'the grad ual cr oviou of the line he* 
tw-ecn fact inTTarfaiy. between nswi 
and Iheaiei. can have venous conse- 
quence*. People stow to ia»cl 'to acci- 
dents and nrugfin^vm*) be experiencing 
die ensteniiM «j'.i»tunof whithfr ihe**e 
things ne really happv«ing. A woman 
wtote columnist Abigail van Huien of 
long bound and f i t '5cd by a robfcer who 
told the victim'* four-year otiitay to 
watch television for ?. while before call* 
ln^ Tor help Ihc child looked at TV for 
•hi km three hours., ijnpnng h»v mothef'* 
desperate efforts to hx his attention. 
Pertup*. to ihc child, the show wat more 
reitl than his mother'* niuffled senrams 
Having ohvcurtd ihe d-ffewnce br- 
Imtrn fantavy and reality, telftivion of- 
fers irte<*tivc\ iop;oplc v»hu arc se^Jonj; 
emphatic v iy\ of gfllnj recognition 
ilnnocenl hand waiiny. as in aitcniion- 
grMmg device. ytrIJi (odwo^raiions, 
uh:ch in njm yield to tuiis 

Jo my dM n npsncrCe. env enng urb.*»n 
un>cM lu/ CHS in the 1960v. threatening 
ihw'tnne tended lo otirpnuer moderate 
rt;cio;ic and be "-clecied lot ihc itetwork's 
/.•eiiiiix Nt*i bcvju*.e tt nude "better 
television " I have no d.uibt th.ii tele- 
vision h.'^Ktl Ih huiM up rmhianl btjv-bt 
.-kc Sr.»k71> CainnihacI and ti Rap 



Utown wuhiii \hz hla.k conmiuwis by 
givmc ifictn prcleried e*posuie Non- 
violent k-jdt-r* futmd tUniMvtvws oMii'Cd 
to evcalaw the miliiancy of ttteir own 
tteioric Wlmfl Mrmin l.uihcr King Jr. 
eante to Wavhinpion In I96H lodt»cuss 
plan* for ihc ' >sor people'* march" that 
ha dnl not live lo lead. He lotd me he 
had to allude tu pOMtbituic* for disnjp- 
tton a* i W4y of tcrtlng media itkntton, 
Ai acnminunfiy meeting ifterth* firtt 
night of rioting In (ha Wvit* area of Lo* 
Angevin l%5. mcr»icjfi»«a whofpoke 
•paealed for calm But a teenager who 
letted the microphone and called for 
"foir£ after Ihc whlWys" wis featured 
Oft evening TV itewi progra.m. A mod^ 
eiate eonimeMed, -Look to me hke he 
(the white mar| want us to not " An- 
other sakt, "If U>at'* the way ihey read 
ft. mat'* the way we'll, write (ha book." 

in recent yean, television new*, com- 
pelled/to come to icrrm with it* o*t> 
poteffcy, has sought to enforce «ilcfc. 
lines for cov^ra^c of group violence. 
Television trie* to guard against osing 
m immediate Instigator of Moteace. but 
lis leacrion is too little and too Utc to 
overcome the cumulative confluences 
of i gtneradon ordepicted stolen -c It 
lv like trying to control prolifentiun of 
nuclear weapons after JiMributl n ; nu- 
clear reic'lor* over a prolonged period. 

TA* most tmportttnt thtog (t ttott mwjnf 
rtfattoosMip hot been skoun between 
violence vlnriug and aggression, 
y -~-0r Jevveiieinfeld.aii.veon 

C^ncral of in* Ugtied Suits Cv72j 
For three derarte*. since the llnu wfeen 
there were llf million TV wis in Amer- 
ki. I havevctfhed efforts lodetfimine 
objectively (he effecu of televised v|t> 
lence while the TV industry slroxe io 
sweep the Usue order the carpel. 

lyhai televivlorf hausj most of all to 
ecknowfedr/c ivas thai violence on TV 
wavinot irKideniil or iccidrndl but a 
conveitwvly fostered element in rtw rat- 
ing* race, m 1976 David Rimeli. pro*- 
idem of the Woier* Guild in Los An- 
gelev. when- mosi of ihc blood-ind gut* 
Kript^ ire spaw ned . lotd a congresMona! 
committee. "The networks notonlv «p- 

froso violence on TV. thej haw been 
noun to ircjncst and ir-sp-.ie it 
"fherc isSo much viokrKe on lelc 
vi woo." he viid. ' becausj the n*r*ork \ 
wani it. Ihe*- v»am itbci.iuve thes ii»mk - 
the) can atlrjvt «le«en b\ a. It inracis 
sixxtvors A (lit tat-: siations wefcont: ii " 
A pL-ison.i( espvnence 1 brou^hf hoon- 
In me Ilw induMrv'i tenvucn) w ihe 
subKvt In JaiiUAf) |%0 n i> repct for 
an k\enutf m \n% i iclecavl *ummwnii}- 
the .r.rcum findings of i|\e N iimnjl Coir, 
mission on the Causes and Pres rn-.i.»r» of 
VioJeiuc. w is aheu-d sh*irtls bcfc-:e an 
lime ai ihc dirs-«.i;onof RKlwrd N SjI- 



.mm. |i.v*hk a iH of fUSNcwi. tuduniniic 
atumuKnt.it>! nit Kktnwfl "the p-sope 
cit«d4hc commission's vtcw thai while 
nwnl iww*tt not kill after <tcm» 
a %indc violent idc\ won program. . . . 
it la'pussiM* that many team aonv? of 
then ittmide* about \inl*nce from years 
o! TV etnosurj end may be likely to 
»•! j%t in violence " ft* management 
'to »'v<irid: tite news judgment of the 
♦ Ciort^iir jhoV was e^rjmcJv rare 

Rum and assj'.sirutiotu would being 
the isiue periodical!) to the fore, but the 
tewarch hid been coin* on for 4 Jona. 
time. For frore thar.amurtcrof atentury 
social (dentists have studied the ef. 
?vt*\ of * :oJr ncff*sjic* inf — cvpeviaUy on 
children g * 



• A« Snrifwtl Ifnueisiiy, t*ruf<:ssor 
Allrn flandota reported iBat chtUrtn three 
to vl i years of ife who* toy* were taken 
away a%rthcy had seen film* showing 
«3gfe«ki!?^V4 be more likely to r*x,nd 
an inflates doll in*th:ir frustration than 
chjldren who had roc ««n such fittni. 

• A Canadian study by R.S Walteri 
and E. Uewellyn Thomaa found that high 
school students who had viewed iftftf 

„ tlve film* were mom likely than otneti 
to 'administer ittwj ekcinc shocks is 
students making tmxs on in exam. 

• An experiment conducted in Miry- 
land lot the National Institute of fcfcmal 
Hralsh found serious fijhtt in school more 
eonwnun among high school sflufetts who 
watched violent TV pfofww ■ 



* Bradley Grecnberit wnd Joseph 
Dommnk. studying Michi^n.puulK* 
achnol pupil* . found thai ''hitfwr ei 
poiurc to teles hlon violence iVenter- 
tainmcm was associated with rietfcr ap- 
pruwl of uoknee afld greater wMinfMSs 
to use it In real life.* 1 

» Dra. Oorothy and Jew* Slnjtr of 
Yak University concluded from an ev 
haustive series of intcrvlawi that the chil • 
drcn who watched (he most telCMSkm 
•acre likely lo art most iisttul^ly in 
family Wtu^ion;. Although (bay could 
not pax'Jrc a "smoking fun" (hat would 
influence the TV industry, they try .4 
that they had eliminated every other fac 
lor that could account for the hlrh co/> 
■elation btovren ecgrcssive bchnvlor and 



\ 



AtSt.Es, the Patients Ihot&tMticktey "Was Mils? 



TU tytif.c American watches tele- 
v i>icn for four hours and 30 second* 
c\try day . accotdmf to A C Nielsen 
figures Women witch the most, four 
hours iaA 4"/ in mutt i a day. Men watch 
four hounv and su minutes. Child fin 
a*M*o t\* ele\en, witch three hour* 
ard 52 nurtures a day. and children age 
twelve to betentftn watch the Wavt; 
three hiiiinj and ie*entecn minutes 

hut many Wasftmgti)nian%. ItIcvi- 
sum it kepi] in it* ptorcr place and per- 
sp^n%e. rtevsa'cn show* thit Wash- 
instfinuns licad n&n and watch Ic*» 
telexuipn Ihan rcmknK of ony «hfr 
tii3ji:i t it> Jr. the Countr) But telet ivton 
t* j\ed iiu.7v*a*ingl> a* a hftfi>»itKr or 
an opuT tn inMjiu;icn\ To Hod nut 
f*>v.' n»ych tck % is«on i% v.r^hed by ihoifl 
viha ii i f ;>-t hiw double dKcprmnaiinj; 
b4»i«en iele«tsion and ic.Yl life, *c 
suf^i i U.: TV habitJ at ri\c*area 
ii:>t.iuriont. 

At St Khfjbeih* Mo^pitil. mental 
pi':cws a.»- pennitti-d lo wauti u.iltm- 
IH-.I i;!:*i\»on Social uotker i trim 
tut iti.in who dcau a irh men and 
u,.iii:"n jged 25 to 35. say* the tele 
^•• ..n i» on »n the pattcnt lounge all 
it.i. Inng | 4 jticnr* wjfch uop openi\ 
dutinf the jnJ in t)ie t^cmn? thc> 
«h»;n th. rj'taconnitt over whirti 
:.i»,i'.h ltri;.njfi utv iSat m.inj 
p i.u aic vp^t hv ciccaii^c vu) 
i a., jmt thj: ns.-c til the nwrc Jiv 
s .»N-.t p." "iXi^i%tei the tv'IcviMuiwnd 

I I' idSf*?- *> 't ^hc rx : » 

..•n.i::^rT\iiV, « iclvti.iuii IvuLi't it 
\l.-.»m iiV- psi'vui n oix*' 1 " Ohc «jM 
ii-.»iKi »jw flif k-mplii,fo »utLh j» 
mi-.h I\ .i. :ft |».itiv*ni% and »\nufJ Nr 
iKih.pj-t if i:i uw t\<*r.- ti>*\i'ikled 

I'jtu'i.i-- irrXk^itJVi.'d "^te"- !■ 
i ji.l ;hcj «vrt. pjrt^feilj tti 

t.r. ..J ii. f .• L.n.r jyr nl Ihe^Rfatt-i'i 
4h.\>iii*L' M»irm^n r.'v jpv ih.-l «mv - pj 
I-.M firir-j/i-v-j fl*«*. he f>ul. 



in reference to ionn H*cWey. 

The Cote Residence in Northeast DC 
u a^mup home for boyi 16 to 18 who 
are awaitlnf trial for minor offenses. 
Rick P*cner. tiilstant administrator, 
Mys no re^tiont placed<on tel- 
evUton viewing. Btkher uys the tuIT 
eocouraje* residents lo watch special 
profirams. pajticularly those that foots 



manly adolescents, are not restrfcted in 
what ihe> watch However, ■ busy 
schedule, which includes a full day of 
school, leaves tittle time for television. 
Win e4di that the center does not want 
to shelter patients froit normot activi-* 
lies and mat the lime and effort of 
monitoring television could be put to 
better use by the faff. Like Bergman 



on black issues. Sporti programs are at St. Kli/abeths. Stein cxpre>scs con 



popular, as ueJl as network protrims 
fesiunng black Klor>, suth %t Tht Jtf 
ftnon. What will oe Hatched is de- 
ternitned by majority rule. ■ 

lnmat« it DC's I.orton Reformaio*y 
are pc-Tnittcd to watch unrestricted tel- 
. elision The ict is on every day from 
around noon unlit 1 1 m. except when 
inmates are being canted- Salanda 
Whitfield, a Lonon sJmintstrjtor, saj* 
each domtititry has a 25-inch color set 
and th; inmates vote on what lo »*cn-. 
Because inmates work on different 
fcchedulcs. sumcon.- ts watching \:\t* 
viMonalltfirtimc. Soipopem.sportv. 
police, and idtenlurc ibows ate the 

mostpopu*lar Snmeoriheinnulesuauh the overwhelmingly favorite show, 
thclycjlocwsionndoutwbogotc.iughi Nearly all named a character im that 
doin^* whjt. because they often kno* show when asked who they would be 
the people involved in area fcrimc Oc- If they couM be a television charxter. 
ca\iun.illy they >petuUeOnf ho might Sport* were also popular afonu with 



cere that television hinders patient in* 
teractiort. 

Sum <ays the patients prefer com' 
cdies such as «M»S*tf and Famaiy 
Island to drama and action vows. They 
tend 10 |\-uid pfojramv that contain 
execs^te violence, and hevdnv ant- 
kius w heti suck propram> are cn Ac* 
cordinjr to SteintHchlionhrtnic patients 
oft^i think the tekvisim 1& rjtkin; to 
or about them or sending ftem special 
messages. 

fat children aged Tour to ten at tha 
Fairfax Brewster School, a private 
school for normal students at Bailey's 
Crossroads, me Dukes of Huzzc.ni Is 



he the pcrpju aim uf an ur\olved c rime. 
When the Supreme Conn iv In sewon, 
man> inmates watch the Monday n^ht 
nrits In see tf an) decisions bllCCtittp 
ih. n ej\cv ha\c bven handed dnwn 

Whirl iold say* tnmatev admuc ihw 
' fljvhy hpr-i" in a^tum shnu* He 
JiK^n't thiii*. IjHtnn innutCN a'r wv 
phi^tik'.iud eni>u»h u- pick up an> n,*»* 
tel. j* ttiMM tcfdiMiin . tlminah. thi-u^n 
ihiA n-ivW vst a new • wnnVic " 

[)■ Mjnm Slcirf u n jdminr>trat«« .*tl 
ih L - Ihuiiiniun Pvwhiatnc I'rejtmv'nt 
{ vm. f in H.illtOsunh \aj v the u»v %»f 
t> I. vi.h o ■■ .-n jiva i>1 pivot \imccm 
M ih\- tjsitit\'« itJtf In- patients pu 



,Bhjj tfunnv. WwxtxwootlpceUr. and 
Tke (irttittu AmrrtaM Hero. The chil^ 
dtcn <ti\likt:d the news {bnrinp). soap 
rpotas. and The Imrttklh'c Hulk (dumb). 
Out of «*\cn vliildrenl only tuu' hUi 
pnrcrfi uhu spenfuU ftw program > »he 
could und could noi watch. Mo>t 
waKhcil wilt** pnij*rain\ with ihctV-fam- 
i tic i and niofc tiuu hair Irequcntl) a:e 
dmnrr in t *' tti>iefevmo(i. 

Whvn J^ , e» • tj pe nf pntpmni he 
rnjitw-U im»* i»nc mnc-yv.ir old vaid 
hclikrd vh»w n whwh kluntmcitwetV 
%hot or pU'hvJttwr vliit*N*c.ti»c "»t^ 
ncji hiKv thc> d*»n't bleed or jvt 
hun " — Ht ami P»*iun 



lht+r. {Oit /A/ It<iiiif4tffc*4tl4 it) 
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; U sc&.cr i/u* com/on and beauty of sfcnera natural noro? fumiih-ngi 
•f if r..»r t in fjfMijri supers KKOmfcvt a»dqu<Wy arvjfru. '^purpose muje 
0» soo% n.mif .il nijicrwh ate used tor rnax»mum comfort 

OPENING CELEBRATION SALE 
ISsb off all items September 27- October 11 

aiUi. wMKiiMifiStttet bafchntj • fumiiuic • Cpcoviw p^owi . 
ijr iuy) njm • rvvuaf ''Cxv Mei'pwe<v • lampi • .rcciionw 
Georgetown p,v k w/r-coojin and M Strcris J0?'J44>IW 
Of^n Myn .fl.it 10 ■*). Sun o 
Slum in Bo won ^ »v York. «tnd hf>w J?f\e > / 




vic\M»i! of "auim oncmcU" Mh»w» 

• Or Leonard Ueikosslt/ortlu- tm- 
vefMiyol Wisconsin, in tuocupcrirrtfns 
fcn*c.u> apart, found that imrd>prad.'r> 



vuuhirip afrcat many sjulcnl jiri^'.famt 
■*crO likely to be rnicd by whir nupHs 
t% klfU in ijjfaviivc behavior and ihjr> ; 
it rinciwi. mast of ihcm were itill v'f • • 
Kriheil is "•gjrcsMsV by their peerv 
In fuctv reported Or. tferko*itz, the 
■mount of tclcOsion viewed at the 3ft 
s>f nine h "one of the best predictor* of 
whether t person will be found to be 
4jtfCk«\c m Ltcr life. 1 ' 

Comjrcsi tuok in early intrrcit In the 
question of violence in TV program* In 
1952 the House Commerce Committee 
held hearings on excessive sc\ and vio< 



A University of Wisconsin 
study show* that the 
amount of television 
watched at the age of nine 
Is "one of the best 
predictors of whether 
a person will be round 
to be aggressive « 
in later life." 



knee on television. Senate hearing on 
TV violence and juvenile uVliquem.; . 
cpmluirtcd by Senators Fstcs Kcfauv'er 
of Tennessee and Thomas Dwdd of Con • 
ncclicut, sOrred episodic public intetcM. 
The hearyip transcripts make a tail Hack . 
adding up to fifteen sears of coufr.s- 
liiinul alarm over Ulesinon. and inda* tt 
try reassurance that it s\ ai andrcs^ng tic 3 
problem. 

Ihc^controfcrty o*cr televhion as- 
sumed a new dimension cf national iw 
eem-ln the wake of the urban riots 3-.J 
a>v^N!piiituns uf the 1900s. In 1968. after 
the assqnin?»ion of Rs'bert Kenneds. 
Presklini Johnson named icomnmno'n. 
brack d b) Dr. Mdii'ii Fivcnrumer. ro 
inquire mto 111* cjuscs of violence^ *.id 
bass it nnyht be piff vented, 

Deissi-cn Ortubcr and Dercmber lOos. 
llii' KisenhOMfr C.'onifiii.Mon held h:>»« 
tr.ps on television, questioning social 
mcntist) and.mdustrs esccutiscs about 
ihv L'ML*nt to which the medium mijhi 
bv tlx- HiMijntu or ah. tux of violent * t. 
Onr u>innu««iun merabvr. Leon Javsr*;- 
sLi . Liter iii b: the \Vat;rg jfw p^s\cc^:^'l . 
c^prc^eiiihtf K'lrtff thjt (^tension nnyht 
hjsc uvmendous re*r>*nvibilitj"' ii«r 
sutlerKt' in America 

the ieli'it«uin iii'twivks uckr.nvil 
ed^cil no suih rcsp«\nsibiht> . \\h,n 
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Cumin »iuner ASIt.-M t. Jftiu.r Med 
wtuifcrr "lU ilcp* , " , 'i'Uf violence has 
an eti.vl upon the »b«cr," Of. Frank 
c *a.i!on. president of CBS. ttpIicU: "\\ 
mji im jiu) not have That is the ques- 
tion »e don't have I he answer W." 

Nes ,*nhelcM, ihecommission decided 
to forihuljtc an anssser. After a long 
debate -from uhich Lloyd N Cutler^ 
»hc c«ectitise dirrctuf . ditqiubfied him*T 
s;lf Because of hw litm'ft TV«im 
dmtrj vltsnis- the panel dec! jred in its 
final ici, .1 thJl it was ''deeply IrouWcd 
b> tei-ntwon't constant portrayal of vio* 
fence . pandering u> a public piece- 
cup}::nn *"th violence thai t-lesision itself 
has Mped to generate." 

The panel' i report concluded: "A 
constant diet s>f violence on TV has irv 
, ads?r«e effect on human character and 
' air rude* Violence on telcvlwon en- 
v..-,rj.;rv violent forms of behatiof and 
f lister* moral end tocial saluei In daily 
life which are unacceptable in a civilised 
»os.Miy We do not suggest thil tclevi^ 
non i> piincipal cause of vlot^ce in 
our srxiets. We di> su;prst mm it it ■ 
eomubvitmg jjnor " 

A two'volorso icpofT of the c^mmi^ 
s-«i's "Task Force on Mass Media a/vd 
. v i. :cncc" concluded that. «» a ihott* 
r..i ye cfU«ct, thos« s%ho «e v^lem acts 
r>i.tra) cd kr^m io pcrfluim them and may 
iniiijie il.i-ftt in • similar situation, and 
thai, at a Iwji term effect » exposure to 
rr cdia s ■>itcnm' <r io\-iaii/es audit nceS in* 
t>» iLr nwnis.iitiru<f:c. and wlues for 
sio!*r.cc " 

• 1 r\i%enii-*»u er C'oimmstlun'fc report 
or tck'iisuM had ii.de impact —it *at 
c»-.etihj(K»wed in me news media by Us 
neve tieadl.r«.inas«ng findings about 
ii.-l». (is-il I'-sobirdience. and police biu 
M.it; 1 he networks acted to reduce ihe 
in'n-ic 'n animated cartoons for chtl 
Uteri Kid 'cilhnys in adult programs, and 
mr notion picture industry qincl|y rom* 
ivnviivd bv increasing ihe incidence and 
\ivijncvsof us blOullCKmp. 

Hosseset. Con^'csv^Dn the K'-'tise 

ol Rbvd- M j r dS en. i lor JohnO Pasture. 

* ton? sundm^cnlK of iclssivon. mused 
*.i in.itid.iir a eomp'ciel) ne* insesn 
jc.i' calliit;:oii the t'S Surgeon Cicn- 
c»jI t.M a report on i V jnj kicJcfHTlh.il 
u-nil.1 m cfieci. pjial'el the tepurt as 
-i> i'h'j: i icjri iv Mi.oVmc «fth tan»ei 

J jhi'-i; wh.i5 mi^tii cnw'v*" ,r,| t» 
null j *|inK it.- U'ti-sikiun mJuMr) Ii->b- 
h i.i wiili iVv.riifni Nivna v Scerc'ji> ot 
M. . "ir. t .In. ..linn a* J ss'clf.ire. Rohen 

I i.i- !■ i.i ntiliurh/e ihe nr-.Mni/aliiin and 

Ci«n.'u | lit ih.- ih.C^lij atii.it ([ *u L CC«S 
iii'lv i.p[k..ed .even e jiiiJuIjU » fur jp 
p-MMi m i- 1 iho iititini-ik*,* to'iuJifl; 

II K-.r l,p,i«»n rc^c.n.rV;> • tit trH« tiv'M 

I I.j *.u' - wn (h i f I v C ■imnwu »* fit 
Ilkvi»..</> athl VkiiI itvhj^'i*r lAm- 
. -inij'M«i-.l h» c v Lpi n» jMiIi h» J 




From initial design concept to finishing touch... ' 

11 Petra Nurseries builds J&sQz: 
gardens of distinction. 

Cmstruction of walls, 
decks, patios and pools 
accented by select 
plantings complements 
our full range of 
services. 

CREATING CUSTOM GARDENS 

FOR QUALITY OUTDOOR LIVING 

UfflhtilCAMW 
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togofn Control of 
Yow Cor Of TrucJi 

Cuna Ptit &*9i$ ww w+ 1*« 
rxrfrmancp (ram Ihet; etra. 
iherfi smfcry ico much «i siaxt to 
r sX kiofl controe.woujft • turn or 
on i paich ol ur.r/w pavement. 
Than why tney *** cave etjuyptt 

*- In V* (fast atavtn yeari. morn • 
tr^n 152 fraud Pril wwnotft n • 
iowj «hci 11 Formula I WCn^Chaflv 
(«na havt-erccied tatfi ri 
tat-i flipped Wijh KOM* 

You. loo. meant* vjht turns.' 
hcacherouj curves, wi sat V to 
h;ghs/ay5. and bumpy aivd fourjh * 
- rc«Ji You e*»o n»«a» torn at win 
M'oty 3r4jhtf eo/iMence'of * 
G'^fXJ Mru dtrsjr. became tftfl wn* 
hgh s'Jndaids tn£irtfji jand. ■ 
wo. kmjns/bp itji rrulfl KOM th« 
top r^»?o/n^f j? in* | ac* p> 
each a/hi tvKf / yvyjt la* feci 

F*v/» shock ii cirttoH*n»;tfM» ?red 
to l-I your ear a.vJ mc*j0W iho 

cornpy/twion to* 
ovofttu.* wear A 
s/*oc« vi uood. 

>l >ot 49 tang 

»QU' cv 

«vatoye at 
tUCfnoOYNE, 

o? quality mo'.u'iAg 
accessor**' m mo 
Mk*j» AiJaiij c Stains. 
Pcawr »nf» prober 
•news iw xj 
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wi'h the Niwdvrf«.lliA industry, and f.»ur 
'hhivkeul bfK-ofivi^iiJ^jg of muss. 
mvdu batkgnjuih). - 

ttircc year* and $f J milium later, the 
committee produced lr* rcpitrl. 
''"Mevktan and Growin; Up: TIjc tin* 
psxt or Teksiwd Viotenve. supported 
by five volume* of luhnkal vtudiei. The 
full report, read by lew. provided le-Ilins 
data on (he role of TV vtgtejvec'at in. 
i%j|o* of agression in )«*iii£ people. 
Nit nineteen fufesuiitnvvy Uw»ouW 
dciemiirif iht public (vrtcctofl entered 
b^^iie And imbiguout, met art inkn^c . 
urujijlc within {lw ctaumirfc*. 

"Under the c^^•«mvfHK5^l, ,, ii wid. 
w*iehln| violc ni fare on MtyUton «oyld 
cwse oung pervm lo k i grwi v<|y, 
bul "(nildr«n Imiiaie and Icain from 
ev«r> thing ihey kc. ' ' TlK rewch uud • 
tt iild. tndkatcd "a modest asso- 
ciaiion between of jelcvivlon and 
* lolence Kiwn^ it lea^r wme children." 
but "tekvliion U onfy one of the mjny 
f acton which In lime may precede flj- 
f/Miive bchav^or.' , 

Rie wmnwy danced around the cm- 
eial issue vf cauiatM "Several findinji 
of the survej atudted ert be died la mim 
uln the hy^Mhnie»th« viewing of vio- 
lent televbion hat a camaJ relation to 
aggres*»vc teJuvwr, ihoogh neither in. 
diviJualry nor collects cly arc the find- 
ing com tusive " 

Ihe ambifuity wai mirrored i^thc 
fu&s of the Ntw York Twin. A front* 
page stoty on Jinuary. 12. 1972. bawd * 
on a leak. «u headlined tv vtfrtNCf. 
Miti VMumirt'i. TO VGvm. But when 
the rcporvh at offtcially rekaved a ^ccl 
Uicr. the Timet itory isid, t Itutfy 
show» for the fir«f time i eausai con. 
nntiun hctueen vittlcuce sho^n on itl- 
evutun jful luthcnucnt behavior by 
cnlWu'n *' 

"It ii eleir to me." laid Surgeon 
General Stcinfeld. preventing hit 
ltp^rt at • heirmg con Jueteit b) Senator 
Hawore. "that the cauial relationship 
between leteviud viotetivc and inuvy 
ctal behavior t> sufficient to warrjnt ap. 
prnpnatc and rcnt^JUl jctiun " 

There was i-o vy.mficjnt h.incdial ac- 
tion As the devvd.* o? urban woltvuv 
and a\»\sinati^n obbed. tth* iv\w of tcl 
cwiMon violence faded, tocotiic b.ick 
an<jdwr(L> ^ ai antyh^r cUy wooWbru^ 
Miothcr iep. rt 



Ninth C.irultnj, pcrwwled President 
Orrur'i Sitrjeon Gv«ner»l. |)r. hUu* 
KKhnHind. lo avscnthK* an ad Iffc c»iw« 
mitiov to fu\fvre »n updut*d \trs\On of- 
tiw 1072 Softieoh tiencTttl'i report on n> 
iyrnh annt\ersar>. Twtf vt4uioe» of tie* 
technical studies ha\ca!ready been wn. 
ptkd^Thv c««KiuWon* arw yetio be wr«- 
ten. fc* v therc b no doubt th^t they »•!! 
reinforc egnd e^pjnd ihe oriflnyl tmudiy 
stated findings. 

<h»e thtii£ the wwxeport will do. Dr. 
Rubiruteifl mU. H to lay to rets the the- 
ory that depicted violenwe can «*ciu-.'iy 



One thing the new report 
wlllclulstoljsytoresl 
^the theory that depicted 
violence con decreuse 
aggression by serving 
as a •♦cathartic." 



hun hcrm • the hrti-M rnctdenti or \w 
I feme * new tiKjuir} nnd wa^tt I>r th 
t\ Kuhimtfin n.w ut>, .-oir* Sur- 
geon General s cuinmuttv o\ j \ae 
ehjiinuii fresh trom the rWoiul Ituti- 
tutc ot Mental Health Hn .xivnenvc 
wiih the wn-v^tln.ition U-J tm t to nuke 
the \tod> of the nwdu I is \jreer 
til tOSU f>l KubiDvlcm r«.\ pruK* 
mm ul pv>vti>4^) »he UnivMit) uf 



decrease a«rejjion by serving as a 
"cathanic"— the cJeansmj and por^tnj 
of an aiKjierxe't emotkmi that Arises 
fcelJ to be the hljhe*t tfu Q f jrajjedv. 
Advanced by vome bebavtortl actenUvti 
ttudyinj television, the thvor> was 
amlned during the 1572 study for As 
Surgeon General, wW<^ concluded that 
• Uiere wav;'rioevW:n . to tuppc^ i «• 
tharsis Inierpfetaiion."" The up«atcd re- 
port* citittj n%»" empirical uudres. will 
make that point r.wre |tronflv. 

"A tremendous aroooni of work ba> 
bevn tlone oser the past ten years. an3 
the volume of literature has probably in 
p.j.-d." Dr. Kuhimtein saya. "Ii an\ 
mistake was made ten years a u Ut |i V i% 
to be loo qualified about the r«Tatk»»hip 
betwten TV siolenvc and ig^rcssi^c 
nets. We has e a lot of nc* evid^ee 
about causality . and about what consii- 
lutes causality. We kno« much more 
about how television produces a#f re- 
sts e behas lo: . We Vnoss more about l»ou 
fantasy can ^towd out evoliry. and d e 
specific influences television on di- 
lutbcd minds. * * 

"The rurhUnicntaf scientific es*idfr:.,' 
rndicatf* tlut tetesision uffccuilia vtewrr 
In nnw. si a> s than vsc tealt/ed tmtull) 
You ss ill recall th.it the original smnkin:- 
anJ tvaltli MnJ> ssas linuted Ui the lun/.. 
and later n svas teamed hms unokme 
aftecl» 'he heart and Of*ier punt nf 
bod) In the vmie was- \se nuss kp k *\s 
that the oi initial emphj*i% on TV vu» 
Jenwc was ti»o narrow . Tclvs cum .ifff,*ts 
not onI> 4 prvdi«pp»ition toss.trds s;.- 
Ien.v. hut live uhuk ranyv nf uxial ^nj 
psu fu4u>;wj! d. setu|siitetit of ihe yuun k :-- 
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How to spend a classic weekend! 
in New York for just 




* ) di) i/2 ngha. Frirfjf errt » a). 

(SarutJiy *rn> at b* «*d »n 
a\«.ltb.liyoft];l Tunand 

f » J\u:rtf* *rf tA% ',rv.\ \ttltd 



Oirf CI asic New York 
»ecltcndhf.HeJ«irh 
ura^pecrrd roch'het 
ofkuury. Ifcihlyeut 
flo»cu Kronchoco* 
U'fX AcoffptV * 
mentary bocde'oj 
wine. TlfcfJrr.eiuiih 
fmirrxeakrtumbcd. 
of hnjnch inTTht 
ftendtt'Vouft Ania 
fetation ihatpuua? 

Oty'iihcH/r.itep* 
ptng.trvdenumain- 
mtntdtstrkturioue 
bftWrdcaU CalltoU 
treaWtMlS'llll. 



RR|6H1R£PI*CE * 

Ma*** Affffi^ff f i IMfirw. K-» Km l«l 10OH 




7rw nc* Surgeon General's report, 
uhrduled for (elnasc by (he Reagan td* 
iTiiriistrjikin in V)Z2. Mikiyw be chal- 
lenged ft- the tV iryluviry wilh all the 
\ I;.* Ui<pU>«d by th? tobacco lobby when 
unjTOMnpihc rcpon.wi smoking andean* 
ccr. Inevitably, b will be read (or clues 
to violent behavior of people like John 
Hlncktey. 

lnlf ftih\nxc vf family, ptfr, tmdichoot 
ttlatkjruhipi, tetevhlv* becomes the 
man rort/WrMf substitute fat net-life 

--National Commissi©* on- the Causes aad 
tovefttioft of Violence <I9WJ 
\Vh J made Hirvkky difrcrent, wWu made 
him shoot th* PreaWem ire u'tirtukly 
mattcrs»for psychiatry and the law to 
determine. But the "media 'jcwc'* plajied 
apart. 

As Hinckley withdraw from tcnool and 
Family life, be retorted prontiwvely Into 
a waiting world of violent fantasy, 
(pending mare and more time aktst with 
television— *n exciting companion that 
made no demands on him. 

but television was not the only part 
of the media working to merge fad and 
rantasy for Hinckley. He was*urony!y 
influenced by Taxi Driver, a motion pic- 
lure about a psychopath who found the 
answer to his anxieties through his pb< 
session with violence. Ukftfta uxidmer. 
Hinckley centred between wanting to 
till a puMie figure to impress the object 
of hn i/fcctiom, and waging in ''rescue'* 
her from "evil" surroundings. Paul 
SchrwScr, luthor of the screenplay, lilts 
me that the moment he heard that frcs- 
Idem Reagan had been ihot. hi* reaction 
was, "There goei another taxi driver!** 

Hinckley was also affected by fan 
frenry, a special manifestation of th* 
media culture. It focused not only on 
Jodie Foster, the female read in Taxi 
Drher, bot also on former Beatle John 
LenRon, whose music be played on the 
guitar. Last New Year'i Eve, after ljen« 
non'i murfer, Hinckley taped a mono- 
logue. In his motel room near Denser, 
in whleh he mourned: M John and Jodie, 
and now one of *em's dead 

"Somctimei.'Ahe laid. "I think I'd 
rather Just see net not ... not on earth 
man being with other guys I wouldn't 
wanna stay on cuth wititout her on earth 
ft'd have to be some kind of pact betuecn 
Jodie and mc.° 

And the influences working on Hinck- 
a le> eatended bejond the \isual media. 
T he idea of a suicide pact w as apparently 
drawn from The Fan. a no* el b> Bob 
Randall that Hinckley had borrowed— 
vlorlg with books about the Kennedy 
famii) and Gordon Liddy't H'iff— from 

public library in Evergreen. Colorado. 
In the book . the paranoid fan «f a Broad • 
v. a) vur . feeling rejected m h is adt ante* 



1*4 t*n\t.k"i«m*a»(Htu*** t9Al 
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b\ ia nl itlb tlx? Ktr^i wd huhnrff 
»rv i»p.-m m « nVjhi (-rotTcvt:nri 
Ijv Mjf.h. luster *ai pfenning to 
ppcn u ^ N,'\» Much s!«k-C0ii»pjny 
plj> . Hockley iliffW a Tcticr under hcf 
dour %aj irj*. "After tonight John Lcnnon 
an»J I \« ill lsj\e a IM in common " 

Ihc plan (hot fir. ally eonjeaL'J ihis 
*.»ltei or media-dra^n wvpirjtiem jnj 
mpeH.M me young outfit lo aclion «»as 

a presidvnlijl atUilinjtinn Ikforc Wl- 

mhj out. h; -lite lha ficuonit tan -left 
behind a I. -Her to br read poMhumoiuJy 
It was iij»t<!l Fosref thai hr intended, 
uwoujlt "(hit historical deed, to pin >ow 
f«*psii *nd k»%«." 

As th^ft lo document hK plave in 
the tmdi> lull of fame, he dated and 
timed the letter try* left behind, in hK 
room in ihr Park Central Hotel, tape* of 
hn p uitrjf playiir:. hn NVw Year s Eve 
toliluquy- and a telephore comerutiun 

4 j J 1 1 u i c ai mow thinp. Hinckley was 
j sp.-ctjcular nirdia sikcki^Iio ha J 
t«M*ed in enjoy his cclcbnlyrVod — • 
Irtiup ih.it «o;t'i he tost on other driven 

No on? amid doubt his importance o>* 
challenge his identity a« the new* cam- 
era 1 , clustered aiound the federal court- 
hou.e *h*n he fnived for hi* arraign- 
uem in a picvidcniu! sue limousine 
trtM d hy poj.ee «eiren» * 

In the fitai nude lor- IV drama, par* 
t-Lifimit irf>? •"rumtiar* th.tn Hmc-kley 

weiii . Kr* tn pljy .i.tiyncd lolei . as if 

: uifl-t i p in jom* ineluctable ween- 
rlay T\c fVjrt.hun were riwe*cd for % 
%rn^*bii'-.i.%:ii^<%urt».aiiil factual 
curacy uoit. i *irt^ Srcirtary of Suit 
Hji<f. nuLinjj 4 pipping jj»jvjr.owc in 
d-i V\ ln'v Mtvuc pros fuoffl, m as p.wr.ed 
'.u £j-ptn^ ind li-r mwexjinj- his hue* 
p»wl.i.i Urjsan. with considerable 
i.ipf»*! ttu:i Whir? Hcu'i? aides and fium 
ihv »mo-»rh!) rejMUhng Dr Denm* 
O tun tuiinclf an Mitani hit, won 
p:j.. t >* fi-( j f]jv* pctfonruike j ^ 
th»* «i«e%i.vLii»« IcAfh lieKini; Ictrfrr 
f| rh.. fi,.» Wodd 

Ihe ei|ict w-a* to teintwca the \»:t 
ut ifncv-ibiy engendered by 
•a yei *i ■:■ -n uf i»-t.-. i siumt r^iu 

Ift -.nil! thjt hfll-* *h.l* ltii,-*ll'| 

* ;»» J;...t ih it r%vr>tliiuc will turn uut 
.fll r..-!.i -i. tut- tm ||..- t,njl.'i i.i-..ff % Ml 
(» .• . j:i t it! nt) A rhc X -.nt t-i jv 
».ii- r- ■■ ftk-if ih% fit* i'i tin-* nl is 

'■' ' ■■ ■ • Itul l>i ta.i»id II.jlnhjr r . 
J- »%!'.:' I- f ||i(m,-| pji*\ij v -[|i ii( 

:■ '■ .Mm "1 M:d..iiw nl flu- Njiu-p..' 
\ ' *i.. i- 1 \M--n* s l * % hii\s ii hiiin 
t..: i . .. .pt) ih.ii , *tf ..j.n % jn k »..th- 
1'nl -j pili nl ph»»-» j| ^*iii>,-t|ii- iur 
■ f . i« ' - th.,| u lyhnv ,.tf a 

f»i lli*:ihtn v t<ll . ' | tt %jniti/-.- 

<1 J. I I I J. % - |» j if,». % -, lt , v }| , 4 

vn I- im.Pi «»./.- thv- l.ui ihj( .1 Hrv 



JJa hi ran jet bull aihl thai he ran bJerd. 
OiK tIKMC iwilnlrtitiitfih^d thx'n {iiadu 
tu i b.vuinn;; g A - p^tb tuid reality of tin 
knee. ti» blurring the fcrttu j) dtstrnctrwi 
between fieftun and fact. Ihc media 
President was, m bis uay. ntueh a 

J«judu:t of the are of umealliy a* w.n 
nh.t Hinckley, the iittdu^i-ak. In the 
nK3ia age. re^K'y ifa been th; Tint 
cawalty. ^ (j 



How Mtuy Murders 
GutYuirKUtsWatch? 

The rVviiivnl Coalition on Tclevkion 
Violcru* *ays these ar; the mod »i« 
olent|)«»firjmi on iriuonakcfe%i*ion. 
f hcMaia was compiled bet^een Feb- 
ruary arxIVay of 1 98 1 , a>j J the scvics 
for eKlvprosrtm are in violent lets 
per hour. 
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Mr. Hughes, Thank you very much, Mr. Schorr, for a very excel- 
- lent statement and one that presents a lot of very insightful issues 
and ramifications of the overall problem. 
' Mr. Schorr, ycu indicate that the subject of your testimony is a 
little bit different from that which we will hear shortly. That is, 
you emphasize that sensational news is an impetus to what I would 
V characterize as copycat crimes, rather than* a £ esis that overall 
. violance, particularly on a cumulative basis, leads to antisocial or 
aggressive acts in children and others. 

One of the common themes in both areas, however, is the obscur- 
ing of the pain and reality of violence, t^e blurring of the critical 
distinction between fiction and fact. Should TV make a reality of 
the pain and suffering of. violence? I would venture to say that on 
occasion, when it is not so oBscure, like the execution of a Vietnam- 
ese on prime time TV, there is an overall revulsion to the violence 
i « which would tend to make people reflect on that violence. 

Would you comment on that? 
' Mr. Schorr. Yes. It is very difficult because I believe the func- 
tion of television news is,' in facLto mirror reality. In fact, it is the 
last refuge of reality on television. Therefore, to obscure the fact 
that there is real pain coald, in itself, be counterproductive. 

One of the harmful effects, I believe, of * what has .happened in 
television entertainment, after it began to react to too much blood 
and guts, was to eliminate the blood and guts and to have people 
shot and die off camera. I think there is a corresponding danger in 
making it appear that people don't hurt, that people, when shot or 
set on fire, don't jiurt. I think as much as possible we should try to 
mirror reality, It can, however, be done with taste. It doesn't have 
to be infinitely repeated, ahd some of the worst shots which are 
simply in bad taste can be eliminated. \ ■ \ 

I would not, however, try to disguise the reality that there is real 
pain in being shot. J \ 

Mr. Hughes. A good example of that would be the after effect of 
the assassination attempt on the President, the pain, the long-last- 
ing pain, suffering, and disfigurement of Mr. Brady, the press sec-, 
retary. 

Mr. Schorr. That's right. 

We have a word we use in television called "generic footage." 
That is, when something becomes so general and so useful to illus- 
trate certain situations, you just use it all the time. The scene of 
the shooting of President Reagan in front of the Washington Hilton 
Hotel was really a very good piece of television tape. It had a lot of 
drama to it. It is very tempting to producers and correspondents to 
keep using it all the time, every time you mention the fact that the 
President was shot in March of 1981. 

What I suggest is that when it happened, and when it was avail- 
able, it had to be shown. You could not deny that to the public. But 
does it have to be repeated with such hypnotic effect so often every 
time you mention it? Isn't it enough that people have already seen 
it? 

Mr. Hughes. We are going to hear testimony later this morning 
from a panel of television people that suggest. I think, the bottom 
line, that the case has nbt> been made for the connection between * 
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violence on TV and crime, and dismiss it, that there is no responsi- 
bility. f 

What is the responsibility of the profession to exercise QPtfaR" 
straint, io develop guidelines in this area, and to try to determlle 
if tbere is some degree of reality? Lsuspedt that we will never (thd 
a "smoking gun," if that's what they are looking for. So what is the 
ultimate responsibility of the profession that we know as journal- 
ism? , - % • 

Mr. Schorr. The dilemma for television hews today— I come 
from a long history of newspaper work. I afm old enough to have 
gone through all these cycles of journalism. In the old days some- 
thing happened and you stood around and you went end reported 
it. More and more today in the television age things will happen 
because of television and things will happen because television is 
there. Therefore, television can no longer claim to be af neutral by- 
stander and observer. It isn't, a4id it kw>ws it isn't. 
** In 1968 it realized thSt eVery {ime daring the night that a mobile . 
camera thick went out and turned lights on somewhere, there was . 
likely to he a riot, b^causa the camera lights were on and people 
wanted a riot in the presence of those cameras. Thereforerif televi- 
sion becomes a stimulator of these things, television has to accept 
its responsibility.' whether it would like to or not. It cannot blind 
itself to the. fact that people will wave hands or demonstrate or kill 
to get on television. 

One has to start, therefore, by saying that while we would like to 
consider ourselves neutral in covering the news, let's face the fact 
that a lot of that news would not happen if vye weren't there. Once 
that is so, you face a terrible, terrible burdep of deciding at wjiat 
point arc you simply covering the news— ana that's "just the facts, 
ma'am"— or at what point are you responsible for an increase of 
violence in society. We are not just reporters, which is why I am 
before ypu today. I begin to realize that we do have some larger 
responsibilities than getting one more rating point over the next 
statiom 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you. 

The gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Sawyer. Just a couple of questions, Mr. Schorr. 

I know, £or example, that your first name is Daniel, and you may 
or may not know that my name is Harold, and I know the chair- 
man's first name is Bill, but I don't know anybody'-: middle name. 
Yet, we have so dignified these Presidential assassin . that we know 
them by all three names— John Wilkes Booth, James Larl Ray vis- 
a-vis Martin Luther King, and Lee Harvey Oswald. You know, it 
kind of says something. We have stressed it; so much that we have 
not just gone by Lee Oswald or James Ray, that it is-r—rr . 

Mr. Schorr. Have you learned Hinckley's middle namet, 

Mr. Sawyer. You know, that s kind of peculiar. We ..probably 
will. f 

Mr. Schorr. Wa will. 

Mr. Sawyer. I am sure we will start developing that. 
Mr. Schorr. It's "W." That s all I know. 

Mr. Sawyer. I don't even know the President's piddle name.. 
You know, John Wilkes Booth shot Abraham Lincoln, but I don't 
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know whether Abraham Lincoln had a middle name, either, but 
you sure know John Wilkes Booth did. 

But getting back to the essence of it, aren't we really bucking a 
• problem like Re were in prohibition, or currently in the case of 
drugs, that wfl|re there is & demand there is always a purveyor to 
meet the demand. Isn't the basic problem that this is the news that 
the American public seemsr to want? And as long as they seem to 
Want that kind of news, with those kinds of details-^liks StOkely 
Carmichael as opposed to a moderate, less-newsworthy spokesman, 
if you will. Isn't there, always going to be somebody to give them 
thQ news that they want? 

Mr. Schorr. Congressman Sawyer, first of all you can't classify 
all Americans as all the same way, or even individual Americans, 
as reacting the same way in different situations. It is true that at 
the lowest level, in the level of sensory perception, Americans like 
to have their senses titilated. Nothing titilates the senses more 
than violence or the threat of violence, and nothing will send a 
tingle through the heart of a white American more than to be told 
that a black American might come around and burn his house 
down. That is very tingly and very entertaining in a certain sort of 

way K ' 1 *. 

But Americans are also something else. Americans will also sit 

back and realize what the consequences of some of these things 
are, and they can set up different incentives for television stations, 
which I guess was the main point that I never got around to ex- 
pressing. If Americans can organize to get better cartoons for chil- 
dren on Saturday morning, and if Americans can form organiza- 
tions, not all of which I necessarily support, to organize boycotts of 
companies doing a' kind of entertainment they don't like, what I 
would like to see is Americans also exerting a little bit of pressure 
on television stations by telling them "we don't ask you to stick 
with every hostage situation to the last minute when nothing is 
happening; We don't ask you to have your reporters try to get 
scoops by calling up people holding hostages in order to ask them 
whom they are going to kill next and all the rest of it. On the con- 
trary, we may turn to the other station if we think you are not 
being a responsible public citizen." 

Mr. Sawyer. Let's look at something we have all just come off of 
watching and listening to, and that is this debacle in Chicago, 
which was probably one of the world s rottenest elections— racially, 
personally, every other way. That was because the media picked 
out all of those parts and played them up and got a whole national 
audience. You know, I am watching' to see who is mayor of Chicago 
this morning. Normally I could care less, or just ho hum, so and so 
won the election. If they talked about better police Service, in Chica- 
go, fetter fire service, better maintenance of the streets, better edu- 
cation, nobody in the Nation would have paid any attention to that 
election unless they lived in Chicago, because certainly we get 
those kinds of legitimate issue arguments in virtually every major 
city mayoral election. v 

But because the media picked out tfcese racial overtones— the 
nasty overtones— I dare say everybody in the country was watching 
that election to see how it came out, and was interested in it. 



That speaks for what the people are interested in. The media 
could have given more attention to that election, talking about the 
legitimate issues, and I assume there were legitimate issUes dis- 
cussed, although goodness knows what they were because nobody 
ever mentioned them on the media. 

But assuming they talked »out things like Chicago police pro- 
tection, fire protection, schools, public services, street cleaning, 
education, and whatnot, the media could have harped on that just 
as much, just as long, t and just as heavily as they did about the 
issues that were there, and everybody would have gotten bored and 
said, "why are they telling us all these stupid arguments about 
Chicago? We don't live in Chicago" 

Doesn't it tell you kind of how you get the audience and how ar& 
you going to stop^the media from doing it, when that is what the 
audience seems to be looking for? You -are able to convert a little 
Chicago mayoral election into something like a national Presiden- 
tial election, as far as most people's focus of interest was con- 
cerned, all through that smear-type thing repeated by the media. 

Mr. Schorr. Congressman, let me try to separate out several 
,iesues. If we want to talk about the politics of it and as to whether 
this elec:ion was. a little municipal election or one with national 
significance, Let's leave that one for later, because I don't agree 
with you 

Mr; Sawyer. But .only because of the racial overtones. 

Mr. Schorr. I think it was a very important election in many re- 
spects. But let me get down to the side I am most qualified to talk 
about. 

When you talk about the media making of this or the media 
making of that, I found it very interesting that both of the candi- 
dates denounced the media for smearing them. Both of them said 
they had gotten an unfair shake. Maybe the media must have been 
doinlg something right to have gotten into trouble with both of the 
candidates. Neither felt well served by it, which is kind of an inter- 
esting phenomenon in itself. 

You will not soofl remake the media to a point where it will deal 
only with what you consider to be constructive issues. That is a 
Utopian vision. As a matter of fact, I am not sure we want it to 
happen because then we wo^ld lose the interest of our audiences. 
There comes a {Joint where you cut off people. 

I always remember that I have lived for a period of 3 or 4 years 
in societies where constructive news is emphasized and destructive 
news doesn't get on the air at all. That was in tlje Soviet Union, in 
Poland, and in Czechoslovakia, and Asia result, nobody pays any 
attention to the media in these countries. 

Mr. 5§wyer. You see, there you are making the very point I am 
making. If you just limit it to the local issues, the legitimate issues 
in a mayoral campaign, you wouldn't have had any big audience, 
and therefore, with these other tempting little things you know 
they're going to get a national audience, the media plays it I'm not 
blaming the media. I'm just saying I don't know how you stop this. 

It did have national impact, but it only had national impact be- 
cause of the racial overtones in it. Had it been a legitimate debate 
between even a white and a black candidate, if they had stayed 
with the issues; it wouldn't have had those overtones. But as they 
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made it a racial issue, then you threaten an independent black can- 
didate for President and everything else. But that all grew out of 
- the racial part of it. That was played to the hilt by the media. 

Mr, Schorr. There is no/juestion that 

Mr. Sawyer. Because that's where you got the national audience. 

Mr. Schorr [continuing], There are certain issues that transcend 
the local. If you are dealing with a racial issue, that is a national 
issue. If you deal with potholes on LaSalle Street, those are not na- 
tional issues. Clearly, when it verges on something of interest to 
the whole country, it becomes of national interest. 

Mr. Sawyer. That's the whole point I was making. I think that 
while we aren't talking about violence there, it has some similarity 
in appeal to the general audience. I don't know how we quite avoid 
it. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hughes. Thank you. 

Just following up, first of all, I happen to believe— and I am will- 
ing to listen to be persuaded otherwise— that the media could have 
made other issues in that Chicago election the issues of the day. 
Perhaps the Chicago election did, not deserve the type of national 
treatment that it received. I know, having been a candidate a few 
times, candidates endeavor to respond to the things that are of in- 
^sterQst, and I think the media, perhaps, has some responsibility in * 
thi^area. That's a part of the issue. 

Dining the latter part of the Roman Empire,- bread and circuse^ 
became the issues of the day. The cynics suggest that that is inher- 
ent in our society to some extent, that we have a little bit of that 
tendency to want to focus in on the more despicable side of human 
endeavors. I think that part of the issue— and I think that my col- 
league from Michigan has focused in on it somewhat — is just what 
is the responsibility of thp media. 

I would like to believe that Hal Washington and Mr. Epton 
would have focused in, not maybe on potholes, but on other issues 
that were relevant, if, in fact, that would have generated the kind 
of media attention th^t they, perhaps, sought. So, I have some 
question as to what is the responsibility of the media in these 
areas. 

Mr. Schorr. Mr. Chairman, I think one of the problems with this 
is that when you say the media do this and the media do that, the 
media make this the issue or make that the issue, is that this tends 
to obscure the fact that the media don't do much of anything. The 
media are more done to than doing. The media are there. They can 
be manipulated, they can be appealed to. If the candidate 'chooses 
to put out a commercial with racial overtones, it will be noted, and 
that will become an issue. If another candidate chooses to do some- 
thing else, that will be noted. There isn't any central media group 
that says, "Let's make this the issue today," They are basically 
passive. They are basically reactive to what is happening. They are 
much more manipulated than manipulating. It is how the candi- 
dates adt and what they do that will determine whether it is a 
local iss^iei or a national issue, or whether it is on issues of munici- 
pal finance, or if it bdtomes an issue of race between the two. They 
made their race forfh&yor, and they made their race a racial issue 
in the way they acted. 
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The media becomes an enormous megaphone which amplifies it. 
That cannot be ayoided. We have national radio and national tele- 
vision in this country and it is not possible to keep the decibels 
down once the thing happens. That magnification will take place/ 

Mr. Hughes. Well, just briefly, your suggestion as to what hap- 
pened at Watts, where the moderate blacks, by and large, called for 
moderation, but these lower voices, that wanted to settle the issues 
peaceably, were overwhelmed by one individual suggesting that 
they take to the streets and kill the whiteys, which became the hue 
and cry that was publicized. Is the media reflecting the news of the 
day or creating it by giving that individual the platform? 

Mr. Schorr. In that situation, by taking it out of context and not 
indicating how atypical it was, I have no doubt that they helped to 
stimulate it. I fcope that would not happen again. One of my rea- 
sons for singling it out is to hope to sensitize news directors, so that 
when a thing like that does happen, and they go over the young 
reporter's edited tape of that, they will say: "Wait a while, this ' 
meeting went on for a couple of hours; .were .there other view- 
points? Can, your scripts say that only one person .talked thig_way, n 
and give a couple tfsgui^ in other 

ways. , 

I don't mean to censor these things out. I think you can t avoid 
them. I only suggest that news directors should be more sensitive 
to context in the existence of countervailing forces. 

Mr. Hughes. It might be interesting for this subcommittee in a 
future hearing to hear from Harold Washington and Mr. Epton on 
just thaf issue. The suggestion appears that, perhaps, since both of 
them took on the media thiE morning, that there may not have 
been a degree of balance in reporting. It<al§o might suggest that 
both of them feel that in the text of the overall campaign their 
positions were distorted. Ma^ ou that would be an area that we 
could explore. 

The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. • 
I very much appreciate your being here, Mr. Schorr. I have tk?en 
a fan of yours for some time, and it is an honor to be able to have 
this opportunity to hear from your directly and have this ex- 
change. 

I think there is no question regarding the results themselves, 
which show that race was very much an issue in the Chicago elec- 
tion. In reviewing the returns, we currently know that, and also 
whether it was the candidates' fault or not, the voters certainly 
split that way. So, I think the results are very obvious. 

I think in looking at when we talk about responsibility of the 
media— and you have used that term several times— I think it, per- 
haps, breaks into two areas that we should consider. One, is the 
media a form of entertainment, or a resource of knowledge, and 
how is that viewed? Would you care to comment? 

Mr. Schorr. Yes. It seems iairly clear that there has been , an 
evolution from the day of the ^mall newspaper, which wa£ basically 
a source of information— although after a while it added entertain- 
ment features to it— into radio, and finally into television. Televi- 
sion is. by its nature, mainly an entertainftient medium, a large en- 
tertainment "dog" with a small journalistic "tail" on it. That tail 
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. finds it very difficult to wag the dog. Not only that, but by its very 
nature, since you have to use the tools of television, you get 
dragged onto the television stage and find yourself a little bit part 
ot that entertainment world, fighting it all the time and yet forced 
to use lighting and makeup and tape editing and all the rest of the 
things that television does. 

It takes strdng journalists— and,' thank heavens, we have a good 
many of them— to hold the position of reality when they are 
having to share a stage with a basically unreal world of entertain- 
ment. But, obv.ously, television is basically an entertainment 
medium. 

Mr. Shaw. You made tl. j point in your testinwnyihat-vou'wouTd 
like to see a television station say that. theyaren't going to Jjave-a- 
camera in a. certain place Because of thej^oW^ms^t^ouId cause. 

—hm afraid— and I am suj^you-woutd'agree— that such a network 
£?uJ4- piMbaWy-endTTp last in the ratings, because everyone would 

.be going around trying to see which one is showing the blood and 

»>guts or whatever. 

Of course, as you are well aware, we had the problem in my dis- 
trict in Dade County, FL, where we had the riots, and there is no 
question in my mind at all that the extent of the. riots was caused 
by the extent of the coverage. All you have .to do is to take a TV 
camera into an area where there is unrest and you're going to have 
rock throwing. It is a very real problem. 

Of course, there is no way that we're going to be able to limit it, 
or would we want to limit it by law, because it is a basic freedom. 
But, perhaps, the media should bear some responsibility or maybe 
it does and it has just not been tested, some responsibility to a mer- 
chant who has been burned out or to a pedestrian who has been hit 
with a rock, by the fact that the media itself might have caused 
that fire to be set or that rock to have been thrown. 
Would you care to comment on that? 

Mr. Schorr. Well, you are beginning to get close to the area 
which I had hoped to avoid, which is legal restraints anfck, legal 
action. I know, for example, I find it very interesting that there is 
now a lawsuit against the manufacturer of the gun that shot Jim 
Brady and President Reagan on the grounds that you are responsi- 
ble for your product. Clearly, every citizen and every company in 
our society bears a certain responsibility for what it does. Further 
than that, I would really not wish to go.. 

Mr. Shaw. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hughes. The gentleman from Florida, Mr. Smith. 
Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My apologies, Mr. Schorr. I would certainly echo the comments 
of my colleague from Florida. You are a very distinguished gentle- 
man, and I have had the pleasure of watching you over the years. 

However, while I have had the pleasure of watching you and 
other of your colleagues, I have also had the displeasure of watch- 
ing television over the years, and it seems to me that we have 
fallen into a pattern on television. I single that out as a very 
unique media because as you indicated, it is a media that is mostly 
entertainment as differentiated from newspapers, magazines and 
radio, which are more news*oriented and less susceptible to having 
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their product moved by virtue of sponsorship to one philosophical 
bent or another, or one particular form or another. 

I am curious about your comments in answer to some of these 
questions. To some degree they differ slightly from those of ybiir 
prepared text— and I apologize -for not being here during the^time 
that you gave the text. You -have "alluded toth_eJact-that maybe 
the media should "have covered one-peraoiratfd^some news editor or 
- ttews ^ reporter^hoald-have ~fi5iS~the guts to stand up and say .'"Look, 
_J hat- was^ "Only 1 man and there- were 50 of the others/ 1 maybe we 

should cover the 50 and leave the 1 aside, or ^ 

- Mr. Schorr. Not leave the one aside. 

Mr. Smith. Or give the one the second that he, or she deserves in 
the context of percentage of what it was that all the other people 
were doing. 

I am curious as to whether or not that could ever be achievable 
in terms of what people who are on television have to deal with as 
the outside motivating factors of sponsorship, ratings, and the like. 
I would like to know whether you feel that could ever be achieved, 
because then I went *o jump to the other media, which I feel hold 
almost as much blame and yet can't use any of the shields that tel- 
' evision might have in the way of excuse. 

Mr. Schorr. Mr. Smith, with all due respect, I think you exag- 
gerate the effects of sponsorship. That may have been true 20 or 30 
years ago, that television stations and networks were so dependent 
on sponsorship that sponsors might affect their decisions, That is 
hardly ever true today. 

Ratings are a very important influence. I can't remember any 
recent case where any station or any network did anything for fear 
of a sponsor. Sponsors on the whole don't dare any more to try to 
intervene, and if they did, they would just lose their commercials 
and the space would be taken on the air by others. Ratings are a 
somewhat different thing. Ratings are very important to stations 
and networks and they fight very hard for them. 

My point in saying this is, if you follow the line of least resis- 
tence, if you follow a kind of aggressions more in which the worst 
tends to drive out the best, we will get what we get on television 
both on entertainment and sometimes, at least locally, in television 
news. 

l suggest, however, that the public is at a point where it cah 
create different incentives. Stations and networks are very respon- 
sive to organized groups of Americans, to the mail they get and to 
the telephone calls they get. In the case of the Hanafi Muslims 
«eige 4 here, some stations were criticized for the way they behaved 
and they are not likely to behave that way again. They don't like 
being in trouble in the community. I think that the countervailing 
values to ratings can be set up by public pressure, not by legisla- 
tive and not by governmental pressure, but by the way it is done in 
the American wa^. Americans get mad at things and they say "we 
don't want you contributing to violence" and they let stations know 
it. I think stations react to that. 

Mr. Smith. Let's take that one step further, because the media is 
certainly not limited to television. We have news in the print 
media and on the racjio, which I don't think anyone has ever ac- 
cused of inciting to riot— not in recent times anyway. At least to 
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some degree we are saddened by the fact that most of our young 
people don t secern to fc?ud newspapers all that much. < 

If you look, as the chairman indicated, and as Mr. Sawyer indi- 
cated, in the newspr : ?rs— let's leave television aside— you are very 
hard pressed to finci written media coverage of the issues in the 
mayoral race in Chicago. Everything was devoted on how Mr. 
Washington was being politically abused by some of the local politi- 
cal institutions, or what Mr. Epton was doing in terms of, his prob- 
lems about investigations of his law firm. I read the Newspaper 
almost every day and I couldn't find, even in the newspaper, what 
the issues were. 

Isn't there anybody out there who is willing to try to redirect the 
news at all to the areas which are probably the most legitimate 
function of the newspaper— that is, to report ultimately what is 
going on in terms of what our long-standing political structure 
thinks ought to be going on? This is what pains me. Even the mag- 
azines, they all -talked in terms of the tangifiitial issues. Nobody 
talked about what we in America would expect in a political race— ' 
the differences of opinion on how to run the city of Chicago. That's 
* just an example. 

Is there- any other explanation? There aren't ratings for newspa- 
pers. Generally, the local department store will advertise in the 
newspaper unless it is espousing some radical overthrow of the 
U.S. Government. Generally, the local department store, the local 
hardware stores, the tire stores that run«their sales, they are in the 
newspaper. I'm a little depressed by that. 

Does that depress you? Does what I say make any sense at all? 

Mr. Schorr. Congressman, it is only with certain hesitation that 
I cross the constitutional barrier that divides your function from 
my function to discuss news values. But let me sey this, with all 
respect to those on your side of this barrier/ that in almost every 
case— back at CBS several years ago when I was there conscious 
efforts were made, because of these kind of pressures, to cover the 
. issues. Walter Cronkite went in and interviewed all the candidates 
and got their positions on the issues and devotedly, almost dogged- 
ly, put them on the air. 

One of the troubles is that today, for some reason, when politi- 
cians talk about the issues, they don't have much to say. They take 
a poll and find out what the public wSpts to hear and get somebody 
to write p position for them which will sound bold but »*?t will be 
very safe. The trouble is, I would like to see somebody on the issues 
where the politican on the issues really made some news, instead of 
repeating a safe position that didn't add anything to the public 
debate. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Schorr, you are not supposed to make news with 
the political position on an issue. You're supposed to report it fac- 
tually. Why do you have to think that you have to make new^ in 
stating your position on an issue? That is news. Anytime you come 
flut and say "I think we ought to fix the potholes in the street," 
why do you have to do it by saying "and we're going to have to 
take the money out of the grandmothers and widows fund?" That 
would be news. But the reporting of fixing the potholes is alco sup- 
posed to be news. That's a position that a person wants to take. 
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1 You see, what you have just said seems to me to be the attitude. 
If it's the ho-hum, mundane stuff, of talking about funding educa- 
tion, or talking about fixing potholes, or increasing the fire depart- 
ment's capacity, it isn't news any more. It's nothing. It's zero. It is 
the attitude that - all the media has—that that is now worthless re- 
portage. That is what bothers me. 

Isn't there anyone out there who wants to bring it back to what 
used to be the traditional value of reportage, and that is, what a 
candidate says, br, when an accident occurs, ^hat the parties have 
to say about everything, not just the fact that a car blew up, but 
maybe why the car \yent off the road* in the first place? I mean, 
doesn't anybody have that lack of timidity? It is very depressing as 
an average citizen, not as a politician. I am not bleeding this out as 
a politician at all. I find it to be a quite frustrating process to read 
the newspapers and read all— -and watch television and see all— of 
the portions of it that try to make something out of something 
other than what it is, because it might be boring otherwise. Tfcat is 
what pains me. 

When you say it is not news to report your position on some- 
thing, I disagree. I think that is news. I think it is not news to try 
and portray that in a way that tries to make somebody have an 
opinion about it. This is what disturbs nte. 

I sat here and made a casual comment to the chairman while 
you were responding to Mr. Sawyer's questions, "I think some kind 
of comment about the whole hearing is the fact that there is no 
media here at all." He said he had already made that comment 
and I should bring it up again, so I have. We have hearings on a 
whole bunch of fancy and lofty subjects in Congress, and many of 
them are covered very severely ^by the media. The Immigration 
Reform bill, a whole bunch of other issues that this 'committee has 
sat on, and I am sure when it gets to the full committee all the 
cameras will be rolling and all the lights will be there and all these 
things— and it is an important issue. Yet, this, which is an impor- 
tant issue — you have chosen to be here and I think you feel it is 
fairly important-^practically nobody is here covering this at all. 
TVs and mfess are not here. I don't really understand why. ' 

Mr. Schorr. Isn't it comforting for you to know how little atten- 
tion a media figure attracts here? 

Mr. Smith. Shall I answer that question? [Laughter.] 
. Mr. Sawyer. Would the gentleman yield just a moment? 

Mr. Smith. Certainly. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. Sawyer. I just think that the comment the gentleman from 
Florida was n>aking, that while the media can say they are only a 
passive conveyor of what, in talking about political campaigns, 
what the politicians say. You know, you underestimate the intelli- 
gence of tne average politician if he doesn't know what the media 
will run: If he says something dealing with the potholes in the 
street, he knows that is not going to make the media at all. After 
all, that is the only vmy we communicate with our potential voters. 
None of us could go a^omd in anything as big as a congressional 
district, let alone the pity of Chicago, or a State, and talk individ- 
ually to enough people. You have got to rely on the media to get 
the issues out.' 
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On the other hancJTtf you said we're goiug to fill all the potholes 
in the street, you would nev£r make any of the news af all. Buf >W 
you say you're going to take the money from the widows and or- 
phans funds— that wouldn't be a popular thing to say, but you 
know it would make the media. 

Mr. Schorr. When you say your opponent is going to do it. 

Mr. Sawyer. Right; then you would make the media. « 

Mr. Hughes. That's manipulating the media. 

Mr. Sawyer. As the chairman just mentioned, he was at a meet- 
ing at the White House with the President yesterday on some 
issue, and when he came out the national media were there, and 
they were interviewing people there and said, you know, "Do you 
feel the Pfesident is being dishonest?" Well, he didn't feel the 
President was being dishonest, but he was certainly acute enough 
to know, if he wanted to make national news—and he's a Demo- 
crat, you know, ho it's not going to be suicidal to hin — he could - 
have said, "Yes, I think he is taing dishonest- — 

Mr. Hughes. That would be the end of our crime bill. (Laughter.]. 

Mr. Sawyer. x{e would hava been on the national media right 
away because that's what they're looking for. Of course, the politi- 
cians know that so that thjey, in effect, encourage what they criti- 
cize. They are not quite as passive as yon would have us believe. 

Mr. Schorr. I recognize what you are saying, Mr. Sawyer, and 1 
guess what I will have to say is the relationship of the news media 
to politics bears roughly the same relationship as television to 
crime. It is a process of mutual manipulation. . 

Mr. Hughes. Just to pick up* I don't entirely agree with the sug- 
gestion that the media does attempt to discriminate. That hasr t 
been my experience. They have been very balanced, by and large. 
The great overwhelming bulk of the news people that I have dealt 
with nave been very balanced. I have had opponents over the yeairs 
who have just made outrageous statements when they had no 
chance of winning the election, just to try to get the media atten- 
tion, knowing that that's what you had to do to get attention, and 
had the media report that in a very balanced fashion, with a re- 
sponse, and even 'at times with some editorial comment suggesting 
how outrageous the statement is. So* I don't subscribe to the view 
that the media doesn't assume some responsibility in. an attempt to 
be balanced, because I think' that they do. 

Mr. Schorr, back in 1976, in an article you wrote for the Wash- - 
ingtonion magazine, you alluded to the testimony of David Rintells, 
then president of the Writers Guild in Los Angeles. Mr. Rintells 
stated that the networks not only approve violence on TV, they 
have been known to request and inspire it. 

We are going to pursue that line of questioning with other wit- 
nesses, but I wonder if you would give, us your opinion on that 
score. 

Mr. Schorr. Well, I know David Rintels. and have a lot of respect 
for him when he was then head of the Screenwriters Guild and he 
spoke with great passion. As often happens when you speak with 
great passion, it came out in a very vigorous way. But I am- sure 
there was some truth to it. 

This is a field which I know less about. We are now talking en- 
tertainment, which I have tried iiot to make my field. And yet 
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David Rintels undoubtedly had some truth when hetsaid back in 
1976 that as you write scrips for televisioa,*then, at least— I think " 
there have been some changes— that you find that scripts with 
more violence tend to get selected for production over scripts which 
didn't have violence. That was hi? point and I think hifr point was 
valid. 

Mr. Hughes. Finally, in the Washingtonian, you quote E.B. 
-White in 1938 as saying: 

I believe television is going to be the test of the modern world, and that in this 
new opportunity to see beyond the range of our vision we shall discover a new and 
unbearable disturbance of the modern peace or a saving radiance in the sky. We 
shall stand or fall by television— of that I arn quite sure. , • 

In what direction are we heading, Mr. Schorr? 

Mr. Schorh. I haven't seen a lot of saving radiance. 

Mr. Hughes. Thank you. We appreciate your testimony. It has 
been very insightful. In the context of your testimony, the question 
of the Chicago race I think points out some vdry interesting areas 
that perhaps we will explore with the two candidates for mayor, 
the new mayor and the challenger, Mr. Epton, # 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Shaw. Mr. Chairman, may I make an -observation before the 
witness leaves? 

Mr. Hughes. The gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Shaw. Perhaps you, sir, as well as the other people that 
report the news faithfully to us eacli evening are nothing more 
than a reflection of us; that is, that you are* reporting the news - 
that we want to hear and what we are curious about. Perhaps 
when we criticize you> the media,, we are really criticizing ourselves 
as- citizens for having a thirst for that type of knbwledge, rather 
than a thirst to know about the potholes and the financial condi- 
tion of the city of Chicago. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman- 
Mr. Hughes. The next witnesses will be a panel consisting 'of 
David Pearl, Ph.D., Chief of Behavioral Science? Research Branch, 
National Institute of Mental Health; Thomas D. Cook, who is pro- 
fessor, department of psychology, Northwestern University; Linda 
S. Lichter, Ph.D., graduate program in science, technology and 
public policy, George Washington University; and Leonard D. Euon, 
professor of psychology and research professor of the social scienc- 
es, University of Illinois at Chicago. 

I wonder if the panel would come forward at this time. 

We have your statements which, without objection, will be made 
a part of the record in full. I do hope that you will be able to sum- 
marize as best you can for us. 

Why don't we start with you, Dr. Pearl, since you are the first 
one, unless you have agreed upon some other order of testifying. 

Dr. Pearl. That's fine. 

Mr. Hughes. Dr. Pearl, we are delighted to h&ve you with us this 
morning. 
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STATEMENTS OF DAVID PEARL, PH.D., CHIEF, BEHAVIORAL SCI- 
ENCES, RESEARCH HRANCH, DIVISION OF EXTRAMURAL RE- 
SEARCH PROGRAMS, NATIONAL, INSTITUTE OF MENTAL 
HEALTH; THOMAS D., COOK, ^PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
URBAN AFFAIRS AND PUBLIGr POLICY, NORTHWESTERN UNI- 
VERSITY; LINDA S. LIGHTER, PH.D., GRADUATE PROGRAM IN 
SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY AND PUBLIC POLICY, GEORGE WASfl. 
1NGTOIS UNIVERSITY; AND LEONARD D. ERON, PROFESSOR OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RESEARCH PROFESSOR OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO 

Dr. Pearl. Thank -yqu, Mr. Chairman. I. am pleased to testify 
before this comniittee on what behavioral science and mental 
health research have ldarned^regarding television's influences on 
viewer behaviors and functionii§,^rticularly as these relate to 
aggressiveness, violence, and antisocraK^ts. 

The research mission of the National iii&titute of Mental Health 
is to increase knowledge regarding factors and processes which un- 
derlie mental and behavioral disorders or which contribute to 
mental health. Studies of the development, determinants, , and 
maintenance of behavior have been one msyor aspect of the NIMH 
programs. For this reason, the Institute was selected to provide the 
setting and staff during the 1969-71 period when the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Be- 
havior functioned and published its well-known report. This as- 
sessed the relationship of television watching and the violent be- 
haviors of young viewers. 

Following that report in*1972, the Institute "was given the lead 
responsibility within the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, now the Department of Health and Human Services, for 
further research on television's behavioral influences. The Institute 
since then has supported a small number of key studies on media 
behavioral influences judged through peer review as being scientifi- 
cally meritorious. It also has served as a catalyst for other re- 
search. 

The 1972 report of the Surgeon General's committee Confirmed 
the pervasiveness of television. It focused on aggressiveness and 
violent behavior. Its major conclusion was that there was fairly 
substantial experimental evidence for a short-run causation of ag- 
gression among some children viewing televised violence, and less 
\evidence from field studies regarding long-term causal effects. 
Since then, a large number of studies regarding media influences 
have been conducted in a very broad* range of behavioral topics. 

Researchers suggested in mid-1979 to the then Surgeon General, 
Dr. Richmond, that it would be worthwhile, to collect, review, and 
synthesize this expanded knowledge and to determine its import. 
The Surgeon General agreed and encouraged the National Institute 
of Mental Health to undertake the project, which then was initiat- 
ed at the end of 1979. 

I directed it with the aid of a small distinguished group of con- 
sultants, who included behavioral scientists, mental health re- 
searchers, child development experts, and communications media 
specialists. It was our view that we wanted to conduct this .project 
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as a scientific enterprise and to call the shots as the evidence indi- 
cated. , 

Comprehensive and, critical evaluations of the scientific litera- 
ture on numerous aspects of television's behavioral influences were 
commissioned from leading researchers. The update project group 
assessed and integrated these contributions, as well as additional 
pertinent data. 

Most of the studies considered involved children and youth. 
These assessments of the current state of knowledge were pub- 
lished in 1982 by the National Institute of Mental Health as a two- 
volume report titled 'Television and Behavior— 10 Years of Scien- 
tific Progress and Implications for the Eighties." Only a partof the 
report is given over to televised violence and potential influences 
on viewers. The unanimous consensus reflected in the report— I 
must emphasize here, the unanimous consensus — is that there is a 
general learning effect from television watching which is important 
in the development and functioning of ipany Viewers. 1 , 

While television also has' potential for influencing socially desira- 
ble behaviors, the learning and expressing of aggressive behaviors 
or attitudes on these also are major aspects of its influence. The 
unanimous consensus embodied in the report was that the conver- 
gence of findings from a sizable number of studies, on balance, indi- 
cated a causal connection between televised violence and later ag-. 
gressive behavior. The conclusions reached in the 1972 Surgeon 
General's report thus were strengthene4 by the more recent re- 
search. Although this area of research is difficult, our certainty has 
been increased by this followup. 

The report also concluded that television effects were not just 
due to its programmatic content, but in part may also be due to the 
etructure or the form of the medium. This includes such aspects as 
the program pace, the action level, and camera effects, which may 
stimulate higher physiological and emotional arousal levels in the 
viewer, and thus a greater Teadiness to respond aggressively under 
appropriate instigation or cues. 

Now, the majority of both experimental and the more naturalis- 
tic field studies coalesce and are mutually supportive in indicating 
that there is a linkage between the viewing of televised violence 
and aggressive behaviors. Most behavior scientists who have stud- 
ied the question agree in this regard. I want to repeat that Most 
behavioral scientists who have studied this question agree in this 
regard. 

Early studies suggested that it was mostly those individual? who 
preferred and were attracted to action programs involving violence 
who were susceptible to subsequent increased aggressiveness. More 
recent research, however, has pointed to the critical relationship 
between the extent of viewing violent programs arid later aggres- 
siveness, rather than to the initial attitudinal preference for such 
programs. This means that persons who are heavy viewers of such 
programs can be influenced even though they didn't start out 
having a liking for such programs. 

It is important here to stress that the empirical support for a 
causal linkage does not mean that all aggressive or violent behav- 
iors in the real world are television-influenced. Some critics of the 
NIMH report have misunderstood this. The causes of behavior are 
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complex and determined by multiple factors. No single factor, ex- 
clusively by itself,. probably makes a person seriously aggressive or 
antisocial. Under some psychological, social or environmental cir- 
cumstances, television may exert little or no influence. But with 
other conditions, it can play a very highly important role in shap- 
irtg behavior style when and how violence, aggressiveness, or other 
antisocial behavior gets expressed. 

Some also have discounted potential effects shown by past re- 
search on the grounds that even if real, these are still not large 
enough to be meaningful in a practical sense. But it is appropriate 
to point but that even comparatively small effects can have a 
major social significance. Even if only one of a thousand viewers is 
influenced— and it may very well be more than that— the huge au- 
diences for many programs would still generate a sizable number 
who ar^ influenced in some way. / 

Consider also cumulative effects thoughout, the year for those 
who watch extensively. Even if only a small number of antisocial 
incidents are precipitated in any community, these may be suffi- 
cient to be disruptive to impair the quality of life for citizens* of 
that community. 

Even in this difficult area of research, we can identify four kinds 
of television-related effects. Most research has dealt with the first 
i two that I will mention. 

The first involves the direct imitation of observed television vio- 
lence and antisocial behavior. This includes the so-called copycat 
behavior, in which the showing of violent or antisocial acts seems 
sometimes to have a contagious effect in bringing about imitative 
behaviors. We know a considerable amount about this kind of imi- 
tational behavior. 

The second type of effect is when television violence triggers off 
or instigates aggressive acts which the viewer had learned previ- 
ously and are not just replications of what the viewer had just 
watched the hour before or the day before. 

The last two effects to be mentioned concern the psychological ef- 
fects on some viewers of a diet of heavy watching of televised vio 
lence. The third of the four effects involves the shaping of attitudes 
in which viewers may begin to accept a higher level of violence or 
antisocial behavior in their Jives as normal. To repeat, in which 
viewers may begin to accept a higher level of violence or antisocial 
behavior in their lives as normal. 

This frame of mind 's apt to result in a greater tolerance of vio- 
lence when it occurs, a decrease in empathy and an increase of 
apathy relative to those who are victimized. 

The fourth type of influence relates to the possible fanning*<rf 
viewer fearfulness of being victimized. For example, the violence^ — * 
profiles issued yearly by the University of Pennsylvania's Annen- 
berg. School of Communication have indicated that a disproportion- 
ate percentage of television/portrayed victims are the powerless or 
have-not individuals in our society, including older citizens. View- 
ers then may experience fear and anxiety on the bdsis of identifica- 
tion or perceived similarity to such victims. Studies by the Annen- 
berg School have found generally that heavy viewers of television 
tend to overestimate the amount of violence and danger facing 
them. Other surveys have typically also shown that older citizens 
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are heavy viewers of television. Programming then which poten- 
tially exacerbates expectations of violence and trauma in these 
viewers could be considered as leading to unwanted effects for 
some of the elderly, such as heightening of anxiety'Snd increasing 
the fear of b&ing away from the home. 

I would like to conclude with a caution, a caveat. The research 
evidence is based on studies of groups and does not permit one to 
make A definitive prediction that a particular individual is vio- 
lence-prone or antisocial just on the basis of the heavy viewing of 
televised violence. Whether such a heavy viewer will act aggres- 
sively or be antisocial will also depend on other aspects of his back- 
ground, and the existence of environmental instigators on re- 
straints or his acting out. The extensive watching of televised vio- 
lence is an important consideration— I have to stress that it is a 
very important consideration for many. But still, it is only one of 
several factors in the equation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman* and members of the com- 
mittee. * " • 

[The statement of David Pearl follows:] 
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STATOSNT TO TBI ftoieo^rusEfhtQyEs 
mcmmfgnm ckme f 
Boost coMHxma or thi judk^aiy 

by Or. David learl 
National Inmate of Mintal Health 

X am plaoeed to bavu thia opportunity to taetlxy befora the Subcommittee 
. oa Crlaa of tha Committee on tht Judiciary and ehare with you what behavioral 
ecienco and mental haeV.h reaearcb learned regerding tmlevlalon'e influence* 
oa viewmr be ha vi ore and functioning, particularly at that* relate to 
eggreeeiveneee, violence and crime. While tbara r anal at such to laara about 
factora influencing behavior, research baa given ue a good knowledge about aany 
••pacts. N 

Tha Xaetltule'e reeearcb mi ••ion it to incraaaa knowledge regarding factors 
aad procaeeee which underlie mental aad bahavioral dlaordere or which contribute 
to aantal health. Studiaa of tha development, determinants and maintenance of 
behavior hava baan ona aajor aapact of tha HIKH program*. Within thia contaxt, 
tha Znatituta ovar tha yaara haa aupporttd or atiaulatad raaaarch oa televieion'e 
tthevlorel, paychologl cal and paychoaocial iafluaacaa and thair aantal haaltb 
••pacta. Tha laatltuta provided tha aattlng and ataff during, tha 1969-1972 
parlod whan tha Surgeon General 'e Sciantific Adviaory Gommittaa oa Televieion 
aad Social Behavior functlonad and publlabad ita wall known raport (1) which 
aaaaaaad tba ralatlonahlp of televieion watching and tha ■ggreeeive and violent 
bahaviora of vlewere. 

That 1972 raport conflraad tha parvaalvanaaa of talavlaion, Ita aajor 
conclualon with unanlaoua concurrence by ita aeabara waa: M Thua, thara ia a 
convergence of tha fairly eubetantlal, axpariaantal avldanca for a abort-run 
ctuaatlon of aggraaalon among aoma chlldran by vi awing vlolanca on the acraan 
and much leee certain avldanca fion flald atudiea that extenelve- violence- 
viewing preredea aome long-run manlfeetatlone of eggreaalve behavior. The 
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convarganci of tha tvo typal of avldanca conatituta ion praliminary Indication 
of a cauaal relationship, but a good deal of research raaalna to bo dona before 
one can have confidence In thaaa concluaione," (1> • * 

following that report, tho »1MH laia given tha laad reaponelblllty within tha 
Department of health, Iducation, and welfare (HKV), now tha Department oT^aalch 
and Buaan Services (HIS) for furthar raaaarch on television^ behavijfrel af facta, 
tatearcb grant aupport alnca than haa baan provided to a number of projects on m 
media' lqfluencea which wara J udgnd 'through paar review aa balng eclentlfic^lly * 
merltorloua, Tbaaa rapraaant a small fraction of raaaarch atudlaa on television 
lnf luancaa conducted on a broad ranga of behsviorel toplca 07 Inveetlgetore iNho 
had become convinced of televlelon'e emergent importance In Am r lean Ufa. \ 
oXt 80 parcant of all publications of raaaarch on talavialon lnf luancaa hava 
apiaarad In tha laat dacade— over 2,500 tltlea. 

I Because of tha outpouring of raaaarch, laadlng lnvaatlgatora in ?979 
auggaatad tha timeliness of an updata of the aarllar Surgeon General 'a taport 
through a critical asssssmsnt and lntagratlon of thla burgeoning literature. 
Iha Surgaon General and tha Rational Inatltuta of Mantel Haalth agreed and tha 
project waa lnltlatad In lata 1979 » 

Initially, compreheueive and critical a valuations of tha aclantific 
lltaratura on numerous aapacta of televlelon'e bahavioral lnf luancaa and af facta 
vara commieaioned from laadlng reaeerchere* Thaaa lncludad ona raport on what 
waa than an unpubllahad panal atudy by tha National Broadcaatlng Company (NBC) 
aoclal aclenclata which cantarad on tha topic of the medium and aggreaaive and 
violent bahavioral af facta > Svbeequeutly , tha updata projact group which 
lncludad a number of dlatlngulahad behavlora.1 aclantlata, mantal haalth raaaarchera, 
child development experte and communication, madia epeclelifta, aaaaaaed 
and Integrated thaaa contribution aa wall aa additional per-inent data. Aftar 
evteneiva diacueaions. tha updata group achiavad conaanaua on tha currant atate 
of kuowUdga, *ipa, and continuing reaearch neade* Thla intagration and 
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•••umnt lo contelned In^en^ptenaive t documented report, released In 1*82 ae 
Volume l ot e two volume pubjlcotion. Volume 2, eloo published, incorporated 
edited versions of the state of knowledge pa per a commissioned earlier *< 2, 3) • 

(toly a part of the report la girts ova* to ccnsidsrstiooe of talevioed 
violence end potential inf luaneaa on viewers. A major part of tha raport eovara 
other coneideretioue such aa television 'a health promoting poeolbllltleo and 
auch other eopecte aai cognitive and emotional influences, proooeiel or socially 
deeireble behevlore, creetivlty and fanteoy, socialisation and conception* 6f 
aocial reality, teiavlaion end the family, educational achievement and critical 
talevleion viewing skills. 

The unenlmoue conaenaue retched by the updete group wee that there ie e 
fenerel leerning effect from television which ia importent in the development- * 
end functioning of nany viewers. Televieion bee become virtually a univerael 
, Influence in our society. Prectlcelly every American how haa a televieion 
eet; many have multiple sets. The medium is e formidable •ducat or whoee 
•f feces are both perveelve end cumulative. One can no longer maintain tha 
illusion thet televieion le merely Innocuous entertelnment end juec e ceeual 
pert of everyday Ufa. Surveys hevw lndlceted that eech person, on the overage, 1 
watches televieion for approximately 23 to 30 hours a week* Some, of couraa, 
watch euch more. Viewing times for lndlvlduele may range from one or two to 
many hours dslly *nd some keep the eet on ell dey long. One eurvmy found thet 
for Urge numbers of people, televieion renked third among all ectlvitleo 
(efter sleep end work) in the number of houre devoted to it. 

This fenerel leerning influence, of course, has been implicitly subscribed 
to by the broadcast Industry with reepsct to the ef fectlveneee of televieion 
advertising. 

While the medium has potentlel for Influence on eoclelly deslreble behevlore, 
the learning end expression of aggressive or violent behavior*, or ettltudee on 
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thaee, also art aajor asfects of its influence. The NIMH update group /greed 

/ 

that the convergence of findings from e elieeble nuaber of studies, on balance, 
aupported the Inference of e causal connection between televleed violence and 
later aggressive behavior. The conclualone reeched In the 1972/Surgeon Generel'a 
laport thus have been et -engthened by the aora recent reeearjw end the proceeeee 
by which aggreaslve bene ri or Is produced hsve been exaaineo^ further • The 
update group alto concluded that television *a influence/or effects on aggreaslve 
bahsvlors are not ettribjatabls solely to Ite prograaavatlc content but may, In 
part, be due aleo to the etructure or fom of tha'aadlua* Thle Includee such 
aapecte aa progrsa pace, ection level, end caaers effects which Stlaulate 
higher physiological end eaotional eroueel level* In the Clever, and (hue, a 
greater readiness to respond aggressively under appropriate Instigation or cues* 

The reliability of reeulte froa basic leboratory or experimental etudlee 
on television influences generelly are vail established and provide aore readily 
accepteble^ceueel lnferencee than ere data obtained outelde the leboratory. 
But leboratory etudlee hsve come under eoae queetlonlng ae to their general! sabl 11 ty 
to reel life eggreeelon end violence* Field etudlee , >n^the other hand* ere 
more naturalistic and realistic though they ere leee preclee end lees Interpretable 
regerdlng ceueel reletionehips. Longitudinal etudlee of eubjecte over e nuaber 
of years and Inveetlgetlons rsgsrding the effects on coaaunitiee of the 
Introduction of televieion ere eaong those field etudies which give Significant 
dets on televieion influences • 

In coaaon with experlaentel reseerch, the majority of observational or 
field studNi end surveys indicate eleo that there is a significant positive 
correlation between televieion viewing and aggreeeive behavlora. The 
strength of th^s relationship differs between field etudlee on the baels of 
differences in^ubject samples and procedures for assessing both viewing and 
aggressive behsvlors. But there can be little doubt that experlaentel and 
field findings coaleece and are strongly supportive of the positive relationship 
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between tht viewing of televlaed violence tad eubeequent eggreeelve behaviore. 

Seve/el of the eerlier attuUee, prior to 1972, reported date indicating 
that it was viewer preference for televieion action prograaa involving viol* net 
which was causally linked to latar aggraaalvanaaa. tore racant reeeerch, 
however, haa polntad to the critical relational? between the extant of talaviaion 
viewing of violent programing and eggreeelve behavior rathar Chan to tha 
attitudlnal prafaranea for auch prograaa. Thua heavy vlewere of auch prograaa 

y. 

can ba influancad even though tjmy'do not hsve an • priori prafaranea for 
violant portrayals. Tha possibility chat thara ia a bidirectional causal of fact 
alao mat ba considered. Tha path snalysss of dits from rscent lengitu^inel 
coordlne^etiidlee in the United stetee and Finland <4>5) did support such sn 
interaction. These inveetigetore concluded that extenelve viewing of televleed 
violence by children inetlgetee graetdr aggreeeiveneae tad tbat^thle effect 
doee not occur only for thoee initially highly eggreeelve. Reciprocally, then, 
for children who thus bee erne sort eggreeelve, en increased lntereet in end 
preference for prograaa with violence end high ectlon le engendered. Dete from 
thla projects large e ample of American children lndlcatee too that the peeltlve 
linkage holde for primary echool glrla ae well ee for boye, contrery to earlier 
flndlnge in the literature thet euch e reletionehlp held only for boye. : ^ 
Coneidering the research of tke past decade in this country, it is clear that 
the linkage holde for the entire child-youth epectrua, having been reported for * 
atud> laaplee ranging froa pre- *hool through the edoleecent years. 

Suc£ taplrlcal aupport for the linkage doei not meen, of courae, that all 
aggresalve or violant behavlora in tha real world are televieio* influence a. 
Soae critice of the Report flndinge have misunderstood this. The causes 
of behavior are complex end are determined by muLtiple f actora ■ The viewing of 
Aeievieed violence ia only one in a conetellati/n of determinants or precipitating 
fee tore involved in antisocial or aggresalve behavior. Probably no single factor 
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exclusively by itaelf Mkn a partem aeriously aggrssslv* or Antisocial. Add 
certainly, under km psychological , social or environmental clrcusejtences, 
television nay ssart llttla or no ceelly dlecernlble Inf luanca on bahavior . 
But with other conditiona, It may play a tignif leant rola In shaping behavioral 
atyls, ansa, and ho* violence, aggro aai venae a or othar antisocial behavior goto 
eapreeood* Tele vie ion viewing alao nay function as a triggering or releaalng 
mechanism for ovart behnviore which otherviee aight be Inhibited* 

Some critics also have discounted the entleoclel effects show by past 
raeesrch on the grounds that such effects or reletionships anils statistically 
significant nevertheless ere not lerge enough to be meaningful in a practical 
eenee. But even if It vers so, thet the extensive Hatching of televised violence 
had only s comparatively eaall effect on vis vera, thav offset could still be of 
major social significance. Consider the situation If even only one out of a 
thousend visiters vas affected (there aay veil be e higher rate), A given priee- 



tlaa national prograa with sa audience of 15 million would gsnerste e group of 



for viewers vho vetch such programs throughout the yesr. Even If only e eaall 
nuaber of sntlaoclel Incldenta era precipitated in any community, these often 
may be eufficlsnt to be dlaruptlve and to Impair the quality of life for cltlsene 
of that community* 



or violent ecte have Inetlgeted laltstlona or vhat eoaa heve called "copy-cet" 
behavlora. Thla haa occurred for elrplene hijecklng, end aore recently, in en 
lncresse of polaon threete Involving taaperlng with over-the-counter drugs* 
Docueentsry or aemi -fictional pressntstlons , ss veil ee fictional dramatic 
prograaa and aovlee on telcvlelon, have atlmulatcd laltatlona of antisocial 
acta or threate of violence. One documented llluetretion (6) involvee reporte 
by alrlinea in varioua cltlee end countrlee on satortlon thrssts to blov up 




furthermore,, aa know thet televlelon preeentetlone of verioue entleoclel 
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•ircraft through en elroady implsatsd pressure oonsltlvo bomb. Theee vara 
imitative threete which eystemetlcelly and quickly followed the shoving of the 
tsls vision play "Doomeday flight' to theee cities at different times. Prior to 
the shoving of this tslavtslon draw vhich involved e slmllsr plot, thers had 
boon no extortion threete of this kind in any of theee communities. Numerous 
sslf-inft^sd deeths and woundings involving both adult • and edolescsnts alio 
hava boon reported* all over tba country at different times following tha • ho wing 
in tha victims' c o— uni ties of tha movie on television of the "Deer hunt or." 
Ihia hM a prominent "tusslan touletti" e pie ode. 

Four kinds ox television relet ed of facta can ba identifies^ *The first 
involves tha dlract lmltstleu of obaarvad violence. Thio is tha offset thst 
first springs to mind vhan ona thinks about talavlslon violence. There are 
■any sxenplss of ths learning end overt imltetlooo of viewed violent or eggreeolve 
act lone* The vadium often has provided tutoring or training on how to do it— 
hov to burgulerlte, physically menhandle an opponent, end eo forth* One example 
reported in s novspoper involved tha erreet of a youth in hie flret etteapt to 
break open a poy-phono coin bos. Be had loomed tha technique from e televielon 
cr^me show vhich, however, had felled to explain thf^ such phones had a built-** 
In sclent alerc eye ten* The outcome of thle epleode vee a criminal labeling of 
the youth and Jailing with poeelble long letting consequences* 

A second «type of effect occure vhen the televielon violence eervee to 
inetlgotc or trigger off overt ecte vhich ere not imitetlone of what had been 
imeedietely observed but rether relete to eerller leerned eggreeeive or violent 
tectlco. 

The other two effecte concern the psychological effects on some vlevere 
of e diet of heevy vetchlng of televleed violence. These Influences ere subtle 
end insidious end should be of concern. 
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Viewer habituation or. deseaelttsatloa to the occurrence of violence i ii a 
potential out com. Childrso eepeelally, but youth and adults too, may learn 
that violent bahavlor or eggreselve tactics are appropriate uncer many 
clrcumetences. Soma who spend significant amounts of time watching programs 
with high action, violence and antisocial behaviors may begin to aeeume that 
these era reflective of a similar rate of such occurrences in the world. Such 
vleware would learn gradually to accept a Yilghar level of violent or antisocial 
behavior aa being normal. A number of studies with children (e.g.,<7,8% c 
have provided data which euggast that the development of this frame .of mind ftg£^. 
attitude may result in a greater tolerance of violence when it occurs, a deereaae 
of empathy toward o there in distress, or an Increase In apathy relative to the • 
helping of vict las. Two recant etudlee with adults provide a clear indication 
of how exposure to films may lofldemae *t tltudas of greater acceptance of 
vlolsnce against women. Zillmtnn and Bryant ,<9) have found from an experimental 
study that the more extensive the viewing of erotic. f lime , the more significantly 

affected are the attitudes of viewers on sexuality and dispositions., toward 

» 

women. Vlswere of euch films in contraat to comparable control subjecte became 

mora calloused and less compasionata to hypothetical rape victims. Extensive 

viewing of theee erotic films trivallsed and'ehlfted sttltudes so that rape 

became perceived ae a lees serious crime. 

Studies by Donnersteln (10) end Malamuth (11) concerned the effects of 

files on viewers. Donnersteln found no increase In violent or sexually, violent 

attitudes by men toward women when a neutral or an explicitly sexual film was 

shown. But both s violent file end even wore eo e sexuelly violent film reeulted 

in a considerable Increase in viewer willingness to administer pain to women 

a}» 

and to report an Increased likelihood of replng a woman. Malamuth, on the 
basis of several studies, concluded that violent, non-sexual films of the kind 
often appearing on television did increase the acceptance of aggreaaion againat 
women* 
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The, fourth type of irit luence Involve the possible lapact of televieed 

violence or antisocial sett on viewer f aarf ulnae e. There it coneiderable 

evidence that television lo influential in th« learning of beheviore other then 
4 

aggreeolon and In tha ehapinj of viewer knowledge and ottltudaa* ae ona aspect, . 

t 

soae viowero aey laarn to identify with portrayed victim \of televieed violence* 
The violence profllaa les^Ld yearly by Gerbner and hi« coiloogVu (12,13) Hava 
Indicatad that a disproportionate percentage* of televieion-port rayed victiea 
ara tha power leoa or have-not individuals in our eodety. Including oldar 
cltlten^* Via wars than, aey experience faar and apprehension on tha baa la of 
Identification or, perceived eiailerity to auch victims, Garbnar haa reported 
ganarally that haavy viowero, aa contraatad to light vleware, tand to overeetieate 
tha Amount of violanca and danger facing the* (12,13). To tha extent that this 
la a valid finding, it should hava pertinence for anny vlewere, particularly 
tha elderly* Survaya typically indicate that oldar pereone ara haavy uaara of 
talavialon for entertainment , aa tlae earkore, and for contact with what la 
going on in tha world. This, In larga aaaaura, la dua to thalr dacraaaad 
^physical aoblllty and to thalr oftan reetricted incomes* Grlaa atatlatlca 
reveel that thara la a raallatlc baala for anxiety concerning poaalbla 
victlaltatlon for larga nuabara of oldar citisene t in cltlaa, aany living 
marginally. Talavialon prograaalng which axacerbateo expo ctet lone of violanca 
and trauaa thus could ba conaldarad aa having unvantad aantal haalth af facta 
auch aa heightening anxlaty ovar balng victimized and increasing tha faar of 
balag ewey froa ona 'a home. With a growing nuaber of aldarly in our population,' 
auch affacta increasingly wilt daaand attention* 

A nuaber of atudlaa , aoatly experimental , hava delineated thoaa viewing 
clrcuaetancea where televieed violanca waa aoat likely to Influence behavior* 
Aggreooiveneso la aoat likely to ba aaulatad whan: 

(1) it paye off: that la, the actor or model eolvee hie problem, achlavea 
hie goal, or satisfies hie need; 
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<2) .it la not pualaheds there la no retribution, cenaure, or unfavorable 
. conaequance to the actor as a result of tha uaa of violence* 
' (3) it % la ihoim In a Juatlfyin*\ context } that la, tha vlolenca, thraat or 
Injury noted out la JuatifladXby tha aveata and tba victim merited 
such behavior. Tbla typically e^aractcrlsea pollca shows; 

(4) It la socially acceptable! tha aggressive bahavlora ara praaantad aa 
accaptabla to tha portrayed TV playera In tba context of tha social 
practleaa and attltudaa cheracterislrig\the setting and plot of tha 
program. An esampla would ba tha heujing x of a ruatlar In a wild want 
program; 

(5) It eppeara raallatlo rathar than beioj aaan as a segment of a flctltloua 
progr sen 

(6) It appaara motivated by a dallbarata intent to la jura the' victim; 

(7) It la expreeeed under conditions, cues, or circumetWcee similar to 
tboaa aiparlanead or lived In by tha viewer; and, '« 

(8) It la parpartratad by a nodal who tba viewer parealvaa aa similar to hi mas If » 
Juat sk media Influenced bahavlora can ba fecllltctod^ there alao ara 

aspects whichNeerve to Inhibit acting out* 

(1) retribution and punlahnant following violence— e claar Indicator that 
crime doaa not pay; 

(2) / sequential ahovlng of tha deetructlve and painful conaaquanoaa of 
aggreaalon; and 

(3) reminders that auch bahavlora ara contrary to athlcal or noral 
prlnclplaa ■ » 

A njbaber of field atudlaa of tha laae dacada Involving children and youth 
deeer/fe apodal attention. Tha longitudinal atudy ra ported by Lefkovits, ae el 
(U) In 1972 was e key atudy leading to the Surgeon General 'a Committee 
concluslono, It found that preferences of eight-year-old children for watching 
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talavlalon violence •••••••4 In 1960 contributed to the development of oggreoolve 

4 habit* •• mecaured tea yeare leter la 197<J vhea eubjecee vera IS ymi old (15). 
A.followup on theoo aubjacta eo* that they art In their eerly 30a currently lo 
being made* 

tlegar e*d Singer (16) In two ehort-term longitudinal atudlaatollowed 
mlddlo-clooo and lowar-eocioeconomic daea thrae and four jwr olds and uiuud 
both their televleion viewing and behavior at four dlffarent timet. Multivariate 
onalyeae lad the raaearchera to concludo in both atudlaa that watching violence 
on talaviaion wee a eauaa of heightened aggraaelveneaa • 

McCarthy and colloogueo >in 1975 (17) came to tha earn* coaelueion aa a 
raault of a five-year atudy of 732 chilwran. Several kinde of aggreoolve 
baheviora, Including conflict with parcnte, fighting, and delinquency proved 
pooltlvely aaaoclatad with amount of televleion viewing. 
4 Gtcenberg In 1975 (IS) found corralatlona batman violenca viewing and 
eggraaalve beheviora in a • amp la of London cchool chlldran to ba vary almilar 
to tfcoae raportad for amerlcen chlldran. v 

In a Canadian atudy raportad by William* (19) • eggraaalve behaviore of . ^ 
primary aphool chlldran in a' email community vara aaaaaaad before and aftar 
talavlalon vae Introduced. Tfceae data vara comparad with that for chlldran of 
two othar tovue which alraady had aceaaa to talavlalon. Increaaeo In both 
verbal end*phycleal aggraaalon occurred aftar talavlalon vaa Introduced and «ma 
aigniflcantly graatar hara than in tha two comparleon comxunltleo. 

Buaamann, Ugarapcta and Iron (4) collected date on 7iS flret end third 
gredaa for aech of 3 yaere through en overlapping longitudinal dealgn which 
than provided date for gradaa 2 to 5* Similar date vac collected on 220 chlldran 
U. Finland. Aaalyeea revealed thet violence viewing waa releted to concurrent 
aggraaalon and algnlf lcently predicted eggreaalon lavele aeverel yeere leter 
, for boye In both count riaa And for glrla in tha Onitad Stetoa. Both the frequency 
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with which violence was viewed end the extent of violence la the program* 
' watched contributed to the causal relstiomhip. 

A further etudy by Buasmann and colleagues (20) Involved 169 first ond 
third grade ehildroa Mho had • high exposure to tolovleion violence. Experi- 
mental techniquae aimed ot changing children 'e ateltudaa about the roallam of 
televieloo violence and whether watching television violence was harmful raaultad 
la a algnlf leant reduction In tha propensity of thaaa childran to act oggroeelvely • 
This did not occur for olmllar childran who did not receive thaaa Interventions. 
Ike Inveetlgatora conclude that tha success of thaaa lntarvantlona could not 
occur If th a viol ence vlewlng-eggreaolon cauaal reletlonehlpe vara apurloua or 
due to some third factor. 

Adoloscsnts were tha auhjacta of a study raportad by Hartnagal. Teevan, 
and Mclntyra' (21). In thla, they found a significant though lov correlation 
between violoncs-vl awing and aggrsoolve behaviors. 

A noteworthy raaaarch projact by Balaon (22»23) cup ported by tha Columbia 
groadcaatlng Syatam concerned 1650 taenaga boya, 13-16 yaara of ego. thaaa 
bo>e ware evaluated for violent behavior » attltudee, aoclocultural background, 
and exposure to television violence* After being divided into two groups on 
tha basis of amount of expoouro to talavlaed violence , tha lighter and haevier 

oxposoes ears equetad on the bet la of e slieable number of pereonel cherect eristics 

i i 

and background verleblse* Tha results strongly aupportad Balaon 'a hypothaele 
\ thet long-term exposure Increased the degree to which boys engage In aerloue 
violent behaviors such aa burglary, deet ruction of property, Infliction of 
personal injuries, ettemptad raps , etc* Bclaon raporta that boya with 
heavy expooure to televised violence were 47 percent mora likely ^han boya with 
light exposure to commit the ebove sees, end were eleven percent acre likely to 
commit violent acte In general. Tha reveres hypotheeie thet violent boye were 
more likely to vetch violent television programs waa tee ted end did not hold 
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up* lelaon alto reports that the viewing of certain program typo seated sore 

* ^ ^ — 

likely than othere to load to serious behavioral offenses, theee included 
prograaa Involving phyalcal or via ual violence In clou poraonel rolatlonahipe, 
program with gretultdua violence not germane to tha plot, realistic fictional 
^/ violence, violence ln.e good cause, and violent vea terns* 

In a striking contreat, Mllaveky and his collaaguaa In a Natloael Broadcasting 
Covpany penal atudy (24) coneludad differently, they collaetad dat« at aavaral 
polnta of tie* over a 3 roar parlod for 2400 alaatfntary aehool ehildran and 
from 900 toanagad high aehool boya i© two citiea. Peer novlnationo of aggrtaalon 
vara collaetad for the elementary aehool ehildran vhlla tha tat" *gnra gave 
raporta. tha raaulta obtaload through tha uaa of a recently developed aodal\ 
for eauaal analyala (Uaral XV computer prograa) ehoved that there vara abort- 
tor* •■all poaltiva corrolatlona batman viewing aeaeuree and eggreaalve Behevior 
taken at tha aaae point of tie*, lhay did not find any long-term af facta and 
thay coneludad that abort -term af facta did not cumulete and produea atabla 
pattarna of aggraaalva behevior In tha raal world < 

tha aaaalng excellence of thla studV« data and analyala would see* to 
poaa a aarloua chaUanga to tha eonclualona of tha NIMH raport ragardlng a 
eauaal influence. Bowevar, thla atudy vaa eonaldarad by tha NIMH updata group 

which coneludad unanlaoualy that » on balance, tha raaaareh evidence aupportad / 

/ 

tha eauaal inference* tha fact that a nagatlva finding ragardlng tha axiatanoa 
of a phenomenon or a ralatlonahlp cuatoaarlly la aceordad laaa va&ght than ate 
poaltiva flndlnga vaa a considaration— aaaualng that tha atudlaa generetin^ 
poaltiva flndlnga vera vail daalgned and rlgoroua. Logically, ona cannot/ 
definitively prove tha "null hypothetic , " thara aay be varioua raaaona /lor a 
atudy 'a nagatlva finding other than tha non-existence of what la being/a tudled. 
Indeed, the full approprlateneaa of the analytical aodal uaed in this/ atudy haa 
been questioned. A raanalyala by Cook (25) lad bin to conclude chef the NBC 
study eonclualona were faulty end that a more tenable conclusion fitoa'the data 
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waa clue television violence mejLwall lneraooo aggression, slong with other 
lector* , in children from 7 t<L*a> fun of egs. ^ 

A recently published etudy (26) provide 40 additional finding which la 
caneintent Hth the thoole that televieion la a potaat Influence oa viewer 
beheviore. Thla etudy uood interrupted time eerie e data, to examine, how the 
Introduction of televieion In African cltlee at dlf f arant times af factad FBI 
crime indicetore. The raaaarch una poaalbla bacauaa televieion reception by 
communities throughout tha country begin at dlf f arant times. This artificial 
ataggarlDg raaultad fron a Fadaral Cn—sinl cations Commission fraesa on new 
broadcaatlng licensee batvaan lata 1949. and ald-1950. Araaa receiving talavlalon 
baf ora tha frees* could than ba compered «t dlf farant tlaaa for le vale of crime 
with coaaunltlaa only provided talavlalon aftar tha f raaaa. Sophlatlcated 
snalysss did not reveal a conalatant af fact for all crlaaa but did show that 
tha Introduction of talavlalon conclusively lncraaaad larcaniaa and laaa 
definitively, auto thefte.^ Tha authpra believed that thaaa lncraaaaa vara 
probably largely due to attitudinal and motivational chengea. Thalr analyala 
of early talavlalon prograaalng Indicated that thaaa ware aoet likely due to 
Che arouaal of conauaptlon eppetltoo for aany young viewere, by the portrayal of 
alddle cUjo life etylaa end the heavy advertlelng of conauaptlon goods. 

A cave «t le In order ea I conclude this eeapllng of import snt reeaarch 
otudleo. The reeeerch evidence le baeed on etudlee of group e and doee" not 
peralt one et thle tlaa -o aaka a definitive prediction that a particular 
individual le violence prone or antl-eoelel juat on tha baale of heovy viewing 
of televloed violence* Aa Indicated earlier, beheviore era complex end 
multldetaralnad. Televlalon lnfluencee era important but there ere other 
potent lei lnfluencee et work. Whether e perticuler heavy talevlelon viewer 
will ect eggreeelvely or be entleoclel will aleo depend on other eepecte of hie 
background end the exletence of environmental lnetlgetore or rsgtralnts on hie 
•acting out. The extensive wetchlng of televised violence hee elgnlflcent 
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Mr. Hughes. Thank you, Dr. Pearl. 

What we' will do is hear from all the witnesses and then we will 
question at .the conclusion of all the testimony. 
Dr. Cook. 

Professor Cook. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and committee mem- 
bers. % 

Last November I was asked by a committee of the National Re* 
% search Council of the National Academy of Sciences to review the 
research on television and violence; paying particular attention to 
the NIMH report that Is being discussed here today. I did so, look- 
ing at all the literature^paying special attention to two naturalistic 
studies that have recently been completed, one by Milavsky and his 
colleagues at the NBC network, and another by Huesmann and 
Professor Eron at the University of Illinois. 

These studies were special because they lasted for 3 years and in- 
volved the repeated measurement of children's aggressiveness and 
television watching. 

They are interesting because, despite the differences in sponsor- 
ship, they reached very comparable fihdings. ft As I interpret the 
findings, and as I interpreted them to the committee, they were 
twofold: First, watching violence on television is associated with 
changes in aggressiveness that are not due to the initial aggressive- 
ness level of children. The second finding is that the change in ag- 
gressiveness was larger the longer the time period over which chil- 
dren had been watching violence on television. 

Now, the crucial issue is whether- these relationships are, indeed, 
causal. The research by Huesmann and Eron attempted to probe 
this by looking at alternative kpown causes of aggressiveness, and 
when they entered those into their analyses, they could not make 
the relationship between watching television violence and changes 
in aggressiveness disappear. When Milavsky and his colleagues did 
the same thing, in all of their analyses except one, the relationship 
between television watching and changes in aggressiveness, also 
did not disappear. For a number of reasons, outlined in more detail 
ttx my testimony, that one particular analysis is flawed and a 
better analysis was conducted by Huesmann, using more appropri- 
ate measures of the socioeconomic. status of the home. That also 
failed to show the relationship between television and violence dis- 
appearing. 

I am also disposed to see the relationship as causal because, in a 
large number of laboratory experiments where causal Relationships 
are easy to demonstrate, it has been shown that watching filmed 
violence leads to increases in instability and boisterousness among 
children. The laboratory is, of course, the wrong, setting since we 
we don't want to generalize to laboratory experiments. However, 
the hiboratory offers a clear causal aemon*tration with ordinary 
children. 

Also Mr. Schorr spoke to the rare cases of imitative violence in 
our society, where somewhat abnormal people have copied events 
that they have seen on television and have a few days later com- 
mitted kidnapings, hijackings, and the like. Here is also clear evi- 
dence of a causal connection in the right setting, the real world, 
but with the wrong group of people in the sense that they are cer- 
tainly not typical of the mainstream United States. 
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So I am Rrcpared to conclude that the relationship between tele- 
vision violence and Changes in aggression is, in fact, a causal rela- 
tionship. However, ftyo caveats have to be introduced immediately. 
The first is that byconventional social science criteria the size of 
that causal relationship, however consistent it may be across chil- 
dren *$^)m m&ny different backgrounds, is small, if not very small. 
Of the cSuses of violence in our society, I Would not -think that tele- 
vision is one of the major ones, at least not over the 3-year time 
period studied in the research to date. 

Now, what is special about television violence, of course, is that, 
technically at least, something can be done about it. It is much 
more difficult to do+ anything about most of the other causes of vio- 
lence in our society. 

The second caveat is that most of thfe studies of children — these 
large samples of children from different home backgrounds — have 
measured aggressiveness and violence as pushing, shoving, using 
strong language and the like, what some commentators would call 
incivility and ooisterousness rather than inflicting physical harm. 
The crucial issue, to which I believe Professor Eron will speak 
later, is to what extent these measures of boisterousness and inci- 
vility predict to getting jr.to^ trouble with the criminal justice 
system many years later. 

• I am prepared, therefore, to conclude from reviewing the litera- 
ture that there is a small, consistent generalized causal impact, but 
it is small. * 

There is a second issue involving television and crime that is 
worth raising. Most of the scholarly debate is about the effects of 
television on violence. There is beginning to surface some evidence 
that television may affect larcenies and perhaps auto theft, crimes 
of property transfer. The evidence is, in part, historical, in that 
when television was still being introduced into the United States 
between 1949 and 1952 the FCC froze the issuance of new station 
licenses. That meant that some towns and cities could not get tele- 
vision that wanted it. 

Thirty-four towns and cities throughout the United States were 
studied which had television before the FCC freeze. It was shown 
that when the television saturation of households exceeded 50 per- 
cent—closer on the average to 70 or 80 percent— larcenies in- 
creased by more than 5 percent. When a different set of 34 towns 
and cities— again all across the United States— finally got televi- 
sion after the freeze was lifted, there also, when saturation was 
way over 50 percent, larcenies increased by more than 5 percent. 
The same thing happened when you studied, not towns, but States 
that got television sooner versus States that got television later. 

Now, these data are from one set of investigators only. They are 
9 obviously historical and don't necessarily apply to the 1980s. Also, 
we don't understand why there is a relationship between television 
saturation and larcenies going up in the communities, with per- 
Kaps auto thefts also going up. There is no evidence though that 
television saturation affected assaults or burglaries. 

Now, what is important about that study is, I think, two things: 
First, the measure of crime used was the uniform crime reports of 
the FBI, one of the standard measures used in oui; society for moni- 
toring the incidence of crime. The second thing to note is that if 
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one wants to look at television and crime, then one tas to do more 
than look at television and its causal links to vjolenceVTelevision is 
about consumption. Not everybody^_ean consume equally well and 
not everybody consumes at the levels>Brtrayed in advertising and 
on shows. There is therefore the possibility of a causal link be- 
tween television and crimes of larceny. 
Thank you. 

[The statement of Thomas Cook follows:] 
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Testimony before The Subcommittee 
on Crime of the House Commute on Judiciary 
present by 

IL. 

Thomas D. Cook, Professor of Psychology, yrban Affairs and Public Polioy 

April 13, 1983 

The core of my testimony is oontained in Appendices I and IX that X want 
briefly to summarize in order, to make two major points* Firsts that over a 
three-9fear period viewing vlolenoe on television lnoreases the inoivility of 
children from a wide range of home backgrounds; and seconds that when it was 
first introduced in the late, l£j40's and early 1950'a, television was 
associated with an increase in larcenies of 09*0 than 5% as. measured by FBI 
Uniform Crime Statistiqs. 

With respect to the first point, after reviewing the literature on 
television violence and aggresslop by ohildren, paying particular attention to 
recent three-year studies by Milavaky et al. oonduoted for NBC and by Kuesciann 
et al. conducted with f finds from NIMH, X am willing to conclude on the basis 
of the striking similarity in data patterns between the studies that: (a) fr 
viewing violence on television causally contributes to the aggressiveness of 
ohildren, as measured by the investigators; and (b) that the effect of 
television violence on aggression is larger the longer the time period over 
which aggression is measured. However, these demonstrated effects are very 
scull in magnitude, and it is not likely that three years oTTi^Wing violence 
on TV is a major cause of violence in our society. Over longer periods the 
ef foots may be larger, but we do not know that. Also, it Is worth noting that 
the raea3ures of aggression by children reflect more boisterousness and 
incivility than the inflicting of physical harm that many people in our 
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society oonsider to bo oontral to definitions of ohildren's violenoe or • 
aggressiveness. The cruoial issue is how the measures used in the/research I 
reviewed relate to violenoe in later life* I believe that Professor Eron viil 
apeak to this, with data over a £0 year period that he interprets as showing a 
relationship between inoivility in ohildhood and problems with the law as an 
adult* X believe that he will also steak to the isaue of whether effeots are 
larger with longer tine intervals between aeasurea of aggression* 

My interpretation of the. study by Mi lav sky et-al. oonfliots somewhat with 
the authors* own jjonclusions. They olaia that the relationships they obtained 
between watohing television violenoe and ohanges in aggression » are artifaots 
of a aooial dynamlo that lapels poorer ohildren both to be heavier watchers of 
television violence and also to become ever more violent as they grow older 
when compared to ohildren from more affluent homes » That is, the authors 
ola la that the association between watohing violenoe and ohanges in aggression 
may he due to poorer children beooming increasingly more aggressive over time 
for reasons that have nothing to do with watohing television per se » For 
reasons enumerated in Appendix I, I find their analysis unoonvinoing because 
(a) half of the children in their analysis were assigned SES soores equal to 
the average -child in their school rather than to the SES level of their own 
home; (b) the offeots of watching television violence were dear for the 
majority of girls studied who attended schools that the investigations 
themselves charaoterized as "middle class ; n and (c) the authors conduoted many 
analyses u3ing different variables to try to make the relationship between 
television watohing and increases in violence disappear* Of the many they 
tried only SES made the relationships disappear and so it is possible that the 
disappearance of the relationship may be due to chance. This last possibility 
is strongly suggested by the most important piece of information of all. When 



they examined the relationship between wa toning television violence and 

changes in agression, Huesmann et al. obtained muoh the same pattern or small 

but oonsistent effects as Milavsky et al. But when Huesmann et al. introduced 

a child-speoifio fc SEfe measure* into their analysis , the relationship between 

viewing violence and increases in oomralting viplenoe did not disappear as it 

did with the flawed SES measure of Milavsky et al. The evidence to date 

suggests to me that Milavsky et al: have not demonstrated that the 

« «■ 
relationship between watching' violence on TV and increases in violence are due 

to differences in home SES level and not due to television watching. 

Drawing conclusions about causation always requires Judgment and 

inference. For the reasons mentioned above, X am now willing to conclude that 

a very small causal relationship is consistently apparent that gets larger the 

longer the time interval studied* However, the maximal time interval in tt^SL 

v 

studies T reviewed was three years, and most children view violence for longer^ 
than this. 

The second point I want to make concerns television and its possible 
effects on FBI measures of larceny f which are crimes primarily involving - 
shoplifting, bicycle thefts, thefts from automobiles, thefts of automobile 
accessories, and thefts from homes where the perpetrator had lawful reasons 
for beinfl on the premises. The claim outlined in Appendix II, is that in four 
out of four tests the introduction of television was associated with about an 
increase of aft least 53t in the larcenies reported to the FBI. The study 
involved two sets of town.*) and cities throughout the USA. In the first set of 
V* town3 and cities, the percentafle of homes with « TV set reached over c j0% by 
1951. In that year, larcunciea increased in th«6e towns and cities more than 
in the control group of cities that did not receive television ^gnals until 
1953, when the FCC lifted its freeze on the issuance of new station 
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licenses* After 1953 the second set of 3** cities finally reoelved tei 
and in 1955 the percentage of hoses in them with television was also 
of 50$, In 1955, larcenies inoreased by about 10} in the seoond eet o| 
that had Just gotten TV when compared to the oltlea that had gotten TV 
earlier. In other words, larcenies repeatedly Inoreased by sore tjian 5> the 
year that television saturation of hones inoreased to a level above 501. 
^ These results have not yet been independently replicated; nor applied to 

more recent times. Consequently, my oonoeption of social responsibility 

t * * 

impels me to believe that we should treat them as suggestive rather than 

*» 

definitive. Nonetheless, there are some things that probably do not account 

i 

for the findings. 

This effeot la not likely to be due to thifcves stealing, television sets 
as they became more available in communities that had Just gotten TV. U^rst, 
most sets are presumably stolen in burglaries and not laroenles; seoond, it la 
not easy to imagine shoplifting early TV set? which were encased in heavy and 
bulky consoles i and third it is also diffioult to imagine one's children 1 * 
friends (the major perpetrators of laroenies from homes where lawful entry has 
been obtained) walking offwith heavy oonsoles. 

One soholar has argue^o me informally that the effect may be due to 
poorer persons getting television last in their community and stealing, not 
because the content of television impelled them to steal r but because they 
wanted to bo able to buy a television setl This explanation may be true", but 
it has to counter the widespread belief that, in its earliest years, 
television was associated with individuals visiting neighbors on their block 
who already had nets. Non-ownerohip was not the samr as non-viewing! 

Some have also argued that the association between larceny and the 
introduction of TV may be due to early police shows making citizens more aware 
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of their duty to report crime, thereby inoreaalng reporting but not criminal 

behavior per ee. Thia explanation nay also be true. But if so, it haa to 

account for the faot that the introduction of television did not affect 

burglsri*s or assaults. Vhy should there be an inoresse in reporting « 

larconcies but not burglaries or sosaults? 

My speoulstion st this tine is that ths effect, if it is reel, may be due „ 
to television's presentation of consumption patterns, both in advertisements 
and the oontent of entertainment shows. For poorer Americans (s group more 
likely to commit lsroeny) TV oontinuslly reminds them that they are uot part 
of tt* mainstream of consumption . Adoleaoenta and young Tidulta (the nsjor 
perpfetrstors of larceny smong the poor) msy reaot to this marginality as 
ooaiumere or the things that TV offers and portrays by .stealing. Tor they hsve 
'not yet learned or accepted the meohanism .rtioh other poor Americans, ss they 
get. older, develop in order to reoonoile themselves to the lirestyle and 
consumption patterns they sotually experience which fall below the lifestyles 

and consumption patterns held out by TV as "normal" or "desirable." 

. <*■ 

In summary, my evidence indicates: 

That, over three years, violence on TV has a very small oausal impact on 
bolaterousenesa and inoiviiity among young children— an effect which gets 
larger the longer the time period over whioh, hoisterouaness and inoiviiity are 
measured. 

That the introduction of television has been associated with increases in 
the rate or larceny as measured by FBI Uniform Crime Reports, However, the 
study in question has not yet been Independently replicated, and* no convincing 
evidence exists relating the p'henoowiK .lther to the 1980's or to the 
theoretical mechanisms tlfcit bring the effect about. , 
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* * * 

Mr. Huohrs. Thank you. Professor Cook. 

Dr. Lichter. ^ 

Dr. Lichter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

I would like to speak about the context in which much of TV vio- 
lence occurs/ that of crime. For every'American who is victimized 
by crime, several experience it vicariously each night on their telfe- 
„ vision sets. But while cops and robbers are a staple of TV enter- 
tainment, we know comparatively little about how TV portrays 
crime and the law. . > 

To address tips issue as part of a larger study of how television 
portrays American society, my colleagues and I oxamined the 
nature of crime and law enforcement on 6 weeks of prime time pro- 
grams, 263 shows, from the 1980-81 television season. Prime time 
television creates a fantasy world that is frequently dangerous and 
violent. Our study identified 417 illegal acts, an average of about 
1.7 crimes per series episode. Moreover, lawbreakers on television 
tended to engage in the most serious and violent crimes to an 
extent that bears little relation to reality. Every fourth Crime 
shown was a murder; one in six was a violent theft. Overall, a ma- 
jority of all illegal acts portrayed were crimes of violence. 

All of this is in sharp contrast to FBI statistics, showing that 
most crimes are such mundane offenses as drunk driving, larceny, 
disorderly conduct and drug abuse. Evfti serious crime in real life 
tends to be directed against property rathor* than persons. But tele- 
vision entertainment largely ignores most aspects of real crime in 
America* focusing instead on the most serious, violent, and, life- 
threatening offenses. * 

If prime time crime bears little relation to the genuine article, 
television criminals are equally far removed from their real life 
counterparts. TV introduces the viewer to two types of criminals— 
the professional deviant who leads a life of crime, and the apparent 
pillar of the community who turns to crime to maintain or better 
his standard of living. Criminals on TV are usually middle or 
upper class, white males over the age of 30. As mature adults, they 
rarely act on impulse. Instead, their lawbreaking is carefully calcu- 
lated to advance their own interest. 

The vast majority of televised crime is predicated on the pure 
greed of the "haves/ 1 who, unlike criminals in real life, are far re- 
moved from a culture of poverty. On TV, wealthy characters are 
over twice as likely to commit crimes as those identified as poor or 
middle class. Along these lines, the stock criminal type is the busi- 
nessman whose selfish pursuit of profit leads him into illegal activ- 
ity. The notorious J.R. Ewing of "Dallas," who, by the way, is cur- 
rently engaged in illegal oil sales to Cuba, is not the exception, but 
the rule in TV crime. Businessmen and their underlings account 
for almost one in four lawbreakers with identifiable occupations on 
television. They constitute the largest criminal group aside from 
professional gangsters. 

But substantial numbers of criminals are drawn from other sec- 
tors of the establishment, as well, including educated professionals 
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and the police themselves. In fact, one criminal in eight was drawn 
from the ranks of those sworn to uphold the law. 

In general, television's crimestoppers, handled their jobs in a 
competent manner, although a significant minority was inept or 
, positively criminal. About one law enforcer in six fell into these 
categories. Among the "bunglers" familiar to TV viewers are the 
police officers on the "Dukes of Hazard," while crooked cops in- 
clude Sheriff Titus Simple of "Flamingo Road," involved in black- 
mail and bribery. 
Mr - Hughes. Dr. Lichter, I wonder if we can take a break here. 

* u « ave a vote in P r °S ress and on1 y have about 6 minutes to get to 
the floor. I am going to recess the subcommittee for about 15 min- 
utes. 

[Whereupon, the subcommittee was in recess.] 4 
Mr. Hughes. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Dr. Lichter, you may proceed. 

Dr. Lichter. A major finding of our study was the priyileged do- ' 
sition of private investigators relative to other law enforcers. In all 
the programs we viewed, not a single private eye played the 
heavy. By contrast, the crooked cop and greedy lawyer provided 
recurring negatfve images. More often than not, ordinary law en- 
forcers^jailed to catch the crook, or played a mere supporting role 
for the glamorous private eye. The phenomenal success of private 
eyes such as Magnum, Nero Wolfe, and Dan Tanna of "Vegas" was 
part of a broader trend involving the need for outside help to en- 
\ force the law. 

In addition to that quintessential outsider, the private eye, the 
police often required the help of the private citizen to foil the bad 
guys. Their assistance did not take the form of merely providing 
evidence or identifying suspects, but of actually solving the crimes 
themselves. In brief, effective law enforcement was often the prov- 
ince of the outsider who bypassed the law enforcement establish- 
ment. 

On television, the police, the G vernment and the legal profes- 
sion are often shown as competent, if uninspired, upholders of the 
law. But these law enforcement professionals often need the help of 
a lone outsider, the private eye or citizen detective, to bring evil- 
doers to justice. Surprisingly, often on prime time, the insiders 
break the law and the outsiders enforce it. 

I would like to discuss just briefly some possible ways of account- 
ing for the alternate reality that television creates in its portrayal 
of crime and law enforcement. My colleagues and I believe that 
program content reflects not only commercial pressures but also 
the homogeneous social values of Hollywood's creative community. 
This conclusion is based on the results of our recent' study of over 
1(H) top television writers, producers, and industry executives. 
Three out of four members of the Hollywood elite believe that TV 
entertainment programs should portray society realistically. In this 
case, why is crime on television shown in an unrealistic fashion? 
Presumably, program creators are constrained by audience tastes 
in the form of Nielsen ratings. Yet ratings cannot account for the 
entire disparity between real life crime and television's version. 

We believe that television's antiauthority portrayal of crime and 
law enforcement, in part, reflects the social and political alienation 
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°L T Y f c «iators. For example, two out of three believed that public 
O'ficials i don t care about the average man. Two out of three be- 
lieved that the very structure of our society causes alienation. And 
nearly half think that our institutions need a complete overhaul. 

Audiences may like "shoot 'em ups," but the polls show that the 
average American is not nearly as alienated from social institu- 
l° nS u a n 18 tne avera £ e television producer. Further members of 
this Hollywood elite do not regard themselves purely as entertain- 
ers, but also as social reformers. Two out of three agreed that TV 
entertainment should be a major force for social reform In short, 
television s creators are not in it just for the money. They also seek 
to move the audience toward their own vision of the good society. 

But, perhaps, this offers a ray of hope for those who would like 
to see life on television become less violent and crime-ridden, for 
ironically, most of the writers and producers we surveyed agreed 
there is too much violence on the programs that they create for 
America s nightly consumption. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Linda Lichter follows:] 
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This study examines the lit are of crime and lav en- 
forcement portrayed in L63 pri*e-tine programs from the 
1980-41 television season* It differs froi lost research on 
Tf violence by focusing on the contest in which such vio- 
lence occurs. tfe esployed a scientific contest analysis to 
analyse types of crises characteristic of criminals, and 
portrayals oi Ian enforcement officials. Ihis is part of an 
ongoing study ot now television entertainment has portrayed 
American society over the past thirty years. Our major 
findings follow* 

*> 

First, crise pervades If entertainment. The study 
identified 250 criminals, alsost one per show* They commit- 
ted 417 crimes, or 1*7 per show. 

Second, crise on tf is far sore violent than in real 
life. Burder is by far the most cennon crise on television, 
occurring on average once every two and one halt programs* 
Serious crise on TV is over 200 tines sore likely to involve 
surder than in real liff, according to Fax crise Index sta- 
tistics* floreover, a majority cf tf crises involve vio- 
lence, and Tf crise is alsost twelve tines as likely to he 
violent as real life crise. 

Third, TV criminals tead to cose fron the "establish- 
ment", flost prise tise lawbreakers are siddle or upper- 
class white sales over 30 years old. Businesssen are res- 
ponsible for sore crise than any group other than 
professional crininals. A stock crininal "type" is the 
wealthy businessman motivated by greed* 

Fourth, sost crime is punished, but policemen are 
rarely the heroes. Alsost all Tf criminals are caught or 
thwarted, unlike crime in real life. Private eyes and even 
private citizen** are portrayed as much, better crime fighters 
than the police. A majority of policemen are shown posi- 
tively, but a substantial minority are either corrupt or in- 
competent, and heroic cops are rare. Surprisingly often on 
TV entertainment, the insiders break the law and the outsid- 
ers enforce it. 

Television's portrayal of crime and law enforcement 
pcobably reflects bcth coisercial pressures and the atti- 
tudes of Hollywood's creative^coamunity. Our survey of top 
writers and producers revealed that they agree that there is 
too much violence on television. At the Sdic time, they are 
strongly critical of political and social authority, and 
they believe TV entertainment should be a force for social 
reform. 




2. uniifinsnoi 

Crime has become a ■ajor cooccro Cor most Americans. Every 
year one household in three is touched by criie,, In 1979, 
the National Criie survey determined that over <*0 million 
people across the Onited States were victims of attempted 
criminal offenses. This included over sii pillion people 
terrorized by illegal activity involving the threat or act 
of violence* 



Hor is there any safe haven from the possibility of 
buing victimired. Criie cuts across the boundaries of age, 
set, idee, class and geography. Despite the well documented 
vulnerability of the elderly tc street crime, victimization 
rates are far higher for young people than for senior citiz- 
ens. Although voien are uniquely vicitimized by crimes such 
as rape. Males are more likely to be the targets of lost vi- 
olent ernes. Nonwhites are lore vulnerable to crimes cf 
violence than are whites, but thieves prey on all racial 
groups aoout equally. Poor people are most susceptible to 
violoct crime, but the wealthy suffer the highest rate of 
personal larceny. Finally, while crimes ot violence are 
most prevalent in central cities, suburbanites are just as 
likely t o be plagued by theft. in fact, crimes such as as- 
sault, larceny, and butg.lary are more common in small cities 
than in major metropolises* 



Yet for every American unlucky enough to be touched by 
crime, several eiyerience crime vicariously every evening on 
their television sets. Cops and robbers, sheriffs and ban- 
dits, private "eyes" and underworld violence, have always 
been staples of television entertainment. For all the at- 
teution that has been lavished on televised violence, «e 
know very little about televised crime. Tfet, crime provides 
thu context for much of the violent and otherwise antisocial 
behavior that appears on the small screen. Researchers have 
found that heavy television watchers perceive the real world 
dii more violent and crime ridden than it actually is. Alt- 
houjh the implications of this fact have been disputed, it 
raises the possibility that televised crime may influence 
the attitudes and behavior ot audxences in ways that are 
still unknown. 1 



i (ietbner,U€orje, and Oross, Larry. "Living with Televi- 
sion: Th* Violence Profile." Journal ot Communication, 
1976,26,17 3-199. For criticism of their findings sec Pa%l 
Hirsch, "The Scary World of the houviever and Other looaa- 
li#-j." communication Research, 1980,7, U0J-<*56 ; *a*il 
Hunch, "On Hot^L^arning from One 1 * Own flistakes." Com i_u~ 
n ii;g t j. on Ke^ea r^ch , 1981, b, 3- 37. 
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He cannot begin to chart the possible effects of criie 
on television, however, without first understanding the cole 
it plays in entertainment prograis* The purpose of this 
study is to exaxine ay steaaticai ly the extent and nature of 
criie and lav enforcesent as they are portrayed on ptiic- 
tise television entertainsent. Oar approach is to ccshine 
the social scientific technique of * content analysis with 
relevant illustrations froi the programs theiselves. Me 
shall focus first on the types of illegal behavior portrayed 
and thaa on the portrayals of those who cossit crises. Fi- 
nally, in a companion piece, we exaxine the other half of 
the cops and robbers tandes, the nature of law enforcement 
on television entertaimen t. 



3. BET BO D 

Using a six-week prograa saiple, of priie~tiie series 
frox the 19d0-8i television season, specific categories were 
developed to code nultiple chaxacteristics of each criie 
con it ted, as yell as each criiinal and law enforcer por- 
trayed. A list' of all shows coded is included in the aipen- 
dix. T 



All programs in which at least one criie was coiaitted 
or d law enforcer appeared were coded* Prograis were iden- 
tified according to series title, broadcast date, network 
and general progras type (coxed y vs« adventure/draia) • A 
criminal wa,s defined as an individual who knowingly or un- 
knowingly violated 4?iy local, state, or federal criiinal 
statute. A lav enfccer was coded if he was identified as 
'lurking in an occupation directly related to law enforcement 
at the local, state or national level, either through infor- 
mation that he or other characters supplied oc through the 
televised work setting* 



The content analysis systoi used tor the study took a 
"conservative" approach. A character- was ceded as a criii- 
nal or law enforcer only when identified as'such in each 
show. If a character was so defined in one episode, but 
1 1; is was not naue explicit id another segient, he was coded 
^n*/ in the first episode. One could not assuie that the 
television viewer would ideutif y a character as a criiinal 
or law enforcer unless this status was established in each 
episode. All characters were coded as individuals. 
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The sex and race of each character were also coded, 
the latter allowed £cr all major racial groups likely to te 
portrayed on television, including whites* blacks, Hispanics 
and those of Oriental extraction. Age was categorized in 
four aajor groups: those under 16, those 18 to 30, those 
aged 30 to 50, and those o?er SO. while age could not te 
determined by strict objective criteria, it was possible to 
easily fit people into these . categories on the basis cf 
their general appearance. (Of course, those on television 
■ay sees younger than their actual age.) 

The relative economic status of a character was coded 
when. kiMMfn* These categories included wealthy, middle class 
and working class or poor. The continuity of characters was 
coded according to ihether they were aajor stars of a ser- 
ies, played minor roles on a continuous ba^is or made only a 
single appearance. This status was easily established trci 
the show's opening credits, which specified these distinc- 
tions. 



All criminals were classified according to occupation 
when such information was provided. These categories re- 
flected the nature cf criminals 1 economic endeavors on te- 
levision rather thai any comprehensive listing of actual oc- 
cupations. > These occupational categories included 
••professional* criminals, their flunkies, police, business- 
man, professionals such as doctors and lawyers, blue collar 
workers and a diverse residual category that included such 
characters as a carnival announcer and a motorcycle racer* 



Bach law enforcer was also classified according to his 
general occupational position. The range of these positions 
reflected the particular diversity of law related occupa- 
tions in television entertainment. taw enforcers fell imta 
six general categories. First, there were various types ct 
lawyers, ail coded into a single category, .since television 
often failed to specify their particular affiliation. Sec- 
ond were judges at all levels of the judicial system. Thitd 
were myriad private investigators. The fourth catgegory 
contained all police, from tfce "dop on the beat" ap the 
hierarchy to the police commissioner. Is well as sheriffs 
and their deputies. Fifth were other government agents in- 
cluding the P.D.K, C. I.A., and special investigative per- 
sonnel from other government agencies, such as the internal 
revenue service, who were involved with criminal ^nd Ian en- 
forcement activities. Finally, a residual category coo- 
tai ed law enforcers whose geoerai occupations were not por- 
trayed >ften enough to justify i,^arate categories. 
Security juaLu w*ice classified in this group. 
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Criies were coded individually according to 
definitions provided Jaj the IBI's Oaifora Crine leports. 
Adapting the FBI 's latest coapreheaaive list of criies, * we 
also grouped all criaiaal acts on television into the fol- 
lowing categories: Violent criies include nurder, robbery, 
kidnapping, aggra fated assault and rape;serious crises in- 
clude these violtfat crises as veil as burglary, larceny and 
so tor tehicle theft, 



Criminals vers also coded according to whether they 
eere fir it tine or habitual offenders, the aotive that pro- 
pelled each crisiAal to_cBaeit his crxeo was noted where 
such indorsation was evident. * laong these actives were 
greed or sose other fori of self interest f aeatal imbalance, 
political, sexual, / syap^thetic or altruistic aotites, per- 
sonal vendettas, and accident^ acts* 

*> 

The outccie or plot resolution of a character's behav- 
ior was coded where known. These outcoies included success,, 
failure and various types of character change. Success de- 
noted achieving one's intended goal, such as getting away 
with a .crine or capturing the criainal. Defeat occurred 
when a character did not succeed in his endeavor or was Fin- 
ished for it. Finally, a character could have a change cf 
heart. Per eidiple, a crisiaal could ultisately express 
genuine regret and declare his intention to turn ov" \ new 
leaf. In such cases, the cutcoee *as coded as repen.auce. 



- r' 

V 

* U.S. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Uniform Crine £e£££is: £LsAJ!£ ifi United Staj.es, 
l IISO (Washington" O.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1981). ~ Unless otherwise specified, all references to 
ccine statistics ate froa the docuaent. 

J This category was adapted fcoa one used by Joseph R. Ooa- 
inick in "Ciine and law Enforcement on Prine-tiae telef- 
sion," Public Oj^uign fluarierlj. Vol. 37, No. 2, ^ffHa»e 
J,pp7 2Ul-2i>0. 
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The 26) programs we viewed containedla total of 250 crimi- 
nals who coiaitted 4 17 crises. That Jocks out to alwost one ^ 
criainal and 1«7 criaes per show ac/oss the entire evening 
schedule. There can be no question then, that criae is a j 
ptevelant activity ou televisioa entertainaent. 

.Mine out of ten crines occur re4^o©'4«•«^"iiIf^'*thipfi ,, * 
and "Dynasty**, although that 9ence accounted tor only a ai- 
nority of ' the programs viewed. The prevalence of coaedy 
.shows during priie tine is accounted for partly, by audience 
taste and partly by scheduling constraints. flaoy acre sit- 
cois than draaas fit snugly into thirty linute tine slots, ^ 
so there are aore conedies scheduled,, althcugh proportion* 
dtely nore tine pet program is given over to draaas. * 

Some ernes did occur on situation conedies, such as a 
"Barney flilier" episode where an irrate restaurant custoaer 
assaulted a waiter who deaeaoed bis looks (3/12). Host 
crises, however, were roaaitted on adventure series. These 
included prograis like an episode ot "The Greatest Aaerican 
Hero" where a business executive, vho aanufactured "classi- 
fied" equipment for the goverbaent, coaaitted treason by 
selling secrets to an eneay country <V15) , as veli*as co r s 
and robbers shows like "Hill Street Blues," which featured a 
variety of criaes ranging troa coifon pickpockets (V**> to a 
rapist who stalked his « iqfTas in a local park (J/28). 

Just as strilftng as the sheer nuiber of criae^ wen 
the types gf criae portrayed. Television scripts rarely 
deal with the nund^ne and huadrui activities that occupy the 
cop on the beat. Peal policeien spend nuch ot their time 
dealing with such "low-profile" cnieS as Aunkeness, di- 
sorderly conduct, breaking and entering, anwvandalisa. £y 
contrast, their television counterparts ai«T confronted with 
an overwhelming tide of aurders, muggings, and cssauits. 

In short, the bulk of criwe on televisicn is fat aore 
serious than in teal life. It consists largely of vicious 
attacks oy calculating criwinals on innocent victins. This 
is shown graphically by table 1, which enumerates the vari- 
ous typos of crises roit rayed on te le vision. tturder, the 
aost serious criae of all, if also by far the nest coancn 
criae on television. Our study recorded over a hundred 
aurders, or roughly one hoiicide every two and one half pro- 
graas. The ingenuity of scriptwriters never seems to flag 
*hun it coies to concocting settings for hoaicides. Thus, a 
psychopathic hairdresser on the now dtfunct "Veg^s" autdered 
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seteral of his (imIi customers (3/4), go "Hart to Hart", a 
ship's captain, who used bis pleasure cruise* to-4istrifeuVe~ 
counterfeit aooey to unsuspecti*4~p*sseB93rs, siailarly dis- 
posed of a grimte-isvesTIgatar who infiltrated bis opera- 



Owera.ll, sucb Borders accounted for alaost one criae 
in four sbovo oo prise-tiae television. The preponderance 
of hoaocide* sets the tone f^c television's, portrayal of 
illegal activity. Ill, the cossonlj depicted crises involved 
tbe threat or use of force against other people* In addi- 
tion to aurder, these, crises included robbery, k^dnappfM 
and aggravated assault. log€t*_^r these four categories <K 
crise added up to 57 percent of. all those coded. Bo other 
single category Bade up ss such as five percent of 'the to- 
tal. 



After aurder, robbery Mas the aost prevalent fora of 
unlawful behavior* accounting for alaost one crise in sii. 
Por exaaple, a teaa of Buggers accosted the elderly on an 
episode of "Mork and Sindy* (1/1*) # while an araed teenager 
heldf up a grocery store on "Hill Street BlUes" (3/28). Bob- 
ber*, as defined ia the FBI Quifora criae Bepbrts, always 
involves force or the threat of forctiw This reliance on ac- 
tual . or threatened violence distinguishes it froa siaple 
larceny (theft) and burglary. \ 



The other two aost coaaon offenses during priae tiwe, 
kidnapping and aggravated assaults— each accounted for aLout 
one criae in twelve. - The Torse r was illustrated by s "fan- 
tasy Island" segseat on which a young aao kidnapped his own 
girlfriend to extort aoney froa her wealthy father (4/18)- 
The latter was exemplified by a "Dynasty" script that called 
for a hired thug to administer a brutal beating to an adver- 
sary of series star Blake Carriagtcn (3/9). Just ss robbery 
is a aore serious and violent crise than siaple theft, ag- 
gravated assault is guite different froa a siaple fistfight 
or shoving Batch. It consists of an attack aiaed at in- 
flicting severe injury, often involving the use of a weapon. 
Sisplb assault, by contrast, involves neither a weapon *»or 
serious injury. 

\ 

In sub, the majority of criaes shown on priae tiae te- 
lefision were guite serious, involving personal attacks that 
carried at least the potential for serious injury or death, 
of course, aany other criaes were portrayed, sose sore seri- 
ous than others. ' line additional categories each coaprised 
between two and five percent of all instances of televised 
criae. to descending order of frequency, they involved bri- 



bery, burglary (breaking and entering) , drug-i^lated 
offenses, blackball, fraud, gambling, larceny or theft, ei- 
portion aod rape. When combined with the "big four" of 
aurder, robbery, kidnapping and aggravated assault, that 
aakes thirteen categories that account for 86 perfeent of all 
televised crine. By contrast such everyday "garden variety" 
crises as prostitution, drunk driving, receiving stolen 
property, ainor sei offense and weapons offenses each ac- 
counted for less than one half of one percent of all prise 
tiee criae. 



5. II 15- UUU2J 



Relatively few types of crise, especially the voce 
serious crises, account tot lost of the illegal activities 
television uses to entertain its (rise tine audience. to 
indicate the extent to which this behavior is weighted to- 
ward the aost violent and dangerous crises, we can coapace 
these findings with FBI data on actual crise in Aaerica. 



Direct comparisons are not easy to cone by, since sost 
FBI statistics are based en arrest records - rather than re- 
ports of criae. Unlike such real-life criae, however, te- 
levised criae usually leads to arrest, so the figures are 
roughly cosparable in this regard. 



The relative frequency of real life oriaes is indicat- 
ed oj tabic 2. It suggests that, after an evening spent 
watching television, a trip to the precinct house night be 
something of a letdown. At the top of the fBl's list are 
drunk driving, larceny (theft without violence), drunkenness, 
disorderly conduct, and drug abuse, which together account 
for a sajority of all arrests nationwide. Ccnpared to- TV's 
concentration on aurder, robbery, kidnapping, and aggravated 
assault, these transgressions seen positively prdsaic. In 
descending order of frequency, the drunk and disorderly, 
thieves and drug abusers are followed by such relatively li- 
no r aalef actors as those charged v uitb burglary, sinple as- 
sault and fraud. , 



The first of T¥'s high- vis x b ili ty crines to appear cn 
the list is aggravated assault. It ranks ninth, accounting 
for -only three percent of all arrests- Even so, serious as- 
saults are faji aore coaaon than robberies* Forcible thefts 
coaprittt) only one percent of all arrests in real life, coi- 
partid to one in every sii crises cn television. let even 
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robberies ace far a rue coaeoh than Borders, thick doiinate 
criae oo the airwavaa. In 1980 only one-fifth of one pec- 
cent of all arrests eere for a order or non-negligent md- 
slaughter. As a proportion of ail crises, that ataas Bord- 
ers are over trelve tiaes sore frequent on televisioa than 
Id real life, is for kidnappings, the} occur so infrequently 
that the FBI doesn't bother to list thee as a a&parate cate- 
gory. 

of course, a policoian's life sa} sot be dull; but 
neither is it always entertaining to others. One coo Id 
hardly expect aany television plois to revolve arpand oases 
•of vandaliss and littering. And while dronkcnnesa iay be a' 
sajor health problea, how aany ways can you fill "The Days 
of vine and Hoses"? line hours of sightly prise tine guicfc- 
ly censuses an awesoie asouat of plotting and dialogue, end 
it's easier to aaintain audience interest aith dastardly 
deeds than with the relatively hoadrus staff of everyday 
police uork. Over the long run* "Dragnet's Joe Friday Just 
can't coapete with Jaaes Bond. 

And yet, even given the need to entertain 'and titil- 
late an audience increasingly 1 jaded by the whirl of aodern 
life, television's fantasy world rcaains a surprisingly dan- 
gerous place. Even ehen ve restrict our attention to the 
aost serious crises, televisioa selects out the darkest aed 
aost violent side of nuaan behavior for its stories. To de- 
sonstrate Mis, tie seed only oianioe the relative incidence 
of the aost serious categories of criie in real life. Seri- 
ous crises are those that congrise the FBI Criae Index, 
which serves as the basis for aost of the FBI's yearly re- 
ports oo the criae rate. Included is the crise index are 
aurder and nonnegligent naaslaughter, forcible rape, rob* 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and aotor vehi- 
cle theft. 

\ 

in 19B0, these serious crises accounted for 23 percent 
of all arrests, excluding nincr traffic offenses. In the 
progress we viewed froa the 1980-61 television season, the 
saae offenses accounted, a sajority (57 percent) Of the 
crises portrayed. lith the addition of kidnappings, which 
are too infrequent tc even appear on the FBI's list, serious 
crises sake up 66.7 percent, or precisely two-thirds of all 
peine tine crise. Even aore strikinq is the discrepancy 
between the relative proportion of violent crise on televi- 
sion and in* real life. Violent crises (Border, rape, aggra- 
vated assault, robbery and kidnapping) accounted for only 
five percent of all arrests in 1980; on television they ac- 
counted for 59 percent ot illegal acts. So televised criae 
wau alaost twelve tints as likely to be violent as was real. 
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life criae ,4 as measured,^ arrests during roughly the same 
time period. 



The ultimate violent crime, murder, /an through 4 var- 
iety of series. On "Vegas" , a stockbroker , Mho »owa«d" a 
highclass call girl . ring, killed two of his employees he- 
cause they wanted out of the operation (a/1). On "Balking 
Tall", aa industrialist ordered the murder of an employee 
who discovered that be had been illegally dumping toxic 
wastes (3/2M). Aad on "The Greatest American Hero, * right- 
wing terrorists killed an FBI agent who investigated their 
plot to seize control of the country (3/16). 



The tore mundane bat pervasive real-life criaes were 
largely neglected. in tact, drunk driving was portrayed on 
only ope program in our sample, an episode of "Chips* 
(a/19). According to National Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration estimates* alcohol is implicated in as many as 
half the traffic fatalities each year. • * That neans that 
aixing driving and drink is responsible for nore deaths each 
year than the total number of homicides. Yet on television, 
murders are portrayed abou? one hundred tines as often as 
drunk driving. 



To finu tune these comparisons, we can exaiine the 
frequency of each najor offense as a porportion of all seri- 
ous criaes on television and in reality. An advantage of 
this procedure is that the FBI publishes totals of all re- 
ported offenses, not siaply arrests, for serious criae only. 



Table 3 reveals the very different proportions of na- 
jor criaes that appear on television and' in the the real Am- 
erica. It shows that most serious crime is directed toward 
property, rather than people and does not involve the use or 
threat of force. On the 1980 FBI criae index, almost nine 
out at ten offenses are burglaries or ♦hefts that involve no 
physical danger for the victim. Only one serious crime in 
ten inolves violence. Surder, rape and kidnapping each ac- 
count for less than one percent of all serious crimes. Ag- 
gravated assault and rcbbery, i.e. theft involving force or 
its threat, each account for only about one serious crime in 
t w**n t y . 



♦ U.:J Department of Transportation, National Highway Traffic 
r>a £**ty Administration. Fatal Ac ci dent fieport i r,g Syste m 
ljdO (Washington D.C.: Govern aent Printing Of tice) . 




Oi television, the pcoportions of criie against people 
and property are aliost eiactly reversed. Criies of fic- 
lence pake up seven out of eight serious offenses, while 
theft and burglary together account for only one criie in 
eig<* • 



« The audience did witness a few criies of sort the that 
usually occupy the attention of law enforcers, such as a 
siaple puree snatching on "Hill Street Blues." (V^l). How- 
ever, they were far wore likely to be treated to such fare 
as a "Magnus, PI" episode on which a wan killed his girl- 
friend when she tried to leave hii (4/2) , or a "Flasingo 
fioad" segient on which a wcsan tried to warder her own sis- 
ter as the outcome of a roiantic triangle (V2j. 



The- differences between fantasy and life are sharpest 
at opposite ends of the criie indei spectrin, siaple thefts 
alone account for nearly two thirds of the FBI criie indei 
but only six percent of serious crises on television* At 
the other e&trese, lurders alone wake up over one-third of 
all serious crises on television* but only a siniscule one- 
sixth of one percent of the FBI criie index figures* Thus, 
even after all but the sost serious crises arc excluded frci 
the comparison, prise tiie crise is over 200 tiies lore 
likely to involve hoiicido than is real life crise. 



. In susiary, crise on television is. sore dangerous, 
■ore violent, and sore likely to be directed against persons 
than is actual crise. The latest *BI statistics indicate 
that the lost coiiod offenses are rarely seen on television, 
while the »ost brutal and injurious crises appeal far out cf 
proportion to their eccurance in everyday lite. 



*• CRIfllWALS IB Jf IfTliTAIIllH ° 

television's portrayal of criminals also diverges warkedly 
froi real life. According to the latest FIJI arrest reports, 
crises are disproportionately cossitted by lales, young peo- 
ple, nonvhites, and the poor and unemployed* They act out 
of i wide variety of aotives, and lore often than not their 
ccnes go unpunished. 



In the fantasy world of prise time television, ics* of 
these relationships are reversed. The bulk of priie tiae 
criminals are sale, hut they also tend to be white, liddle 
or up^er class -adults. Their tr an ^ressions usually stem di- 
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rectly £ roe sisple greed, and they ace usually tbnarted 
before the closing ~ ted its. i« ah all consider each of these 
characteristics of . 4 criainals in turn* 

7. 5JS 

float crises in aserica are cossitted by sales, and teievi- 
sios accurately reflects the disproportionate tendency of 
sen to cosait illegal acts. As Table 4 shoes, sales ac- 
counted 'for 84 percent of all arrests in i960, including 90 
percent of arrests for tiolent crises. the proportions on 
teletision are about the sane, about nine out of ten crisi-* 
nals eere. sales, regardless of the scierity of the offense. 
Hale criainals ranged froe a purse snatcber qn"Hill Street 
Blues" (4/21) to a sale involved in a drug related murder on 
"Hart to Hart" (3/3). * 



Toothful offenders have been such in the news of late. 
Especially disturbing is the rise in serious and fiolent 
crises a song teenagers. Zn 1980, young people not yet eigh- 
teen years old accounted for oter one arrest in five across 
the country. Even sore osinous, these teenagers and sub- 
teens sade up 36 percent of those arrested for FBI indei 
crises - serious offenses ranging fros robbery and larceny 
to rape and surders. Sore broadly, young people, sostly 
young sales, are isplicated is the vast sajority of crises 
in the United States. the eighteen to twenty-nine year old 
age group alone accounted for virtually half of all arrests 
in 1980. Overall, people not yet thirty years old totalled 
70 percent of all recorded arrests Cor that year. / 



Arrest records for serious crises are skewed even aor<t 
heavily toward young offenders. the under thirties group 
aade up 82 percent of those arrested for offenses that cos • 
prise the FBI criac indei. Finally, individuals still ii 
their teens or twenties sade up nearly three out of tour ar- 
rests for crises of violence. 

/' 

These statistics sake it tenfting to reverse the adage 
of lgbO^s protestors that you can't trust anyone over thir- 
ty* Of course, those arrested sake up only a siniscule pro- 
portion of their age group. Nonetheless, it is clear that 
the tast sajority of serious crises are cossitted by teenag- 
ers and young adults. 
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uo television, as Tabu's shots, the relationship bet- 
ween youth and criainali^tas retersed, lh* «*»?_■* i 0 "^ 
of criainals tere natui* adults oter age thirty. This held 
true for both tiolent and oon-tiolent crinea, as Mil as tor 
both serious and ninor offenses. 4 najority of criainals 
was found in the thirty to fifty age group, including 5g 
percent of those responsible for both serious and tiolent 
criae. Another one in fits criainals was oter age 
n-s one in sis tiolent criainala. By contrast, only about 
one criainal in four uas under thirty, regardless of the 
seriousness of the offense. 

e 

la real life, a najdrity of those arrested for 
crises is beteeen the ages of eighteen and thirty. In the 
shots ue rieted only 18 percent of the criainal characters 
«.e ft". S" age group/ Bgually striking is the near ab- 
sence of youth crise on teletision. Characters not yet 
eighteen years old accounted for anly percent of all 

criainals. seten percent of those tho conit "Sious 
and eight percent of ihose guilty of illegal act:, ot tio- 
lenc«. tot a single teenager under eighteen coaaitted a 
Wder on the 263 shots te Matched, although this age group 
accounted for 1,742 nurder arrests in 1980 or alaost one ho- 
jicide clearance in ten natinr . Rather, the nora on tc- 
leti'ion -as represented I .du.e agad real estate aanag-' 

er intuited in land atihale„ < RJ I Bear - 3/10), and a 
siailariy aged drug dealer tho found aurder necessary to 
keep hi" business going. (Har t to Hart - 3/3). There -ere 
iAm crises by ' «ns, such as the fntolteaent of three teen- 
ers in a est .heft ring on -chips- (9/13). More coaa^ 
were criaes Lv those oter 50. such as an aging police sarg- 
aant on "Snos (a/15), tho pushed heroin on the side, and an 
aabitious poli ician oa -The 'Greatest Aaerican H«°". 
was intolttd in both aurder aud an attenpted ass*sinution of 
the President (3/18) • 

in sua/ youth criae is a aajor concern for both lat 

enforcers and the general public. In the fantasy of 

teletision, hotever. it is hardly eter a protlea. Instead 
criae is largely tie province of aature adul»s. 
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The causes of the disproportions te concentration at criae 
aaoag aonvhites have been such debated. Bconoaic depriva- 
tion and a uniquely shaaeful legacy of societal discriiina- 
tion clearly ara aajor factors* in i960, 25 percent of 
those arrested for ciines vera black, another two percent 
vera Asian or aeerican Indian and th* reaaining Ik percent 
were white. Blacks accounted for 3j percent of those ar- 
rested for serious criaea, other ucnvhites twc percent, and 
white* 65 percent* Irrestees for violent crines were <t<* 
perceat black, one percent other npawhite, and 54 percent 
white. So blacks are arrested about # twice as often as one 
would expect oa the basis of their distribution in the popu- 
lation* lor serious crises this factor t..-»es to nearly 
three to one, and for crines of violence alaost 'Xtflr tc one. 
Siaila^ results can be obtained froa FBI victinisitioa sta- 
tistics (victias* reports of suspects 1 characteristics), * 
saking it unlikely that these arrest totals are greatly in- 
flated by racisa on the part of the arresting officers. 

It should be noted, of course, that blacks are dispro- 
portionately represented aaoag the victins as veil as the 
perpetrators of cciaes. As Lee Caniels recently wrote in 
/-✓the jeji l££k lifffl fiiSAJiif , 1 because the poor are aore tic- 
tiaized by crise +.han others, blacks, Mho represent a dis- 
proportionate percentage of the poor, are aore likely than 
whites to be the victias of violent crines. 11 Daniels al£o 
points out Ithat blacks are particularly vulnerable tc street 
crise, and "the prinary reason for aost "black on black" 
crine ... is that aost street crines are coanitted by poor 
people out of desperation, inpulse and opportunity." * Bey- 
ond this, we lack the conpeteace to enter the debate over 
the societal causes for this differential criae rate. Our 
far aore United purpose is to ccnpare these figures with 
coap^rable data froa pi.«*8-tiae television. 

Studies have shown that by the late 1960's black char- 
acters were written into television prograas roughly iu pro- 
portion to their distribution in the actual population, 
i.e., ten to twelve percent cf all characters. He found 
that they nake up about the sane proportion ot criminals on 
pr iee-tian shows. As Table 6 indicates, oco white 



» U.S. Dej>artaent of Justice, Bureau of Justice Statistics. 
Cfia^adl Victiaixataojg j^n £he United states, (Wash- 
ington D.C.. Government Printing office, 1S81) . 

« 

♦ Lee Daniels, "Black <2riae. Black Victias," new lork Tiaes 
fiag azi ne. Way 16, 1962, 39-*4<i. 
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characters, alaost ill of thai blank, accounted for twelve 
percent of all criainals on the shows we viewed* The frc- 
portion dropped to tea percent of perpetrators of violent 
crine aed onJ : three percent of the nurders. Illustrative 
of the rel<*Uvely fen Mack criminals was * drug dealer cd 
"Barney Hiller" (»i/16) and a hotel laid stole the tips 
of other eaids on "The Jeffersoas" (3/19). 



ilhat are we to Pike of this disparity? He would hard- 
ly recoesend that television scriptwriters assign sore sura- 
ers to~£black characters for the dubious purpose of bringing 
television closer to "reality". Eat the very absurdity of 
such a sugestion raises an important point about the social 
content of television enter tai nn en t. It is very difficult 
to interpret the relative paucity of televised crise (espe- 
cially violent crise) anong blacks as either a reflection cf 
reality or a resporse to the profit active. Instead these 
figures sees to reflect concerns of television writers, pro- 
ducers and network eiecutives to avoid reinforcing negative 
stereotypes and producing negative cole aodels. Shether 
such concerns are conscious or unconscious, individual or 
institutional, they illustrate the point that the social va- 
lues of television entertainnen t are not solely aised at 
sail si zing profit. 



■or is there necessarily anything invidious about this 
fact. it vas partly criticiss fros the black conunity, 
after all, that led to tie disappearance of "Stepin Fetcbit" 
characters in popular enter taiasent and nade possible a ser- 
ies like "Hoots". Whether or not the relatively lew violent 
crise rate asong black characters reflects conscious con* 
cerns of this sort, it suggests that the creators of IV en* 
tortainsent cannot ignore their role in coniutica ting iiages 
laden with social values. 



10. QCCqpATIOM 

Host criainals iu television belong to relatively few occu- 
pational groups. Of those whose occupation oas identified, 
ovei three out of four criainals fit into one of four cate- 
gories: professional criminals, t utsinessien r police, and 
flunkies who do the dirty work for soieone else. 



Table 7 presents the occupational profile of priae- 
tue criimals. First and forenost were people whose only 
profession is crine itself. Ih is group iurluded seibers cf 
u(^iniz«d cine as well as independent gaags of thieves. 




Twenty-eight percent of all priin-tine crininala vara paople 
whose entire iocoaa derived frcA the proceeds of their evil- 
doiog. The addition of their Y lankieB this group's 

total to 3* percent or aoca theft one priaa tine criaiaal in 
three. So ff pictures a world inhabited by legions of 
full-tine crininals who earn their livelihoods at the ei~ 
peose of lan-abiding citizens. 



These groups of, "prof essionai" deviants vera illus- 
trated by a drag snuggler on "BJ and the Bear" - (3/24) aad 
a gang leadnr on "Chips" vho reaped the profits froa a wid- 
espread car theft ring (9/13). typical of the flunkies or 
underlings of professional cri ne was a thug hired by "Dy- 
nasty's" JAs s h Carriogtoo fr6 beat up his daughters suiter 
(3/9). l*M£e~ 



tet by no neans is ell or even nost TV criae the pro* 
duct of social deviants or criminal subcultures. Instead it 
can be traced to established figures in the social order 
such as veil-off professionals, policenen, and, above all, 
businessnen. About one crininal in eight nan identified as a 
businessnen. is we fouad vKh professional crininal*, how- 
ever, this group becaae considerably larger naen their 
flunkies Mere taken into account. The busineasnan who di- 
rects ^tfc«rc to do bis dirty work was a stock character in 
the shows viewed, fiasiaessnen and their flunkies togeth- 
er accounted for 2* percent of all crininals with identifia- 
ble occupations, far eiceeding any other legitinate occupa- 
tional group. 



for etaapie, the owner of a - conpoter fin and his 
flunky were involved in shipping illegal eipLosiv'es for pro- 
fit (BJ. and the Bear - a/14). Sinilatly, a theater owner 
on " Lo do * (3/i) jnd his ruthless underling not Only enbezx- 
led conpdoy funds* but connited a nurder to cover up the 
theft (3/J). we have already, noted the business eiecutive 
who tried to sell "classified* equipment to an eneny country 
(Gioatest Anerican Hero - 4/15/ and how "Dynasty 11 etecutive 
Blake Carrington had his adversaries beaten up by hired 
thugs (3/9). Other eianples include the stockbroker who 
aurdered his call girls (Vegas - <J/1) , a casino owner abo 
skinned the prof its ' (Vegas * 4/15), the owner of a chenicai 
conpany who falsified record* and attenped nurder to coverup 
bis illegal dunpin^ of toiic substances (Walking Tall 
3/2«) , the head of a world wide conglonerate who killed a 
conpetitior (Hero flolfe - 3/27), a bank naoager who arranged 
to >a?e his own bank robbed (Lobo - a/7), the owner of re- 
c ?d conpaay who stole recordings tron other companies (lofco 
-**/21), a theater owner who enbezaled conpany funds (Lobo - 
i/ 3) , the owner of a dating ser rice who blackballed enploy- 



f 



L* Lichtet, fiobert Licfater, ai<d iitdoley -Bothnan, 

' Show uusiness Shows Business," EiLbUc Q^inj on* Nov 
• * 8 2 — :;ee d^endix C. ~ 0 
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ms (BJ dad the 8««c % S V7) ud tk« head of a ceal estate 
coapaoj Mho ocganizad $ land «tiodl«a (BJ aad the Bear - 

3/10) . 

Out recent study of businessmen in tl eatertainnent # 
found that a high proportion of business characters are por- 
trayed as crininals. 7 He nan find that the converse is 
true as veils a substantial segneat of Tf •s crAinal copula- 
tion is drawn froa the world of business. % 

Policenen case nest in the line-up of offenders. On 
television,- the upholders of lav and order nade up 13 per- 
cent of those who broke the lav , or (about on one crininal 
in eight.) Included here were a a police officer on "flag- 
nun, P. i.", who accepted a bribe to loot the other nay dur- 
ing a traffic iolation ( H/23) and a police lieutenant on the 
"Greatest laericaa Hero" (9/3) whc ntteapted to steal soae 
"hot" diaaonds froa the original thieves. < * 

They were fr fed by professional people such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, a-, architects, who together accounted for 
eight percent of tn» ;e crininals. typical of thea was a 
doctor on "Hart to Hart" who ran a counterfeiting ring oper- 
ation (4/14), and a lawyer on "Vegas* who drew his profits 
fron pornography (3/25). 

The occupational group lea-t iikelytd contain lay- 
breakers consisted of blue collar vr ^rs, who conpriscd 
only five percent of all criainal* .:osc occupations Mere 
known. Aaong the few blue collat crininals fas & gardener 
on naagnus, P.I." aho pilfered already stolen noney fron a 
gang^of crininals (4/16). 

The tesainder was scattered asong such characters as a 
nodel who wardered het husband to collect noney he had al- 
ready stolen (Hart to flart - 3/10), and a carnival announcer 
who ran fixed <janbling gases (BJ and the Bear - 4/7). 

in sun, of criminals with kncwn occupations, over one 
third were professional crininals cr their flunkies, another 
on« in four were businessmen and their 'underlings, one in 
ei^ht were policesen, one in twelve cane tros the educated 
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professions and only one in Um ty held blue collar jobs. So 
television focuses ir sore on criiinais seer tki top of the 
social hierarchy tk*n on those whose activities Jtei iron a 
culture of poverty. The Bollywood gangster of 19J0's fiins, 
who turned to a lif* of criee to escape the hopelessness cf 
Hell's Kitchen, has do equivalent on television tioday. Even 
the professional criiinais *re ftsuall/ leibers of lucrative 
organizations, and sost other la vbreakcts am either pillars 
of the cossunity or those sworn to protect it. 



1U fcfllflBIS aims 

The inage of evil-doing in high places is reinforced fay the 
econosic status accorded characters who comit ernes. lo y 
oe sure, the status of lost characters could not he clearly 
identified. Only coe in four could fee reliably coded as 
either rir-h, niddle class or poor* However, that left 5tt 
criiinais with a clear place in the econoiic hierarchy. And 
this grouf* was strongly weighted toward the top as Table 8 
deioostr ates. Sixteen percent of all crisir; Is *ere clearly > 
wealthy, coipared to only four percent who were widdle class 
and three percent wbc were poor or working class. Thus, a 
viewer was about five tines sore likely to see a wealthy 
criainal than a poor one. .Hoceover, the nunber of wealthy , 
criiinais was ere than double that of niddle class and low- 
* er class criiinais conbined. 1 



Typical of wealthy criiinais was the notorious Boss, 
Hogg of "The Dukes of Hazzard", who ised blackiail to ille- 
gally obtain a piece of valuable art (3/13). The even rich- 
er and equally notorious Blake Carrington of "Dynasty", who 
inhabits a luxurious sansion, knowingly allowed coipany 
funds to be used illegally (3/S). Along the lidtile class 
offenders was a icdical exasiner on "Quincy" who was an ac- 
cessory in covering up a lurdet ( <i/8} • Along the tew poor 
characters was a ghetto youth on "Mill Street Blues 11 who 
tried to hold up a grocery store (4/21). 



Th^ data for hoiicidtsx w.ere even lore striking. 
Kighty percent of the surders were conitted by characters 
vith no clear cconoxic status, twenty percent by wealthy 
characters, and none by either liddle class or poor charac- ( 
ters* So axong those characters whese econoiic status was J 
Known, larder was the exclusive province of the rich. In 
real life, of course*, crise is associated with low social 
and economic statuj. According to Departient of Justice 
Statistics, one, in three inaates in state prisons was unem- 
ployed in the sonth trior to their arrest. Aaong those who 
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had incoie froi any source, tha average incoie was aliost 50 
percent iower than that of coipAuUa groups in the the gen- 
eral population. • 

Hon such drise is directly and indirectly caused by 
poverty is a latter of interpretation. But do one would 
dispute that criie is associated with poverty and unemploy- 
ment. Tet the 11 watcher rarely sees this kind of criie. 
Instead the viewer is primarily eiposed to stories about 
well-to-do criminals or those without a clearly defined eco- 
nomic status. 



12. M£IPUI5a 

In addition to establishing a iesograpnic profile of priie 
tiae criminals, we were iater'jsted in the nuiber of recidi- 
vists, or repeat offenders. Television portrays two types 
of lawbreakers, the first offender and the habitual crimi- 
nal, there seeis to be no liddle ground; a character cither, 
cossits a criie for the very first tine or he is conitted^ 
to a life of criie. As. light be eipectd froi the high pro- 
portion of professional criminals, lost fell into the latter 
category. 

As table 9 shows,, habitual criminals outnusbered first 
offenders by lore than a four to one largin. 44 percent 

of the cases, the plct didn't sake clear whether .be bad guy 
was a first tiier or a repeater. Another 46 percent, aliost 
half of all criminals, were clearly identified as recidi- 
vists, only 10 percent were shown cojiiitting theit first 
illegal act. For eiaiple, "Fantasy Island" featured a ycung 
voian whose criie debut was to aid her boyfriend in an ex- 
tort ion scheie against her own father (VIA). flan I sore, 
however, were repeat offenders, such vobster on M Hag- 

om, P.I, " who, upon his release frov son, engaged in 
conker) and lurder to obtain already s ten loney (4/23). 
Another recent parolee on "Uart t * ha I" kidnapped the 
show's heroine for a fat ransoi fr^s h*?r wealthy husband 
(4/?.). 



• tn addition to Uaif on Criie Be£g i^t s, op.cit., see U.S. 
Department of Justice, Law Enforcement A^^ustance Adeicis- 
tratlon. «^th£ and po liti es About £rf *e (W^shingtcn 
0*C. : fi'jvtTDieat Printing Off ice) 
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The high proportion of recidivisms, relative to first 
offenders, suggest* that prise-tiae criaiciils nre rarely 
portrayed as the victims of ill luck oc transient emotion. 
Bore often they habituallj violate the lav, of tea in par salt 
of a criminal lifestyle. 



Of course many of the crises in real life are coamit- 
ted by repeat offenders. An FBI study found that, of over 
250,000 people arrested for serious crimes during the period 
1970-1975, 64 percent baa been arrested at least once be- 
fore. * These repeat offenders had been arrested an average 
of four tines apiece over a period of five years. But even 
if we were to Consider all repeat offenders as career crimi- 
nals, which is clearly not the case, their incidence would 
not equal the picture presented on television Among the 
prine-tiae characters who were specifically identified as 
either first offenders or habitual criminals, 02 percent 
fell iuto the latter group. 



13. BBSHS 

So fac wo have concentrated on vhc coaaits crises in televi- 
sion entertainment. Me tarn now to the question of why 
crises are carried out. In real life motives for crises are 
often murky, mysterious, or multiple. Often the perpetrator 
himself can't sort out the tangled strands of motivation 
that led bin to break the Ian. 



On television entertainment, however, oee motive 
stands head and shoulders above all others is acounting for 
criaes of almost every sort. That motive is greed. On te- 
levision, as Table 10 indicates, greed alone was the motiva- 
tion of three out of four criminals or 74 percent overall 
including large majorities of every crime category except 
rape. Every single embezzler and drug dealer was motivated 
by greed $ along with at least feu** out of five gamblers, 
blackmailers, extortionists, bribers and robbers and 
thieves. This greed was often calculated and cruel, as with 
a youuq nan who robbed a bank ca "lobo" and took some of its 
customers as hostages (4/7) • and a dogbreeder on "Hero 
Koife" who feigned concern for bis cousin, then carefully 
executed hec autdec to inherit her money (3/6). 



• U*s. Department of Justice, Federal Bureau of Intestiga- 
tion. Uniiorw Cjiae Beports: CrjLJe in AlSil^a rl 9 ? 6 
(Washington B.C.: Goternnent Printing Office) 
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01 her motives occasionally surfaced, although do ad- 
ditional category explained the behavior of sore than a 
small proportion of the 250 criminal characters. Fifteen 
criminals were carrying out personal vendettas, ucb as a 
gangster^ on "Hill Street Bluerf" Mho assaulted an opposing 
gang member specifically to stir op trouble for series hero 
Captain rrank Jurillo. He felt Purtllo was all talk and do 
action in getting politicians to pay attention to the neigh- 
borhood's probleu (4/4) • 



Another fourteen acted out of sose sexual activation, 
including all seven rapists. Bach of these categories ac- 
counted for only afaoot sis percent of all criminals. Anoth- 
er four percent had sympathetic sotives, such as a computer 
operator who, on' pain of losing his job (and nith a pregnant 
wife to support), reluctantly falsified a report to the EPA 
hiding the fact that his boss was illegally disposing toxic 
wastes (Walking Tall - 3/24). 



Only three percent were insane or nentally inbalanced, 
such as a disturbed Vietnan veteran on "Chips" Mho vandal- 
ised snail fan pesticide sprayers because he had been a pi- 
lot releasing defoliation chenicals on innocent Vietnamese 
civilians, lie was turned over to a Veterans hospital for 
treataent (4/5) • 



One Percent, or three characters, broke the lav by ac- 
cident. tfSe motives of the reaaining four percent Here not 
aade clear by the plot. All these categories were obviously 
dwarfed by the 184 criaindls who acted on the basis of avar- 
ice. Precise comparisons with thp activations of actual 
criminals are mostly unavailable. ' However; the FBI does 
publish statistics on the sotives and circumstances sur- 
rounding homicides, although their categories differ frcn 
ours, they provide sole indication of the different activa- 
tions of murderers in real life and in TV entertainment. 



Gn television the motives of murderers weren't very 
different froa those of other criminal*, in overwhelming ma- 
jority, 73 percent, killed because of greed. Mine percent 
dispatched their victims as the denouement of a personal 
vendet ta - .six pe teen t of the ki Hers had some sexual mo- 
tive. The motives of four perxf.nt were nevee explained • 
That left only six percent who killed for*tat,y other reason. 



This b re? can be compared to the JBI*s 1980 sta- 
tisti<:«i summarized in Table 11. They show that by tar the 
lattj«»:>t number of murders, almost half , were commj tted in 
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the course o£ argusents. Another one in four sere proves or 
suspected to result fro* eoee other felonious activity such 
as robbery, rape, etc. Fifteen percent of bosicides vers of 
unknown activation, sad a slightly larger proportion sere 
brought together uadsr the catch-all category of "other so- 
fives." proa this satire list oaly about one in seven eurd- 
ecs could be takes at face value as the product of greed. 
That represents the combination of eleven percent of aarders 
attributable to robberies aad a acaot YErea perceot that re- 
sulted fros argueeats over property or noney. Although 
greed ay be a hiddsn eleneot standing behiad aaay of the 
other categories, it is clearly sot the aalor cause of aost 
hoaicides, as it is on television. 
/ 

Cta prise tine, thee* cri sisals rarely act oat of nc- 
sentary passion, aental iabalaace, political conviction or 
any of the other nyriud causes that lead people to break the 
law. in television enter tainseot , the latfhx^eaker usually 
wants } us V one thing — he vasts sore. 



tt. h solotiob 

criminals on television are a bad lot, Host are the perpe- 
trators of particularly brutish acts which they consciously 
choose to cossit on the basis of pure self-interest, Viev- 
ers will be relieved to learn, however, that tost get their 
just desert before the fiaal credits. 



• As Taole 12 shows, over two out of three criainals in 
our sasple were defeated - either arrested, killed, or oth- 
erwise thwarted in their a ins. Coapared to the 68 perceot 
who suffered defeat, success was achieved fey a niniscule 
eight percent, or one crininal in twelve. Another four per- 
cent .resolved to change their ways, and the retaining 20 
percent cane to no clear plot resolution* a connon fate for 
criainals was exemplified by a drug dealing Folic* sargeant 
#On "finos- 11 who was captured by his own aen (V15) , and «n ex- 
tortipnist on Vegas whe was killedTry his even greedier 
partner ( V25) . "* • 



it the.ie results ate reassuring to law and order advo- 
cates, the comparable figures for serious crises provide 
even greater relief. About four out of five lawbreakers who 
coaaitted FBI index crises twere defeated, and only five per- 
cent were successful. The figures for hoaicide were virtu- 
ally identical: 81 percent defeated, only five percent suc- 
ci*.s:;iul and 1*4 percent unresolved. 
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Anyone faintly faeiliar with the criminal justice sys- 
tem is aware that these figuiea bear little relation to the 
realitites of crise and punishes* nt in laexica. The sost re- 
cent PBI criae index figures indicate that, in the Majority 
of casts, crise does pay. Table 13 shows that, of all seri- 
ous crises iQ 1980, fever than one in fits resulted in an 
arrest. Moreover, this ^clearance" rat? of 19 percent for 
index criaes does not take into account whether the actual 
perpetrator w<ts the one arrested, nor whether the arrest ul- 
timately led to conviction. the police*did sonevhat better 
in the case of violent crises, achieving a clearance rate 
of <4<t percent. Y^t even that arrest rate weans that a sub- 
stantial majority of violent crises went unsolved* 



On television, by contrast, even combining the suc- 
cessful perpetrators of serious criaes with those whose 
fates were not resolved produced only one in six who escaped 
punisbsent. The results for violent criminals were virtual- 
ly identical* Of course it is hardly surprising that IV 
scripts punish the perpetrators of violent sad evil deeds. 
We note only that the self-iaposed principle that criae aust 
not pay during pririe tine brings "the scriptwriters into con- 
flict with real life. 



v. 
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»• ill UfSKIIS r A AflMH 

A total of 373 lav enforcers appeared in the pcogcaas we 
viewed. Lav efcforcers coald be sesn regularly on three oat- 
narks and both coiedies and draaa*. Slightly over* half, of 
all la« enforcers, 5<*%, appeared oa BBC* 27 perceajt oa ABC, 
aad the regaining 19 percent oa CBS. Au overwhelming major- 
ity, 81 percent, appeared oa adventures or draans each as 
"Sagnun, and "Hill Straet Blues, ■ while 19 percent 

were on comedies each as ■ Barney Biilcr" and "Three 1 * Cci- 
pany." 

These guardiaaa of justice were not solely confined to 
typical cops and robbers shows* Thirty-fife percent ap- 
peared on series whose sajot characters were not. polish or 
private eyes. , Law enforcers aare spread about eveniy anong 
the three aajor types of characters. Thirty percent were 
series stars, such as police captain Frank Jutillo of "Hill 
Street Blues," and private eye Thocas Ba^jufi, froa the shoe 
of the saae naae. flinor contin uiog^cfraractere, such as the 
police chief on "lobo," constituted *1 percent of the sai- 
pie. Finally, 29 percenjt^tf&e only a single appearance- 
Such characters included--* listrict attorney "Bero Wolfe" 
and a police sergeant on "The Greatest American Hero." 

Television's protectors of law and order comprised a 
varied collection of occupational groups, as table 14 shoes. 
The single largest group, 71 percent, nere represented by 
various ranks of police, froa the captain oa "laos" to the 
patrol officers of "Chips*" Lawyers, such as public defender 
Joyce Davenport of "Hill Street Blues," made up 17 percent 
of the sample. Seven perceht were private investigators 
such as the title character of "Hero ioifa." Four percent 
of all law enforcers were government agents, such as KB. I. 
agent Bill Bagwell on "The Greatest Aserican Hero." The re- 
saining one percent were included in a residual category 
represented" by such professions as security guards. 

Boat private eyes, 69 percent, were series stars, whi- 
le d aajor it y of bcth lawyers and government agents nade 
only a single appearance. when pclice appeared, they were 
■oat likely to be minor series regulars, (49 percent) , while 
29 percent were stars and 22 percent aad* a. single appear- 
ance. 

Law enforcers on television were predominately white 
■dies in the pri«e of life. Eighty-nine percent were male 
dnd near.'y as many, 8b percent, were white. The reaaininq 
n percent were- black. Mo other non-white groups were 
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re pre:; anted. Siity-three percent were between the ages of 
JO and 50, while the -rest were about equally divided between 
those under 30 and those over 5Q. 



* Host law en farcers were one dilensicnal characters 
whose roles revolved around getting their job done* two out 
ot three were shown engaging i* finely occupational tasks* 
By coaUdiit, only six percent were featured in a personal 
.role, and 27 percent combined elements of their work and 
personal lives* Son* shows did present the private lives ot 
law enforcers. Por exaaple, in an episode of "Soap," a pol- 
ice officer and his giclfrierfd argued about the seriousness 
of ( their relationship (3/16). Bat such casts were rare. 
Viewers were such sore likely to see private detective "Hero 
Uolte" solving a criae or police captain "Barney fliller" 
juggling the prubless of felloe Officers and Hew fork City 
residents* Stars* whose characterizations have the best 
chance to be well developed on TV, were sore likely to in- 
volve theaselves is varied activities than other types cf 
characters. they were &bout twice as likely to engage in 
pftrftonal activities or to w'oabiue occupational and personal 
tasks aj were ainor regulars >r single appearance charac- 
ters. Private eyes, the group west likely to be stars, also 
had the greatest chance at a sore well-rounded role. thus, 
private eye Dan Tanna of "Vegas" stalked the surder of a 
wosdO to whoa he bad a deep personal attachment 



In general, however, strictly law related activities 
contused the nost tine of all characters*. Perhaps this is 
why the audience received very little ioforaation on their 
econoaic status. Eighty-nine percent of all law enforcers 
wore of unknown econoaic status. Three percent were weal- 
thy, eight percent aiddle class and none were working class 
or poor. 



16. fiOT FJfCTIOJS 

The aost crucial aspect of the law enforcer's role deals 
with the general nature of his function. were law enfercers 
the dedicated protectees of justice and ordor, or were they 
thenaelves lawbreakers? Did they possess the skills to exe- 
cute -their jobs properly, or did crises go unsolved due to 
their in cos pete nee? 



In general, law enforcers fared well, although they 
were soaewhat tainted by incompetence or even illegal behav- 
ior. Taole 15 show^ that 54 percent were portrayed posi- 
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Uvely, 28 percent aegativeiy, and 18 percent played neutral 
roles. Representative ot the positively portrayed law en- 
forcers was Sheriff lobo, free the show of the sate naae. 
Id one segaent he worked oat a plan to capture b*nk robbers 
who had taken a group of easterners as hostages (VI • fl l 
contrast, a sheriff of Less noble actives, Titus Sisple cf 
"ridsingo Boad,* Mas involved is blacksailing and bribery 
(4/2). Typical of the oeutral lali enforcer* was en attorney 
on "Hero tfolfe" who briefly discussed a esse tilth the series 
star (3/6) - 



although this general picture of Ian enforcers held 
true on both coeedies and draias, there vers differences ca 
the three networks, indicated by table 16* Those on ABC and 
HEJ were positive a eajority of the tiae (62 percent and 56 
percent, respect ifeiy) , but on- CBS , negative Ian enforcers 
slightly outnumbered positive ones (J9 percent .^o 37 per- 
cent). ABC painted a sosevbat rosier picture than the other 
two networks, casting only 15 percent of its la* enforcers 
as bad guys* 



*any other characteristics were involved in the por- 
trayal of a character's Fiot function. for exaaple, as ta~ 
bie 17 shows, stars fared euch tetter than ether types cf 
characters. An oterwheaaing aajority of stars (80 percent) 
were positive, compared to a /slight aajority of 50 percent 
for ainor series regulars and a aere 32 percent for those 
taking guest shots. These single appearance characters 
£ai;ed worst of all. Thitty~eigbt\ percent of then acre shown 
as bad guys. flinor continuing characters were close behind 
yith a 3 1 percent negative rating. In contrast, only 14 
percent of stars were cast as tad guys. 



Asong the aajority of sUrs who aade a brave showing 
•v»re police officers Baker and Porchereilo of "Chips," who 
tried to protect a nan froa the threats of his deranged ene- 
■y (4/5) . Minor regulars, who were also usually positive, 
included a police detective on "Hill Street Blues" who went 
undercover in an atteapt to capture a drug dealer (3/21) - 
Aaong single appearance characters, who did not fare so 
well, was a gruff police detective on "Different Strokes" 
who arretted an innocent wonan on theft charges (4/1). 



Younger and nonwhite law enforcers also tared tetter 
than others. We see troa table 18 that 68 fercent of those 
und^r 30 were portrayed positively, conpartd to 53 percent 
tor those a<jed * 30 to 50 and 40 percent for those over 50, 
Those in the older age groups were about three tiaes as 
likely to ue had quys as were the young law. eatcrcers. 
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Thus, d poiice/cletcctive apfro^ching retirement on "Hill 
Street Blues," helped cover-up d politician's involvement io 
a yodng girl's nurder (3/21). 



S Along nonwhite law enforcers, as table 19 shows, 64 
percent of portrayals Mere positive, compared to 52 percent 
along .whites. Even pore striking, whites were lore than 
twice as likely to be portrayed negatively (31 vs. 13 per- 
cent.) » * 



, Soie types of la,w enforcers also nade a better showing 
.than others. The differences are shown in table 20.' Pri- 
vate eyes far outstripped all other groups in tbeis positive 
image- Ninety-three percent of these one-nan guardians of 
justice ware shown favorably,, and not a single character was 
a bad guy. The regaining seven percent placed neutral 
roles.. Otherwise they were 1 a varied lot. Along their ranks 
**as the ptfrtly "Nero Wolfe," young and stylish Dan Tanna cf 
"Vegdfs'" and tough Thonas flagnus fro* "Hagnum, P.I*" 

jt - 

Police were the next nost 'favorable portrayed grtfup. 
A slight najority oi 53 percent flayed positive roles, 30 
percent were negative and 17 percent «.*»utral. Typical of 
posit.iye images, of police was Dan Ulna's friend, the dedi- 
cated Lieutenant Dalve Nelson of "Vegas." Negative police 
^ were nore likely tol resenble a vicious and corrupt captain 
on "B.J. and the Bear,Vwho accepted briber and was , involved 
in drug deals { <*/ 1 «IV 3/2U) . 



Lawyers fared somewhat less well than policemen, alt- 
hough a plurality was portrayed in a favorable light. For- 
j>f^£our percent received positive portrayals, 31 percent 
were shown as negative, and the regaining 25 percent played 
neutral roles. They ranged fron admirable characters like 
Joyce Davenport, the tireless .public defender (and Captain 
Furillo's love interest) on "Hill Street Blues," {o shysters 
and worse. In fact several ended up on the wfong *side of 
the" law, like d lawyer on "Nero wolfe" who was responsrble 
for a murder (^/17) . 



Government agents were the only najor group \*ith as 
■any negative or positive portrayals, 4C percept 9° $*ch 
side of the. ledger. Even the good guys were of ; the 

^square jawed heroic variety; nore representative fc was 
flaxwell of "The Greatest American B^ro," ' a competent but \iri- • 
polished F.B.I, agent. This group was just as 'likely to in-" s 
elude an incompetent C.I.I, agent who was toe concerned with 
agency red tape^to notice the clues to a kidnapping 
("Greatest American Hero - 4/8). 
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The portraits of \these 1am enforcers become sore re- 
pealing when we examine the particular types ol positive and 
negative functions that they performed, taw enforcers were 
■ore likely to be positive* than negative, hut when they did 
err, their transgressions were fairly serious, as table 21 
illustrates. Twenty-nine perceftt of the tad guys committed 
illegal acts, and an etjual numbe/r were professionally in- 
competent. Eighteen percent were foolish, an equal, number 
were greedy, and the reaaiaing sit percent we&e malevolent. 

Horeover, 4s table 22 reveals, the different types of 
law enforcers were guilty 6i quite different patterns* of ner 
gative behavior. Lawyers vho erred ware *o3t likely to be 
greedy (40 percent) and least likely to be professionally 
incompetent (10 percent). .10 contrast, police usually col- 
li tted a crise themselves (33 percent) or*f ailed to perform 
their jobs coapetently (32 percent). Half the bad govern- 
ment agents were incompetent, and * third vera greedy. 
Aaoog law enforcers who turned to crime was* a police serg- 
eant on "Enos" who dealt in drugs (V15). incompetence was - 
demonstrated by a police officer cn "The white Shadow" mho 
beat up an unarmed suspect while arresting him (3/2). In 
another demonstration of occupational incompetence, an offi- 
cer on "Hill Street Blues", exacerbated an argument between 
two men involved in a fender-bender by losing his own temper 
(V4) - «e sue from table 23 that positive law enforcers 
mere a more uniform lot. Two- thirds of them .(65 percent) 
demonstrated professional competence, 27 percent were 
friendly or helpful* and only eight percent went beyond the 
call of duty. 1 • 

The critical differences among the types of positive* 
acts performed ware accounted for by the different types of 
characters and occupations. First, as table 2Q indicates, 
stars were most likely to be coepetent or heroic. Seventy 
two petcent of stats who were postiviely portrayed performed 
their jobs well, compared to 65 percent of minor series fe- 
.gulars aod 54 percent of those making a guest appeara^c*. 
Both ninors xad guests were more likely to be merely friend- 
ly than were stars. Fifteen percent of these stars car- 
formed some heroic deed compared to only one percent of »i- 
nor regulars and three percent of single appearance 
characters. overall, stars were responsible for B7 percent 
of heroic acts performed by law enforcers. Aiong these Ke- 
roes was police captain Frank Jurillo of "Hill Street 
Blues," who not only negotiated to save a group of hostawes 
from sure death, but used his personal tine and connections 
to have a aisguided juvenile placed in a private rehabilita- 
tion center (V21). In another heroic deed, police capUin 
Barney fiiUer refused to divulgt the identity of an infor- 
mant and vent to jail to preserve the credibility of his de- 
partment (3/19) . 
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Of lawyers who vere positive, kali were friendly #od 
half vere competent. Eighty-three percent of g<jk#Monent 
agents vere competent and 17 percent (only one caiaj^ecoic. 
Among police, about two-thirds wcrr competent, 27 percent 
friendly and eight percent heroic- Private eyes vere lostly 
competent, 82 percent;, with* 11 percent friendly and seven 
percent heroip. 

Finally, table 25 combines all the various positive 
«nd negative functions into a single comparison to provide 
an overview of hov lav enforcement is portrayed on peine** 
tine television^ The nost frequent portrayal was one of 
simple competence. Over one in three characters who enforce 
tlTfe lav vere shown doing ttfeirjobs adequately, if not her- 
oically. For that is the flip side of television's emphasis 
on the conpotent cop (or other law enforcer). , Only four 
percent, or one in twenty-five, acted beyond the cill of 
duty. In facte for every lav enforcer %vhc perforned heroi- 
cally, - two perforned incompetently and another two actually 
'broke the law theaselves. Incompetence and illegal activity 
each accounted for one characterization id twelve aaong law 
enforcement characters. To be sure, both categories were 
outweighed by competent characters, as well as those who be- 
haved in a friendly or otherwise sympathetic fashion. As we 
noted earlier,., positive portrayals far outweighed negative 
ones. But equally noteworthy was, the dearth of heroes aaong 
a group whose occupations make them prime candidates for any 
nunhe% of heroic scenarios. 



Beyond simple plot function, ve examined other aspects of 
the w^ay law enforcers performed their duties. He were in- 
terested in characters vh' bend the rules to get the job> 
done. The unorthodox d* ader of justice who rarely does 
things according to "the book" is a stock entertainment dev- 
ice. Such characters conforn to the spirit but not the let- 
ter of the law, and theft of ten have to fight, the system in 
order to sake it work. This tradition is at least as old .as 
Sherlock Holmes and as contemporary as "E^retta* and "Ko- 
jak." So we analyzed current portrayals of law enforcers 
with this time-honored theme in mind. specifically, in up- 
holding both the law and principles of justice^ do lay en- 
forcers theaselves "tend the rules 11 in the greater pursuit 
of justice? If so, how far do they bend the rules and bow 
does this affect their portrayal on television? 
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tfe found thatx a relatively stall 'part of the sanple, 
only eight percent, bent the rules for any reason while re- 
gaining on the side of the angels. Od the light side, such 
behavior included two "Bill Street Bluos" police officers 
,qho appropriated for their barbecue a bullet-ridden side of 
beef thd^t Has to be used as evidence (a/21)*. On the saie 
series, "a dedicated police detective becaae o^prly enthusi- 
astic during an interrogation and bit the ankle of an r assai- 
lant. He was qftickly lectured by his superior, Fran* Furil- 
lo,-, on preserving criminals' rights, and he pronised not to 
repeat 'such behavior (3/28) . 

- . 

Anong other unorthodox lav enforcers, private eye Dan 
Tanna of "Vegas" searched a hotel roon to find information 
on a iurdeqer (V*^- F.B.I, nan Bill Maxwell, of "The 
Greatest Anerican Hero, 4 * .was an accessory to ' "borrowing" 
F.B.I, files ^concerning a case he in which he was entwined 
(U/8) . ... - 

' i 

In d mote serious vein, sheriff Buff ord Ptfsser fron 
the short-lived series "Walking tail,* burst into a, building 
without a warrant and destroyed the equipment for • a drug- 
■aking operation (3/31). \ - ; 

• \ 

Those whd did bend the rules nere nost likely to be 
stars, (47 percent) and the tuo groups of series regulars 
together constituted 87 percent of the rubbending. Inter- 
estingly,' these rule benders fared somewhat * better as a 
group than those who walked a straight line. Of those who 
bent the rules, 6<t percent were portrayed positively con- 
pared to a 56 percent positive rating for those who went by 
the bopk. Government agents were lore xthan twice as likely 
as any other occupational group to bend\ the rules; twenty 
percent did so. But this total was largely accounted for by 
the repeated escapades of sill Waxwell, N±he not-s**~typicai 
F. fa. I . nan on "The greatest Anerican Hero." 

$: 



18. SOL III G CJUJS 

« 

We usually think of crine solving as the chief business cf 
law enforcers. Pursuing criminals rather than tending to 
note nundane activities certainly nakes for wore exciting 
television. 'Surprisingly, though, alnost half of all law 
enforcers (49 percent) were not involved in crine solving 
activity, even if they perforned other tasks related to 
their jobs. Twenty percent were primary agents in solving 
ctiiesi and 13 percent lent seconday assistance in this en* 
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^deafor.' Eighteen percent ofXth -infolted in ttiackirg 
criminals failed to solve crises) 

' i 
1 involveient in criae-tol vi ng ratied considerably aiong 

the different* types of characters. Forty-nine percent cf 

ail stars were prinary"agents in soiling crises compared to 

only five percent asoqg ainor regulars and 11 percent of 

those 'naking guest appearances. Only fife percent of stars 

failed jit soiling' crises, cospared to 24 percent of liner 

series regulars and 22 percent for guest characters. ' .« . 

A character's itole in crise soiling was closely linked 
'with his owerall functions Table 20 shows, that 98 percent 
of the priaary cr£se soiling agent* were positively por- 
'trayed* as were 8U percent of secondary agents. In con- 
trast, only 36 percent of those not involved in crise $olt- 
,ing were shown as Dositi*0# a« *Mtf oaly 27 percent of those 
* who were involved in investigations, „ nut did not p sol*e the ^ 

crise. Forty-nine percent of thqse %a Jast group we*e*sho*n 4 
V in a negative light. s ^ 1 \ 

» . . 

Dexterity in sclving crises was also related to ,a law 
enforcer's occuaat ion* as table 27* indicates. The key find- 
ing tore 'was the high success, rate £f private eyes relative 
to al>^ther groups^. Sixty-two percent of the private eyes v 
were portrayed as catahing the bad guy. thfaselves, a Success 
rate over three tiaes as high as that enjoyed by any ether 
group, a<* contrast, only 19 ^percent qf po^iceaen^f unctioned 
. as prinary crije solvers* # 

Thus^ the roles* cf peltate eyes Hke Dan Tanna, Thoias 
•flagnua and Nero io If e usually focused on crise salving^ 
Sven when othpr law enforcers ^assisted then/ these ^ ftritate . 
- eyes inevitably ended up in the Sherlock Houses role.ers nat- 
ter crlae AiVer, while their companions wWe relegated to 
^ the role of second-rate Doctor latsotfs.^ • ■ - 

' - *' X 

[ The privileged position of private eyes helped aask 
,iost law enforcers 1 tendency toward failure as ^riie sol— 
verdw Every other group actiially failed to get their nan 
sore, often than they succeeded as prinary 1 criae solvers. * Ey 
contrast, private eyes proved alios t inqapable'of Allure in 
catching criminals; the seven percent who did so paled in 
comparison to the 62 percent who were prinary agents in 
solving crises. The unexpectedly high failure rate of aost 
law enforcers* combined w # ith the fantastic success of pri- 
vate eyes, is one of the aost striking findings of the stu- 
dy* Once again it is the outsider, the aan in the trench- 
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, coat, who save*t the day uheo ordiaaty t law .enforcers pro*e 
unequal to the task. I % 

A \ - . « 

The iqvolvenent in criae-solving , along with 'a host of ottier 
factors, affected tlfe 4 vay characters fated in the plot resc- • 
lutioiu The results. are shown in Table 28- Mot surprising- 
ly, 95 percent- of v tfce priaary criae solvers and 87. percent 
of the secondary ones Mere uititatei) successful coapared to , 
only about a third of those vho sere either not involved in 
crise- solving or those vho vere involved, but did not solve 
a crise thenselves. The latter grcups vere defeated 32 per- 
-cent, and <48 percent of the ti>ae, respectively. 



Overall, 1 lav enforcers tfere successful 58 percent cf 
the tiae a.nd defeated 21 percent of the tiie. Tvo percent 
underwent a character change and 19 percent had an unre- 
solved outcofe. ^ „ 

^ /** ^ ' * i 

Mt surprisingly, stars, vho vere sore likely to*lle P 
9 °^2 t ^ 1 r aod P riB * c y crise solvers, vere al*o the sost suc-f 
amty/i. as table 29 indicates, 76 percent of all starsV 
•vere successful, coapared to 59 perent of ainor regulars and 
only 31 percent of those J/ho aade a single appearance. This 
last group vas the only one acre likely to be defeated than 
to succeed. Thirty-seven percent of these tfbest characters — 
vere defeated, compared to 25 percent of ainor regulars and 
only five p^ccprtx of stars. Acong the success ul stars vas 
Sheriff Lobo/^vho captured .bank rcbbers and rescued those 
they had>. he/d hostage (4/7). Likevise, a police detective, 
vho played /a ainor continuing role on "Hill Street Blues," 
succeeded in capturing a drug dealer { V<0 * But aaong single 
appearjgrpe \lav enforcers, a police sarrafot on JBnos^'vho 
dealt jj| drugs, vas hiaself captured by otbofr poJWfrre (4/15). 

4 v • # p & 

" \ Overall, ^success vas enjoyed by positive!? portrayed 
If w enforcers, vhile evil pL foolish one*— We're defeated. 
Kighty-five percent * of positive character* vece successful 
and only four percent, vere defeated. The remainder vas un-i 
resolvS^. in contrast, 5,9 percent of the bad guys faiiedV 
and only tenv^ercent succeeded* 

* . : 

Differences in outcone verjMfalso evident aaong various 
occupations, as tafile 30 reveal^X Private eyes received the 
lion's share of success jith a 100 percent success rating in 
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plot resolution. This ditinish«d to 59 percent for police, 
3* percent for 1 yora and. 33 petcent for government agents^ 
This last grou> was defeated twice as often as it succeeded* 
while police and lawyer's voce Wch defeated about 20 pecent - 
of the*tiie. typical of* private investigators was Dan Tan- 
na, who iiracaioasly captured c wutderer, even though he was t 
temporarily blinded (3/16)* In ccfetras\, a police detective 
on. "Hill Street Blues" ignored nil of bis other responsibil- 
ities because he wanted to set ( up a lauprVaiat o"b the s^de. f 
But" his lippqs And financial investment were' dissolved *4hen * 
the property he purchased for his business vas destroyed 
(3/21*). tffnd, of course, he iopt egregious of bad guys, like 
a drug dealing cop cn "loos, go t a taste of the law and 
order be f aided to uphold (tf/15) * , ■ . \ * 



20. s aiUIIS Li Hi B>FO i CJSeU T . 

ftius^'far we bave dealt inly with characters who were law en- 
forcers by profession. But oti television, citizens play an 
active role in cri ■evolving. Here we :»aall document their 
role and eiaalne b^Jw these citizens relate to law enforcers 
in*the fight against crime. | J 

' '•' r" ■ f \ . 

A. total of 37 citizens took soee active yfcart in crime- 
ng in th& series we coded. ,They accounted tor -Just un- 
en percent of all characters involved in lau OTtorce— 
Many did so because tbe crimes somehow a&ieoted then 
or t*h x eir acquaintances. For example^ millionaire \Jonathan 
Hart of ,"Hart to Uart M i cracked a counterfeiting ring that 
was operating en a ship' be owned (4/1*0 •* 
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Relative to the lau^tent orceaeot pvf essionals, citiz- 
ens were more likely to be stairs. Eighty-one percent of 
th^n wqre series stars like Jonathan and Jennifer Hart cr 
the hell-raising Dake toys |fcos "Tlie /tfuttes "#f Hazard." 
Along professional lau enforcer)*, ♦ private Jeye&/{ Mere most 
likely to be stars (69 percent). \}'^ I • 

Citizens were also more positively portrayed than oth- \ 
er la* enforcement characters* In fact, all citizens in- J 
volvcd in soifing crises were shoun positively. The lost 
positively portrayed lau enforcers were' private eyes, anoth- 
er group oti "outsiders," at 93 percent. But froi there it 
is quite a / drop to the 5i percent positive , rajting for pol- 
ice. J 
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? thirty percent of citLzens tent the rules, a higher 
proportion than any group of Ian efiforcers. But this did 
not tarnish their positive laage at. all. Thus, a high 
school teacher, who led a double life as "The Greatest Aaer- 
ican Hero," "flew 11 into the P. 3*1. .to "borrow" files on a 
top-secret case (4/6)- fleto Jonathan Hart broke into an 
apartaent to find inforaation an a aurderer (3/17). 4 

Further, citizens were no re likely to be the priaary 
criae solvers than any group of law enforcers. Sixty-eight 
were priaary criae solvers, as were t? percent of "private 
eyes. Yet only 20 percent of police and 19 percent of gc- 
vernaent agents were the priaary stivers* ^ 

Not surprisingly, alaost^ll citizens, 97 percent, 
were successful in their endeavor. Only Pi's enjoyed a 
slightly higher success rate of }00 percent in plot resdlu- 
tions.\JChis was quite a contrast to the neit highest rating 
of 59 petient success for police. Thus, "citizen" Jonathan 
Hart captured a aurderer (3/24), /and broke-up a counterfeit- 
ing ring (a/14), while "The Greatest Aaerican Hero" saved a 
yc/ung couple troa the clutches of Soviet spies (4/8). 



7 • 
^1. saaaAjr a»d co ic^psi oi 

In our study of 263 priae-tiae prograas froa the 1980-81 te- 
levision seasotf, we exaained the nature ot criae and law en-, 
forceaent. jfVontent analysis systea was eaploy44yto ana- 
lyze the tyies of illegal behavior shown, V the 
characteristics jof criminals, and the portrayal of i£\ ,en<- 
forceaeut of f icials. oj/ these prograas. / 

* / 

Priae-tiae television creates a fantasy world that is 
frequently dangerous and tiolent. Our study identified 417 
illegal acts, *n average of about 1.7 criacs per serios epi- 
sode. Moreover lawbreakers on television tended to engage 
iu the aost serious and violent criaes, to an eitent that 
bears /little relation to reality. Every fourth criae shown 
was a/aurder; one criae in six was a violent theft. Overall, 
a aa^ority of all illegal acts portrayed were. crises of vio- 
lence. 



All this is in sjrarp contrast to FBI statistics show- 
ing that aost criaesr are such ftundane offenses as drunk 
driving, larceny, disorderly conduct, and drug abiTse. £ven 
set ious criae in reWl life tends to be directed against 
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property rather than persons. ' Bat television entertainieot 
largely ignores iost as Jts of real criie in Aiecica, tc- 
cuslhg instead on the iost serious, violent^ and life- 
threaten lag offenses. By sensationalizing <criie in this 
6fcy, T? misses an opportunity to educate the audience about 
the true dimensions of Aiericajs criie problei, which the 
public views with growing alan* and frustration. 

If priie^-tiie ctiie bears little relation 1 to the gen- 
uine article, * t • 
television's criminals " r are equally far reioved froi their 
Aaal life counterparts, television introduces the viewer to 
two types of criiroals - " £he professional deviant who lives 
a life of criie,- and the apparent pillar {of the*coi*unity 
who turns to criie to in tain o\ better his standard of 
living. 'Criminals on priie-tiie are usually middle or upper, 
•class white sales over age 30. As "nature^ adults, they 
rarely*act on iipalse. instead their lawbreakin'g is carer 
fully calculated to advance their cwn interest. 



Ike ^vast aajority of televised criie'is predicated on 
pure greed, and wealthy characters were over twice as/lijcely 
to cofaiit cr'iies than those identified as poor or iiddle 
class. Along these lines, a stock crisinal^ type is the bu- 
sinessman .whose selfish pursuit of proTtit leaf's hii into 
illegal activity*. Bu«ifc«si|fe and their underlings account 

ifbt aliost one id four lawbreakers with identifiable occupa- 
tions. They constitute the 'largest criwitial v^rouc aside 
f cof professional gangsters. ' But .substantial nmb£rs of" 
criminals' are drawn froi other pillars of the ccnunity, in- 
cluding educated professionals and the police theiselves. In 
facte one criwinal in -eigfet was drawn frci the ranks of 

\ those sworn to uphold the law. 



This portrait of criie and* criminals is perhaps lost 
notable for wh^t it fails to <shqw about the criie problei 
that 4jx\&y preoccupies the Aierican public. We rarely see 
the jiftenile delinquent or the youth gang. Nor are we ex- 
aosed to the culture of poverty , that is directly or indi- 
rectly responsible far so*iuch criie. Siiilarly, the black 
coiaunity*s increasingly public c oncer** with street criie is 
rartfly in evidence. < ' * 

> ' I & 

Just as the 'focus, 'on well-to-do lawbreakers ignores 

the relationship between poverty and criie, so; the concen- 
tration on calculated self-interest bypasses the role cf 
other solvations froi eiotional flare-up's to lental ill-" 
ness. 



Pinallyi television's a ightl£ stream of 'murder, 
mugging, and mayhem obscures the less dramatic but such pore 
cosaon threats to ^aw-abidiog citizens fro* sjicb unspectacu- 
lar sources as drunken driving, drug abuse, and burglar}. 
But then, in at least one respect, there 'is no^criwe "pcofc- 
. lem"\>n television. In the lantasy wojld of TV entertain- 
ment, most law breakers are thwarted, and crine is rewarded 
with punishment, like rfbst other aspects, of pciae-time 
crine, this too bears little relation to rtulity. 

Television's crise stoppers were the 373 tfhafracters He iden- 
tified as law. enforcers. Over twc-th\rds . wjpre police, with 
thfc renaibder divided aao/ig private eyes, lawyers, judges, 
and government agents. An 'additional 37 private citizens 
perf (freed law ' enforciaent functions, such As capturing a 
criminal* * * 

Law enforcers appeared 'frequently on comedie.s and dra- 
■as alike, on all three networks, in both contiipuing and 
single appearance roles. Host were white male's; 15 percent 
eere noa whites, and only 11 percent were wonen. 

i * ' < % 

In general law enforcers were portrayed in a positive 
light, although "supercops" were rarely seen. Fifty-four 
percent functioned as good guys, 28* percent as villains, and 
the rest pi*yed neutral roles. The largest ngaber, 'abobt 
one in three, were portrayed as doing their jobs in a Compe- 
tent manner. However, Tteify few were cast in a heroic light* 
Only four percent went beyond thel call of duty, rather than 
just performing competently. • Horeoveci, significant ninori- 
ties were portrayed as either ineft or' positively criminal; 
about \>nt> law enforcer in six fell into these categories. 
So law enforcers tared rather ep^i in general, but they were 
t tainted somewhat incompetent and even illegal behavior. 



k h major finding was the privileged position/of -private 
investigators relative tc all other groups ot In enforcers. 
Hinety-three percent of privaw ^^myes functioned as good 
guys/ compared to only 53 percent of police and fewer than 
half the lawyers and government agents, In all the pregpans 
we viewed, not a single private eye played the heavy. * By 
contra**, the crooked cop and the greedy lawyer provide^ re- 
curring negative images of law enforcers. - 

\ s 

Private eyes proved almost godli'ke in their criie 
solving abilities, while other law enforcers were often por- 
trayed asr mere mortals. Siity-twc percent ot the private 
eyes were the primary agents in. solving crimes, compared to 
only 19 percent of pclicemen. in fact every group othet tban^ 



peltate eyes actually, failed to solve criaea more 4ttmn than 
they succeeded, though they sometime* assisted, others is 
making the collar* By contrast, trivate eyes succeeded al- 
most oiae tiaes as often* as ibey failed. So ordinary lav 
enforceaent officials vfere presented aa highly fallible. 
Bore often than not, they/ either failed to catch, the crook 
or played supporting roles for the glaarrous private eyes. 
The "supercop* is alijrt and veil ia pri^e-time, but he ha* 
traded fai^ badgie^fpr'a tteachcoet. 

w Tb£ phenomenal ^tccesA^of private eyes vas part of a 
broader trend in'volv ino^tae need for outside help or unor- 
thodox seans to enforce the lav. Is addition to tiiat quin- 
tessential outsider , the private eye, the* police often re- 
quired the h*lp)bf private citizens to foil the bad guys. 
Their assistance did not take the fora of providing evidence 
or identifying susptcts, but of actually solving the criae 
themselves.' Privet*, citizens actually edged out private 
eyes as the nost effective group of criae solvers. Finally, 
lav enforcers vho bent the rules vex* over tuice as likely 
to solve criaes as those abo sent by tbe book. 

* _ . . — — 

In sua •! either DicfcTracy qor Joe Friday provided tbe 
aodel la* enforcer for today's cops aad robbers shows. * He 
found fev square Javed "Blue Knights" who captured the vil- 
"lains'aad comforted the victias. 8or did television favor 
the methodical aad aundane investigative style of "Dragnet • a 
■ dedicated ?ops. in fact, police did not fare aa veil aa 
one eight expect. ' A slight aajority were portrayed favora- 
bly, but then they did err, their transgressioas tended to 
be quite serious. Soreover, they rarely played prlaary 
roles in solving criaes. lawyers and goreraaeat agents 
fared no .better. The glaaor boy of lav enforceaeot vas the 
private e)ye vhose Hclaesian abilities often, consigned the 
lav enforcement professionals to tbe role of Doctor Vatson. 

4 

\ tore bro&dly, effective law enforcement vas often the 
province of tbe outsider Mho bypassed the lav enforcement 
establishment. On television,- the police, the government 
and the legal profession are often sbovn as competent if un- 
inspired upholders of the Ian. But th.se lav enforcement 
professionals oftea need tbe help cf tbe lone outsider, the 
private eye yor the citizen-detective, to bring evildoers to 
juytice. 
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Pov can one account for the "alternative reality" that 
television creates in its portrayal of crime and lav en- 
forcement? «e believe it reflects both commercial pressures 
and V^ve social values of Hollywood's creative community. 
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This .conclusion iu 'drawn fro* t be results of our .survey of 
oter 100 top writers* producers, and industry executives. 
(Complete results ate presented in Appendix D.) rot e*an- 
ple, nearly three out of five members of the "Bollywood el-* 
ite" themselves aVgree that there is too iuch violence' on te- 
levision. Moreover, three cut of four -believe that T| 
en tertainnent "should portray society realistically. 

In this case why do they portray crime in such a 'vio- 
lent and unrealistic fashion? Presumably they are cob- 
strained by audience tastes, it the torn of~lielsen ratings. 
Yet^ ratings cannot account for tte entire disparity between 
real life -trine and television's version. Audiences may 
like "shoot-em-u^s", but they are *o not alienated from the 
authorities that are consistently V denigrated during prime 
tine. \ 



Kheth^r public faith ia authority is justified or mis- 
placed, it, is not reflected in TV's portrayal of criie as 
the province of businessmen, educated professionals, and the 
police. These portrayals instead seen to reflect the orien- 
tations of television's creators, «ho are very skeptical to- 
ward our "social and political institutions. For example, 
three out'of four say our legal system favors thq wealthy, 
and nearly two-thirds- believe that the very structure of Am- 
erican sofiety causes people to become alienated fros it. 
They are just as criticaJ of those in positions of authori- 
ty. Just under two-thirds agree that public officials are 
not interested in the average citizen, and 82 percent reject 
the notion that those in authority know best. Almost half 
disagree strongly that one 4 should defer t ta those in authori- 
ty, and nob a single persoji ei pressed strong confidence* in 
authority. / 



Given their widespread rejection of both American so- 
cial institutions and their guardians, one wayld suspect 
that many in the^ television elite would like to see sustan- 
tial changes ia our society. In f act* a substantial minori- 
ty of J percent endorses a complete overhaul ~of American 
institutions. In-line kith this sentiment, they • perceive 
ousiness leaders # as one of the nest influential groups- in 
Anericdfi society; they would prefer to drop business from 
the top to the middle of the pecking oruer, behind consumer 
groups, intellectuals, blacks, and feminists. 

■ft 

Our studies suggest that television's content may re- 
flect, in part, the attitudes of television's creators. But 
aren't they simply responding to the demands of the market- 
place? ye tound that the Hollywood elite dc not regard 
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/ 

.thuaseirea purely as entertainers* but as social reformers 
as well. Two out of three Agree that television entertain- 
■ent should be a aajor force far sccial refon. At the saie 
^tiie, ooly one in eight believe that Tf is* too .critical of 
traditional vaiuws. In shorty television's creators are net 
in it just for the wonej. They also seek to aove their au- 
dience toward their 0*0 vision of the good society. 
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TABLE 1 

c riies Portrayed on T? Entertainment Programs 



Murder 101 

„ Bobbery 65 m 

Kidnapping 3T 
Aggravated Assault 35 . 

Bribery 19 

Burglary 18 

Drag-related 17 

Blacfcaail 14 

Fraudr»* - 14 

Gaibl^ng 12 

larceny (theft) 10 

Extortion 7 

Bape 7 

Eabezzleient 6 

Auto Tbe£t 5 

Vandalisa 5 

Liquor Offenses 4 

Loan sharking 4 

Other 37 



/ 



M 17 



Percent 

24 

16 
9 
8 
5 
4 

a 

3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
9 



100X 



Mote: Percentages in tables aay not sua to 
109 percent because cf rounding. , 
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TABLE 2 



Total Arrests, All Crises 1980 FBI statistics (») 



/ 



Drunk OrifiDg 
Larceny 
Drunkenness 
Disorderly Conduct 
a Drug Abuse 
Burglary 
Sinple Assault 
Fraud 

Aggravated Assault 
Vandalise 

Weapons Offenses 

Bunaways 

Bobbery 

Hotor Vehicle Thefts 
tiape 

Aurder > 

Kidnapping 

other 



14 
12 
11 
8 
6 
5 
5 
3 

i 3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
♦ 

I 

25 



Total 

+iess than one percent 



1001 



V 



Source: 

Cri±£ in America 198 Q § coai^led 

by the FBI and p ub 1 i^JteA-Jbi— ~. 

Hre- tJtif ersj^lilf n t ing Of f ice . 

Unless otherwise noted, this is the source 
of all FBI criee statistics cited in this report* 
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TABLED 



Serious Criaes oo 1981 TY Enter tainaeot 
Programs coapared to 19ft0 Deports (ft) ♦ 



T1 

Murder 36 

flape 3 

Kidnapping 13 

Aggravated Assault 13 

Bobbery 23 

Burglary * 6 

Larceny-Theft 6 

Total TOO! 



Ml 

5 
4 
26 
62 

100ft 



Violent Criae 
property Criie 



86 
12 

Total . Tool 



10 
90 

Tool 



* Less than one percent 

Note; Figures are percentages of all 

FBI criae indei, listings; larceny 
category includes eotor vehicle theft* 
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TABLE a 



Cciae Bate by Set Comparison of IV 
EnteLtaxnientJ^and FBI Attest Reports (1) 

A 

All Criie 



89 
1 1 
100% 



m 

84 
16 

Too* 



Violent Criae 



* so 



10 

Too* 



90 
10 

Too * J 



i ♦ 



113 



o - 84 - 8 



110 

TABLE 5 



Criie Bate bj Age Group, 
Comparison of Tf Entertainment 
, and FBI Arrest leforts, {%) 





All crUe 


Serious 

f 


Criie 


lioleot 


Criae>. 




11 


£11 


i 

It 


m 


II 


££1 


Under 18 


6 


21 


o 7 


36 


8 


' 19 


18-30 


18 


49 




46 


18 


.55 


30-5 0 


57 


23 


59 


15 


59 


23 


over 50 


19 


7 


16 


3 


15 


3 




100X 


Tool 


Too* 


looi 


looi 


Tool 



\ 



\ 
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TABLE 6 



4 



Criie fi*te bf fiace. Com pari sod of TV Enter taimect 
and t BI Arrest* i« ports. — ' 



All crii* series Cciie 
ft 

IA£S II HI.' ' U* I£l 
White 88 74 88 65 

Voovbite 12 26 \ 12 35 



Violent ctifk 



90 54 
10 «6 



Taos ioox \ "Tool ' ioox 100* 1001 



V 
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TABLE 7 



criae rate distribution by occupation on v 
TV eotettaiaaea* progtdas (X) 



ill £JlJS 



assists 



Gangsters* 


36 


31 


BusiQessien* 


2* ' 


26 


Police? 


13 


6 


Professionals 


8 


11 


Blue Collar 


5 


5 


Other Flunkies 


5 


11 


Other 

• 


9 


Jfi 


100 


100 



* Includes flunkies who uere 
ordered to connit crises bj 
bosses ill these occupational, 
categories. * 
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TABLE 8 



Criie Bate by Econoiic Status 
on TV Batertdiflicxi t Ecograas (*) 



Poor «V 
Riddle Class 
Wealthy 
UnkAovn 



ill 

.77 

Tool 



ft 

0 

a 

20 
72 



. 1001 
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114 



TABLE 9 



Criie Bate by Becidifisi on 
the TV Entertainient frograia (X) 



First Offender 
.Unknown 



10 
46 
44 

Tool 



ERIC 
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TABLE 10 



) 



CriB» Bate by «otii« on TV Ea tertaifiaaat Frograis (ft) 



Greed 7% t 

Personal feodetta 6' 

Rental Xataleoce 3 
Political 
Sexual 

Sympathetic 4 

Accidental i 

Unexplained 4 

* fooi 




98 ft 



/ 



1 « Q 



ERIC 
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TAttLE 11 • ' * 



Hurdet Ciccu»6t<]oce6/ttotifoa # FBI Statistics 









Bobbery . 




10.8 


Narcotics 




1 . F 


Set offenses 




1.5 


Other Felony -* 




3.7 


Saspfccted Jqlwz 












Boeaotic triangle 




2.3 


Influence of A lcohol/katcotics 


14.8 


property or nooey 




2.6 


Other Arguments 




35.0 


Oihgr flotitejs Q£ Ci£C£|§i4«ces 


15-2 


Unknown. 


* ■ 






r 


3555 
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TABLE 12 



Cciaa Bate by Plot Besolutioq 
on TV BatetUioaent frogcaaa (X) 

ill £EiM&§ Serious ££il55 V iolent Cc ife^ 

Success 8 5 4 

Defeat 68 79 80 

Character Chg • M * 4' 4 

Unresolved 20 12* 12 

looi looi Tool 



• g 



1 



1 



118 



^ • 1ABLB 13 

Ctii«3 Cleaiced by Arrest, 1980 FBI Statistics 

% ■ 

Arrest 19 . 44 ' 

Ho Arrest 81 56 



1001 1QQX 



12; 
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TAfliI U 



Priae Uao Television Cl^racters 
with lav Enforcement Occupations (X), 

£&U££ | ' 7J 

Patrolean I is 

sergeant 1 q 

lieutenant ( 7 

captain r, 

Detect if e 9 

Chief 3 

Deputj Sheriff a 

Sheriff , 7 

Other 9 

Private Practice 2 

Public Interest 2 

District Attorney (3 

Judge 2 

Other 7 



Private I nvestigators 
Goferna c^ t Agentg 



Y 



Other 



Total 



100S 



Kuaber of cases 



373 
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J 


fifiii 15 


1 


a » • 


Plot function* of Uw Eaforcers (I). ^ 


> ! 


1 70 


• 




I 60 






1 50 






| 40 


• 




1 30 
1 20 


28* 

18* 

i 




1 10 






1 o 








Positive Negative / leutcai 




a 




* 
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TABLE 16 



Plot Tunctions at La* Baforce«-*i>y Mmtu/zk^l • ■ 



Fositi 
negative 



Neutral 



ifiC JjBC C£S 

62 5b 37 

17 30 39 

21 14 |<J 

1001 100)k 1001 



Nuebec of cases 99 203 71 



— j 



2* 



9 

ERIC 
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TABLE 17 



Plot Function* of L«« 
BoCoccexs by tip* of Holm (X) . 



Star ISSJOM iFgmtBff* 



80 

U 

, 6 
100ft 



luafaec of c«s«« 112 



.ft 51 



•31 



18 
100X 

152 



32 

38 

•30 
100X 

109 



126" 



128. 



' TABLE 18 



r Plot Function* of lav 

Enforcer* bj Age <g). 



ASS £i£JLC 

Positive 60 S3 

iegatite 13 31 

Iteutrai 19 16 



OfCf 5£ 

40 
34 
26 



1001 100* 
Muabet of cases 74 237 62 



\ 

\ 
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TABLE 19 



plot FttnctiQOf'of ia* Eofoiceis by lace {*)< 

t 

UfiS 



positive 52 •« 



Negative 
Neutral 



31 13 



23 



100* 100* 
Mas bee of cases 318 55 



125 



XkBll 20 



Plot functions of Lav Enforcers by Occupation (!) 



Positito 53 



44 



Negative 30 31 

Heutiral 17^ - 2 S 

"Too?" looi" 

Nuaber of cases 263 



64 



Positive 
Negative 



Neutral 7 




40 



20 

~ToojT looT 

Nuaber of cases 29 15 



3 r > - H <) 7 n - 8 4 - 9 



129 



I 

4 



126 





TABU 21 ' 


j 




Types of fegatite functions 
Performed bj La* Bnforcera (X). 








1 


| 40 






| JO 29* 






1 20 


18S 18» 


j 


1 10 


61 


J 

1 
1 

! 


1 0 






t Illegal 


aaletolect Foolish Greedy Incoipetent 


! 


i ■ i 1 — 




















* 






.• • 
• *? 





• 



o J If) 
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TA81B 22 



Type of a> 9 atiwe Beaatior by Occupatioa <*) . 



Malevolent n 
foolish )9 



1 K 0 
15 o 



Greedy 12 

/ *^ *0 33 



Iacoapeteat 32 



10 



100* 

Nuabec of cases JO 



50 



100* 10 0» 
20 6 



13 J- 



- 128 1 



100 

90 

80 



TABLE 23 



Types of Positire functions 
Periforaed by Bof erects (I) • 



70 651 

k>0 



50 
40 
30 



27* 



20 
10 



8* 



Cos pe tent 



Friendly 



Heroic 



132 



129 



TABU 2K 



type of Positive Behavior by Bole in « series <») 



Competent 

Friendly 
Heroic 

Mutter of cases 



Hinof 

72 65 



13 



14 



j 

15 1 

tool 



too* 

89 




1 
3 



77 



1001 

35 



?! 
1 



9* 



133 



130 



tKUIZ 25 



All functioaa Partocaed by Ui Eoforcara (S) 



Prloadlf 

CO|Mt«Ot 

Haroic 

XlJLagal 
Salcf olaat 
6 ready 
Poollcb 
loeoapetaot 

iSJUCal 



14 
34 

4 



8 
2 
5 
5 
8 

22 
1001 



1 



9 
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181 



« ■ 

TtBLl 26 



I 

cciM Solving Activity by Plot Function (I). 
"•^atite l K 49 35 



itoutrai t 2 



24 37 



♦ ioo» too* * ioo»" ~iooT 

»uib«t o£ cases 75 49 66 183 



p 



132 



» * 



TABLE 27 



Cciae Solving Activity by Occupation (I) • 



(fc cupation 



gals in 

solving Crire £gl ic« 

Solves 19 



Assists 
Pails 

a 

Not Involved 



14 
21 
46 

loo*" 



Nuabec of Cases 263 



lawyer 
3 



3 

** 

8 

100* 
64 



Sol igs 



Assists 



Pails 



Not involved 



Pciwte GojLSIflJcfit 
fta»e Btioator *g«n t 
62 20 



Nuabec of Cases 



4 



2a 



3 

"Tool" 

29 



i3 



33 



100X 



15 



9 

ERIC 
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i. 



TAB1E 2fl 



Ciiie Solving Actitity by Plot absolution (!) . 

jot 

&^5lilLioo 5 91 we Afi^j t £aii / I o to 1 te d 
Success 95 a 7 IT W 

« «•■ 
Defeat 0 2 UH 32 

. Char* Chge 0 2 1 2 

Unresolved 5 9 13 32 



ioo* loot "Tool Toor 

c 

JtUBbec ot Cd&es 73 <H 44 ^2 




134 



TABLE 29 



Plot Resolutive by Character's Bole in a Series (X) 



Bole in fioiliM ££ilS 



BggojLuUon 
Success 



H ioor 
76 59 



Sisals 

Appearaoce 
31 



Defeat 



25 



J7 



Char* Chge 



1 



(Jnresolted 



18 

Toot 



13 

TooT 



2a 
Tool 



Umber of Cases 73 



47 



122 



9 

ERLC 
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TABLE JO 



Plot Resolution by Occupation {%) 



, . Prltate S2IfUJmHl 

fWPlaUW P9i|ce Iovestiqatos laeTt 

Success 59 34 10D 33 



Defeat 22 20 0 67 



Char. Chge 3 4 0 0 

Unresolved 16 42 0 0 

100l~ 10«~ 100% 1001 

limber of Cases 195 50 26 12 
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AppeaeUi J 
cixai no a ih mis 

The following prograa* «ere coded tor criae and (-riainals: 
ABC 



Hart to Hart 
flare* 3 # '81 
March 10. • 8 1 
Rarch 2M,'81 
April m,'8.1 
april 21,'tfl 

Vegas 

Barcb a,<81 

aarch 11,' 8 1 

Rarch 18, '81 

, Mercb 25, '81 

april 1,'81 

April 15, '81 

The Greatest 
Aaericaa aero 
Rarch 13,' 8 1 



April 8^*81 
April 15, '81 
Sept* 30, '81 

2*0-Robcr t 
• Barcb 21,»81 

Soap 

Rarca 9, '81 
Rarca 16 r • a 1 
April 20, '81 

taii 

April 16, '81 

Z'a a Big Girl No* 
April 10, '81 7 

Tbreo's Coapany/ 
April 1»,'8J 



Benson 

March 13, '81 

Dynasty 

Rarca 9,'tfl 

Fantasy Island 
Barcb 28, '81 
April 18, '81 

Barney Biller 
Barcb- 12, '81 
March 19, '81 
aarch 26, '81 
April 2,'81 
April 16, '81 

Bora and flifcdy 
April 16, '81 



NBC 



facts of Life 

April 15, ;81 

Sheriff Uoba 

Barcb 3, • 81 

March 10 # 'B1 

Hatch 2U, "8 1 

AprU 7,«81 

April 21,«81 

Hero Wolfe 

March 6, '81 

March 20,(81 

Match 27,»81 

April 10, '81 



Halting Tall 
Barcb 24, '81 
Barcb 31 ,'81 
April 7, '81 

chips 

Rarch 29, '81 
April 5, '81 
April 19, '81 
sopt. 31, '81 

Plaaingo Road 
March 3, '81 
Bdrch 10, '-81 
March 17, '81 



BJ and the Bear 

March 10, '81 

flarch 17, '81 

flarch 2a # '81 

flarch 31, '81 

April 7, '81 

April 14, '81 

Gangster Chronicles 
flarch 21, '81 
April 22, '81 

Quiocy 

April 8, • 81 
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April 11, '8 1 Apul Hlu stCfet fifu€3 

March 2 1 , • e 1 

Hacch 25,<81 

Hacch 28, '81 

April 4, '81 

April 2 1 # • a 1 



C8S* 



llagaun P.I. 
flarch 19,»B1 
Harch 26, • 8 1 
April 2,»81 
April 16, »81 
April 23, '81 

Pa laerst oho, U.S.A. 
Hacch 31, '81 
April 1«, '81 
April 21, '81 

Trapper John, H.D. 
Sept, 6,»81 

White Shadow 
Harch 2, »81 



The Jei tors una 
Hacch 29, '81 

House Calla 
Harch 16 , * Hi 

April 6,»81 

Knots landing 
Hacch 2b, • 81 

Dukaa of Hetzacd 
Hacch 13, '81 
Harch 20,»ai 
HtCCh 27, »B1 # 
Apcil 3, »B1 
Apcxl 10, • HI 
Apcil 17,'UI 



the Incredible Hulk 
Harcb b,<81 

Lou Grant 

Hacch 16, '81 

Boos 

Hacch Id, '81 
April 1,»81 
April 15, '81 

Hurse 

Sept. 30 • • 8 1 



188 

App«JCil I 
lAf MBfCftCIIJ 

Ike folioniag prograas hci coded for lm ealorcerai 



ABC 



the Greateat 
Aeericaa aero 
Harck 18, »H1 
Iprii 8, '81 
IprU 15, "81 
Sept. 30, '81 

legaa 

men *,'81 

Harck 1 1 , • 8 1 

a trek 18, • 81 

flarck 25, "61 

April 1.'81 

April 15, "81 

Bart to Hart 
v Harck 3, '81 
Barck 10, • 8 1 
lUrck 17,-81 
Harck 2i«, • 81 
April m, '81 
April 21, « 61 



Faitaay Ialaad 
Harck 28, *81 
April II, '61 

Tkree'a Coipaay 
April la, '81 

soap 

Harck 9, '81 
Harck 16, '61 
April 23, '81 

!•■ a Big Girl ion 
Harch 20,«81 

flork aad fliadj 

April 16, >dl 
1 

Dfnaaty 

Harck 9, "81 

AprU 20,«81 



Baocoa 

Harck 13, '61 
April 10, '81 

2«0-Bokert 

flarcb 21, '61 

taxi 

April 16,*61 

Aloka Paradlee 
April 15, '81 



•ac 



tiuiscf 

Harck «, '61 
Harck 11, '61 
Harck 2*, '81 
April 8, '81 

flj and tha Bear 

Harck 10, '81 

Harck 17, '81 

Harch 24, '81 

Hirck 31, '81 

April 7, '81 

AprU la, '81 



Harp Sol re 
harck 6, '81 
Harck 20, '61 
Harck 27, '61 
AprU 10, *81 
AprU 17, '81 

Sheriff lobo 
Harck 3, '81 
Harck 10, '81, 
Harck 29, '81 
April 7,« 81 
AprU 21,'81 



Hill Street Bluaa 
Barck 21, '81 
Harck 25, '81 
«. Aacch 28, '81 
April *,'81 
April 21, '81 

Balking Tall 
flarch 24, '61 
Harck 31, '81 
April 7, '81 
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139 



r 



clips 

8arch 21, "81 
April 5,f81 
April 19, '81 

^ Sept. 13,^1 

tae Prairie 
aarcb 9,*ai 



y asrper Valley p.t.A. 
^ Barcb 6, '81 
Bare* 20, '81 
aarcb 27,'ai 

April 17 # '81 

Plaaisgo load 
Barcb 3, '81 
Barcb 10 # '81 
Bare* 17, 'in 
Apr^2,'81 



Gangater Chronicles 
flarcb 21, '81 
April 22, '81 

facts of life 
April 15,»81 

Brady Brides 
Bare* 27, '81 



CBS 



Bagnun P.x. 

aarcb 19, '81 
aarca 26, '8 1 
April 2, '81 
April 16, '81 
April 23, '81 

aaits Sbado* 
Barcb 2, '81 
aarcb 16,«8 1 

la ob 

Bajrcb 18, «81 

April 1,'8l 

April 15, '81 

Duke* of Haxtacd 

Barcb 13, '81 

a.ircb 20, '81 

aarcb 27, '81 

April 3,«81 

April 10, "81 

April 17, '81 



Ibe Jeff arsoaa 
aarcb 29, "81 

Palatrstona U.S.A. 
aarcb 31, >ai. 
April ia # «ai 
AprU 2 1, '81 

Boose Call a 
aarcb 2, '81 
Barcb 9- "81 

Trapper Jobs, a.D. 
Sept. 6,»B1 

tbe laltoaa 
Bare* 19, '81 

tbe Incredible Hulk 
aarcb 6, '81 

One Oaf at a Tiae 
■ Sept. 20, '81 



Park Place 

April 16, '61 

Lou Grant 

Barcb 16, "81 
April 13,«81 

Arcbie Bunker's 

Place 

Barcb 29, '81 
Sept. 20, '81 

Dallas 

Barcb 27, '81 

April 3,»81 

April 10,'81 

April 17,<81 



1 1 3 
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Appendix C 

how if ziiifttixiam f oi tins flosiiiss* 



10 \ . 

The raging debate over television's effects on its 
huge natipnal audience has sparked interest in how various 
groups ace portrayed. women, blacks, hispanics, and the 
elderly are along those those portrayals have been examined. 

The business world is an integral part of both iaeri- 
can life and television entert ainnent. Yet television's 
portrayal of businessmen has not yet received the extensive 
attention accorded other grpups. 



Television's notion of a businessaan say bring to 
aiad the schesing J.fi. Xving of "Dallas," the CBS drama of a 
troubled Texas oil family. But is this consummate bad guy 
representative of businesssen oa television, or is he the 
exception in Hollywood's eorld of good-natured hard-working 
sen and vonen, whose businesses serve as the socially and 
economically productive founda tion.of American life? 



To answer this guestion we analyzed the portrayals of 
businesssen and women during eight weeks of prise-tine pre- 
grass drawn equally froa the 1979-80 and 1960-81 television 
seasons. Our "content analysis" is descriptive and does not 
attespt to determine the causes behind the televised inage 
ot businesssen. fle are simply explaining* in a systesatic 
aad reliable fashion, what viewers see when presented with 
Hollywood's version of businesssen. 



Businessmen proved to be a staple of prime-tine enter- 
tainment, appearing in almost one out of every two shows we 
viewed. We coded 226 in all, of whom 43 percent appeared co 
CBS, 33 percent on ABC and 24 percent on IBC. dost were 
middle-aged sales who tended to be very wealthy when their 



*o Reprinted from Linda Lichter, s. ti. Lichter, and S. floth- 
man, "How fhow Business Shows Business," P ublic Opinion, 
Oct/Xov 1982. 
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^ economic status known. According to Hollywood, the typ- 
ical businessmen inhabitsa beautifully furnished estate, is 
pampered by Servants, and sports expensive jewelry and 
clothing. Not a single businesnan in the study was working 
class or poor. 

♦ 

In TV's continuing struggle between the forces of good 
and evil, businessmen cane down syuaieiy on the side of the 
bad guys. sixty percent were portrayed negatively compared 
to only 26 percent who were shown as positive* The remain- 
ing 12 percent occupied neutral roles. 

floreover, this overview probably understates the nega- 
tive image of the business world that is beaned nightly into • 
America's living roots. This becoses apparent when we eia- 
■ine the specific types of negative and positive portrayals, 
for TV's bad businessmen are nastier than good businessmen 
are adnirable. Among those portrayed positively, only "10 
percent showed that their work as businessmen contributes to 
society's economic cr social benefit. in one of the few 
such instances, millionaire Jonathan aart of "Hart to Bart" 
financed a project to increase world food production. But 
this character's connection to the business* world is tenuous 
at best, since his main activity is not running his lucra- 
tive enterprises but glob t rot ting in a tireless effort to 
solve crimes. 



Another three percent of businessmen made some scrt cf 
charitable contribution- Most (87 percent) merely engaged 
in some form of sympathetic or helpful behavior. Por e*am- . 
pie, flrs. pynchou, the newspaper owner on M Lou Grant," coat- * 
ed a young reporter toward a reconciliation with her mother. 



Businessmen's negative "traits were somewhat sore di- 
verse, of the bad guys, the single largest group, 35 per- 
cent, did something illegal. In fact TV's businessmen were 
seven times more likely to break the law than to contribute 
to society's economic well-being. Another sizeable group, 
32 percent, were greedy or otherwise self- centered. Twen- 
.ty-one percent played the fool, mainly, in sitcoms, and the 
remaining 12 percent were portrayed as malevolent. 



Among businessmen on television there is no shortage 
of criminals. On a "Barnaby Jones" episode, for example, a 
coffee importer fronted for a group of violent revolutionar- 
ies, while a bank manager on "Lofco M plotted the robberv cf 
his own bank. on an episode of ")8nos H an owner of sevftal 
bars kuowinijly puLChased^oonshi ne to sell to his customers 
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that was both illegal and dangerous, 
lucrative conglomerate 01 the com dofualt 
Bear 11 dealt ia illegal explosives asd tried 

of his own, ships to collect the insurance. 



at 

owner of a 
: and the 

id Vo sabotage one 



The greedy entrepreneur uns eieaplifie*} by the, poepoos 
Hrs. Olesea who, eith her husband, runs the general store, of 
••Little House on the Prairie." She reneged oa an agfeeosoat 
to boy honey froa sons children, forcing then to accept: only 
half of the price she originally proaised. Ilse there # \"A1- 
ice's" son begged her to seek another Job been* se of tbe\ex~ 
treaely low wages paid by her; bo an, who rone a diner* 



Television also offers a 
■en, epitonised by bar owner A 
the philosophy of Buakerisn, fo 
shot oae criaiaa}, we could c 
Thsn there is opinionated George 
he claised that housewives lead 
destroyed his fancy apartaent v 
his granddaughter in his wife's 



Health of foolish business-^ 
rchie Bunker. according to 
r osaaple, if every, person 
ut the criae rate in half. 
Jefferson. In one episode 
lives of luxury, then nearly 
bile trying to babysit for 
absence. % 



Finally, aalevoleeco is a specialty of J.B. Suing of 
"Dallas.* in one segaent, J.B. used his enornoun influence 
to insure that a political en my, vhoa he hajfl alraady bast- 
ed, did not get a needed job* Elsewhere a hfetel aanager on 
"The Jeffersons" voiced ardest dislike for, (blacks aad ei- 
pressed sadistic delight ia firing enployees. 

In general, big businessmen fared worse than snail bu- 
siness nen. Executives asd nanagers topped the list of bad 
guys with a 7* percent negative rating. Asong presidents and 
heads of large cospanies and corporations, 64 percent were 
negative, snail businessnen fared soaeuhat better, although 
a aajority (51 percent) sere shown negatively. Siailarlrt 
snail business received the highest positive rating of 43 
percent* still, this pales by cosparisoa to the predoain/nt 
negative rating for these on all rungs of the business lad- 
der. 



It would seen that no specific group of businessnen 
could escape the onus television bestows upon their profes- 
sion. But~this does not convey the full story, for diffe- 
rent types of businessnen engaged in varied kinds of nega- 
tive activities. The worst offenders were the heads of big 
businesses. Over half the corporate leaders portrayed ia a 
negative light (S3 percent) coaaitted an illegal act. Thus, 
the owner of a cheaical coapany on the short-lived "Halkiog 
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Tall" used bis facilities to Manufacture and distribute 
illegal drags. Of course, J.fi. iving of "Dallas" reveled in 
crises ranging froa illegal lead deals and political dirty 
tricks to prostitution. Me told on* sexual partner that lie 
liked his noses on a "cash and carry basis." 



In contrast, the negative activities of executives and 
aaaagers Mere about equally divided asosg illegal, nalevo- 
lent, foolish and greedy acts. Of all fausinesssen, this 
group ens the sost likely to be driven by pore nalevolence. 
Aaoog thes Mas the odious Louie, the cab cospaay sasager on 
"Taxi." He encouraged one of his cabbies to pursue as un- 
successful boxing career even though he knew it would endan- 
ger the nan's health. Another cabbie. Mho supposedly enjoyed 
Louie's good opinion, he dubbed "aardvark nose." v 



Approximately tMO-tfairds of snail busincsssen shoMn as 
negative were' either foolish or sell-interested, and 23 per- 
cent cosnitted a crise. Anoag these self-interested ssall 
entrepreneurs Mas a licentious dry cleaner OMner on "Nurse" 
Mho unsuccessfully harrassed his fesale custonets. 



t iich businessmen were portrayed in a slightly lore ne- 
gative light than their siddle class counterparts, although 
the difference was not overMfaelning. The onus of wealth is 
evident, however, Mhen viewed in light of their specific ne- 
gative traits. Also£t half the negative rich businessnen 
did sosething illegal, while aboyt half the negative siddle 
class businessaen were nerely 'foolish. 



Accordingly, the sultisil licnaire owner of a football 
franchise Mas enseshed in a web of illegal financial tran- 
sactions, kidnapping and nu'rder- Cospared to this eiaeple 
of high finance, Archie's "Bua<ke rises" and George Jeffer- 
son's social clinbing are far down on the scale of offenses. 



The context of a businesssan 1 s activity Mas another 
key to understanding bis portrayal. Businessnen were at 
their worst when perforning purely business functions. Six- 
ty-seven percent of those engaged in business activities 
were negative, conpared tc 44 percent of those involved in 
purely personal circunstances. in fact, those in personal 
circunstanceti were actually slightly ncre likely to be posi- 
tive than negative (03 percent vs. 44 percent). Thus, Brs. 
Pynchon, the newspaper publisher, served as a volunteer at a 
rescue center after a widespread disasterous fire. 
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ftoreover, businessaen cos ml t their aost *greg>ous of- 
fenses while oa the job. Ibis is confiraed fay axaainiag the 
types of negative behavior associated with their work. Vheo 
doing something negative while working, busiagfsnen were 
most likely to comfit the worst type of of feose-a crime 
<*»<**). when they erred in their personal life*, their be- 
havior was aost likely to be foolish (45 percent), uhen bu- 
siness and personal activitiegr were combined; characters 
were aost likely to be greedy or otherwise self-interested 
(37 percent) . 



One of the most crucial aspects of any character's 
portrayal on television is how he fares in his endeavors. 
Pegardless of how he behaves, his ultiaate success centers 
legitimacy on his acts, while defeat punishes both the evil 
doings of* bad guys and the admirable intentions of good 
guys. When businessaen did soaethiog positive, they were 
rewarded with success 85 percent of the time. Only 5 pec- 
cent of the good, guys were defeated, conversely, bad guys 
gere much aore likely to be defeated than succeed - 58 per- 
cent defeat coapared to nine percent success, the rest wece 
unresolved or repented. 

Examples of businessaen who aet with success included 
Hurray Klein, Archie Bunker's business partner, who finally 
convinced the narrcw-minded Archie to join a committed 
fighting Anti-Seii tisa. Uhen the benevolent Harts of "aart 
to Hart" tracked kidnappers and Borderers, their detective 
work invariably paid off. Negative businessaen, however, 
almost inevitably aet with defeat. k real estate salesaan, 
who snugly belittled the difficulty of housework to his 
wife, managed to dump a pot of spaghetti on his head when he 
tried to cook dinner, similarly $ the owner of a health focd 
ousiness who changed the expiration date on his vitamins and 
sold wheat germ that "moves" bad his store closed by the lc- 
c<*l health department. 

To summarize, in the struggle between good and evil on 
television, businessaen cast their lot with the bad guys, 
flost wer * shown in a negative manner - as criminals, tools 
or malevolent or greedy creatures. Fever than half as many 
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shoiin as positive, and sost of these Here aerely 
synpathstic or friendly in their personal lives, rather than 
as coapetent enter preneucs or sanagers vita a socially pro- 
ductive role. in fact, the closer a business character's 
plot fuaction uas linked to his occupational role, the worse 
he vas portrayed. 




!5 A ^f f ele »i«i°n rately shoucases the virtues of iter- 
ica's capitalists, it shows no siailar reluctance to disc- 
ourse on the failings of capital isa. for exaaple, in an ep- 
isode of "Tax.i," th* drivers coapiained that their cabs had 
deteriorated into a dangerous condition and deaandcd that 
■anayeeent nak* the needed repairs. But iouis, the aanager, 
planned to ddltor the conpaay books-*o aanageaent would not 
be held responsible in the upecaing 4 ion hearing, when the 
cabbies p/fotested Louie's underhanded/ tactics, he defended 
hinself by t«lling thea, "Every gr«eat businessaan has done 



Apparently, even children understand the exploitative 
nature of Aaerican business. On an episode of "Different 
i Strokes," ; two young boys started their own business selling 

brownies. After accepting an order too big for thea to han- 
dle, their sister offered to help if they aade her a full 
partner. Although they desperately aeeded her assistance, 
the boys refused to include her in the partnership. in- 
stead, they offered to pay her a aeager salary as their ea- 
ployee. They told her their rationale: "That's uhat busi- 
ness is all about. Tou do the work and we get the profits." 

Even the the "work ethic" that gave incetus to western 
capitalise is Ridiculed as ^workaholisn. " On an episode of 
The Jeffersons", for exaaple, Lionel Jefferson was "beeped" 
froe his office then raced off to work on the day of his new 
daughter's christening party, leaving his sobbing wife and 
disappointed guests behind. He was eventually brought back 
to the party by his father, whe warned hi*, "Never put work 
abave spending tine with your taiily." 

Sonetines the results of such obsessive hehavicr are 
noru ytjrioua, as depicted in an episode of "Cne Day at a 
line." Cdieer-ninded Ann Roaano, the series' heroipe. 
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worked bccitlf into a heart attack. Threaded with tabea a ad 
surrounded by heart aonitoring eguipseot, sfae received a 
stern lecture froa bar doctor on the virtues of noderatioa* 
The workaholic wj also work hiaself right out of a job, Ca 
as episode of "the B opera," e real estate salessan drove 
hiaself so hard to vis a proaotioo that be fall asleep dar- 
ing the crucial job interview 



If Aaerican business bas redeeaing social values, they 
rarely surface on prise-tine television. Bather, business- 
sen are cast as evil and selfish social parasites whose ef- 
forts to secure "sore" are Justly condensed and usually 
thwarted. Television bas blurred the important distinction 
between selfish and self-interested behatior. According to 
television, what is good for business is not likely to be 
good for Aaerican societ). 
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"I think there should be nc Mistake about the 
sense of responsibility wo carry ... and this baa 
led as to believe that we can, within a frasework 
of good shfre^asship, advance valid social con- 
sents, valid ethical concepts, valid gcneraliza- 
tions v about the huaan condition which have weaning 
for the audience.* 



i 



Sheldon teoaard 
Televison Producer 




conservatives and liberals 
but they are equally vehement in 
tertaiaaeat. On the liberal side, 
claia that television's anflatte 
perpetrate negative stereotypes, 
the loose Morality which they view 
tional Aaerican values of fanily, 
And syriad groups, froa the P.T. A. 
of fleotal Health, worry that per 
is breeding aggressive individuals 



haraoni2« on few issues, 
criticizing television ea- 

woaen and Minority groups 
ring portrayals of then 
Conservatives object to 
Im undernining the tradi- 

hard work and patriotisn. 

to the national Institute 
vasive television violence 

oc even criainals. 



Disagreeaents over the political Messages of televi- 
sion prograas and their relation to the "politics 11 of their 
creators have been equally sharp, although little hard evi- 
dence etists to bolster either side. typical of those who 
view television as a conservative voice is a researcher at 



n fioprioted froi L. Uchter,a. Lichter, and S.Bothian, 
"Hollywood and Anerica — the Odd Couple,* Public Orinio n. 
Dec/Jan 1983. 
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the pr«stigiuuii Annenbery School of Coikunica tion who con- 
cludes, ."The basic reality ot the television world is the 
reality of the Aierican iiddie class estab lishient ; its loc- 
ality is the conventional and rigid Sunday-school totality 
of the iiddie class, "i* 

For aany who adhere to this line of thought, the per- 
sonal poli cs of television writers and producers are simi- 
larly conservative or of swall consequence because their 
product inevitably supports c cose I vative values. ip this 
view, "The production and lanutacture of television draia 
are rooted to business interests i^n the United States. Con- 
sequently, the content iuet be produced by people who are 
either willing ' to suppress deep-seated dissident values cr, 
by people who are f undaientaily i . agreement with the sys- 
tem"** 

• 

on the flip side of this question, Hicbael Bobinsco 
writes that television programs reflect the liberal values 
of program cieatois on such topics as boioseiuali ty, inter- 
racial iarriage, and the social position of hoicd and iinor- 
it ies. »• 

Similarly, Ben Stein claias that television has an an- 
tipathy toward "establishment figures" and an accoapanying 
sympathy for the poor and minorities. Eased on interviews 
with Hollywood writers and producers, be concluded that, 
"•••the attitudes of the people who create television coin- 
cide aiaost exactly with the picture on tele vision*"** 

In this jugoing debate, there are twc crucial ques- 
tions to answer. First, what are the attitudes and values 
of the people who create television enter taiment? Is te- 
levision's creative conuntity a homogeneous group concerned 
with either* protecting their industry's business interests 
or with promoting social reform? Or are they a diverse 
group of individuals whose different backgrounds and per- 
spectives cancel eacb other out? J^cond, are their views cn 
society reflected in program content? Does television en- 
ter tains en t conta in less ages a tout the achievements and 



• * Larry Groiis, "The b *al World of Television", Journal of 
Communica tion s, p. 86. 

Muriel Cantor, Ptiie-Tiao Tele vi sio n (beierly Hills, 
Cal,: liacje, 1980), p7 197" 

Michael RobmsoD, "Prime-Tim^ Chic M , P ublic Opjp ion 2, 
Mar-Hay 1 979, pp. 42-*i7. 

h«-q 5t»'in, Tho View t toa sunset b oulevar d {Kew tork: Ba- 
mc Books, 19 , p. 10 c ;. 
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failings of American society? If so, do they constitute a 
potpourri of coipetiag values or a systematic perjspect iva 
that adds up to a quasi- ideology 2 to answer this question, 
no are currently ixaaining television's social perspective 
by- systematically analyzing large nuabers Of prograas broad- 
cast over the past three decades. »» 

In this essay, we consider the first point at issue. 
Mho are the creators of T V^ente rtainaent 1 what are their 
backgrounds? what dc they think about Aaerican society, and 
how do they react to the criticises levelled against their 
product? To find out, we interviewed 104 .of Hollywoods aost 
influential television writers, producers, and executives, 
aa of a larger . s tad y ..Qf w eli te groups- since foraal ti- 
tles aeao little in this field/' we constructed a "reputa- 
tional* saaple by asking industry "insiders" for the naaes 
of key people. Those who assisted as ranged froa Ben Stein, 
author of Jhe View Fj;of gjjngej Bou leva rd, to editorial staff 
aeabers of TV Guid e. 

wo selected only naaes on whose iaport ance our sources 
were agreijrl. we then eliainated those who had not been as- 
sociated with the developaent, production, or selection of 
tio or aore successful priae-tiae series. The final list 
consisted of approximately 350 naaes, froa which we saapled 
randoaly. ot M2 individuals, who were contacted, 64 refused 
and 104 (60 percent) agreed to be interviewed. 

The 104 individuals interviewed represent the creaa of 
television's creative coaauoity. The saaple includes 15 
presidents of independent production coapanies, 1Q executive 
producers, 43 additional producers,* 2b of whoa are also 
writers, and 10 network vice-presidents responsible fcr prc- 
graa developaent and selection. The reaainder gave such ti- 
tles as executive story consultant, prograa director, and 
story supervisor. Aaong those surveyed are scae of the aost 
eipr- enced and respected aeabers of the craft. Wany have 
fctjen honored with £aay Awards, and a' few are household 
nanos. Host importantly, this group has had a aajor role in 
shapn ^ the shows wbese theaesand stars have becoae staples 
of oui popular culture. 

The social and personal backgrounds of the televis*cn 
eltt<; are .suaaarized in Table J1 This gicuf is populated 
a 1 tost exclusively by aiddie-a<jed white Bales. Over nice 
out of ten die sale, and ail hut one out of the 104 surveyed 



l * For some initial findings, s«*e L. Lichtei, R . lichter, 
and ii. fiuthidn, "How Show Business Shows Business," fufcl- 
c J£±DiL>li !># Oct. -Nov. 1982, pp. 10-12; L. Lichtet and 
rf. Li':ht»u, ae-Tiae Cijje ( aashinqton L.C.: The Media 
Institute, 1983) . 
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are white, rtost ace ia their forties and fifties; the aver- 
age age is 49. 

-■ - | 



TABLE J1 
Backgrounds of the Tf 21ite 



White 991 

Hals 96 

Proi aetropoiitan area 82 

Fros northeast corridor 56 

rather voted Democratic 68 

Father graduated college 35 

fiaised in Jewish religion 59 

College graduate 75 

Fasily incoee $200,000^ €3 

Political liberal 75 

Beligion "none* « 44 

Begular churchgoer 7 



By and large they represent an urban and cosiopolitn 
sector of society. Very few have roots in eiddle Anerica; 
instead, they were raised in big cities on the east and west 
coasts. Seventy-three percent hail troi either California 
or the Boston-Washington northeast corridor, with over one 
in three coning froi Hew fork state alone. Eighty-two per- 
cent grew up in large metropolitan areas (over 100,000 popu- 
lation), leaving less than one in fiv* who nade the fabled 
journey fron ssa,li town Anerica to Hollywood.' 

In sany other ways, however, television's top creators 
hate travelled far fros the world cf their youth. fielative 
to their t parents (and to the average American), they are 
well educated, extraordinarily veil paid, have adopted secu- 
lar outlooks, and are politically very liberal. 

Thuy cose fros diverse socio-econosic backgrounds, 
although few were forced to staift at the bottos of the lad- 
der, only 15 percent cose fros th? blue collar backgrounds, 
and the lar;est buiber, 42 percent, say them fathers were 
businessmen. A aincrity of their fathers, 47 percent, had 
soie college training, and only 35 percent obtained a de- 
gree, when asked to rate their family's econoaic circums- 
tances during their youth as belcw average, average, or 
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above average, they were evenly divided, with about one in 
three choosing each category. 

Hot surprisingly, these writers, producers, and execu- 
tives are auch Detter educated than their parents. Over 
nine out of ten attended college, three fourths received de- 
grees, d nd 31 percent had soma graduate training, these 
educational advances pale before the draaatic rise in their 
econoaic status. Of those who responded, one in four re- 
ported a 1981 faaily v inccae in excess of half a Billion dol- 
lars, and alaost two thirds (63 percentj earned over 
1200,000. Only four percent reported incosea of less than v 
$75,000. Granting that these are the aost successful prac- 
tioners of their craft, few occupations offer siailar finan- 
cial rewards. By contrast, the average Aaerican faaily ' 
earned $22,000 in 1961. Moreover, these figures probably 
'understate the wealth of this group. An unusually high pro- 
portion, 22 percent, refused to divulge their incoaes. Of 
this group, aost were associated with shows currently run- 
ning in priae-tiae or in syndication. 

The television elite have traversed considerable dis- 
tances in their attitudes as well as their circuastances. 
In the sphere of religion, they have aoved toward a aarfced- 
ly aore secular orientation, Si nety- three percent had a re- 
ligious upbringing, the aajority (59 percent) in the Jewish 
faith. An additional 25 percent were raised in soae Protes- 
* tant denoaioatiou, and the reaaining 12 percent as Cathol- c 
ics. Currfntly, however, 45 percent claia no religious af- 
filiation whatsoever, aore than sii tines the nuaber of 
those whp were not raised in any religious tradition. ..this 
is also greater than the proportion who currently ascribe to 
any particular religion. Defections have occurred froa all 
religions, so that only 38 percent now call theaselvcs Jews, 
12 percent reaain Protestants, and 5 percent have detained 
their Catholic jEaith. Aoreover, acst ot those reaaining af- 
filiations appear to be purely noiinal. Ninety-three per- 
cent say they seldoa or never attend religious services. 

Politically, the television elite is drawn froa liberal 
and Deaocratic backgrounds. A plurality grew up in politi- 
cally liberal household^ where politics was a coaaon ta^ic 
of discission. , Forty-six percent characterize their K ga- 
ther^ political views as left of center; 18 percent as aid- 
die of the road, and 36 percent as conservative. Of course, 
children's judgeaonts of their parents 1 attitudes are often 
untenable. Recollections of parental party affiliations 
ate iotti t trustworthy , and less subjective. Over two thirds 
(68 percent) recall that their fathers were affiliated with 
the Deaocratic party, only 19 percent were flepublicans, and 
the reaaitnier were either independent or adherents of ainor 
parties. in addition, aany of their faailies were politi- 
cally oriuntud. Two out of three recall that their parents 
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discussed politico at least occassioaally, including^ 26 
percent who reieaber politics as a fregueot topic of conver- 
sation. Only 32 percent say that political natters w)er t e 
seldos or never discussed at. hoae. J 

Whether or not their parents iaparted their cn*n coa- 
■itionts, a large aajority of the television eiite 4ow'cjon- 
sider thesselves liberals and regularly tote Deioctatic. 
Seventy- five percent describe thesselves as left of center 
politically, coapared to only 14 percent who place tbei- 
selves to the right of center, This contrasts sharply with' 
the national picture* In a 1962 national poll, only 27 per- 
cent of the general cub lie classified thenselves as liberal, 
32 percent teraed thesselves conservatives, and the resale- 
der called thesselves sodecates* In response to siailar 
poll questions over the past two decades, self-described 
conservatives have always cutnuabered liberals, and the lat- 
ter have never accounted for tore than 29 percent of those 
questioned* 

the television elite's ideological self descriptions 
are reflected in their political tehavior. Table 32 shots 
how they voted in presidential elections si-ecc 1968. in the 
past four elections, asong those vcting, Democrats outpolled 
Bepunlicans by largios that never dropped beloi three to one 
and rose above five to one. Mo Republican presidential can- 
didate received aore than 25 percent of this group 1 s *%otes. 
In 1972, Nixon racked up 62 percent of the vote nationwide, 
but aioog the television eiite the landslide flowed in the' 
other direct ion-they supported HcGovern by a aargin of 82 to 
15 percent. Ia v 1980, there Mere substantial defections froa 
the democratic -tanks here as elsewhere, and Carter received 
only 50 p'ercentVof their votes. But the beneficiary was not 
Ronald Reagan, who polled only 20 percent of this group. 
Instead, the disillusioned Deiocrats switched to John Ander- 
son, whose 27 percent total put hin well ahead of fieagan. 

The television elite ( s liberal self-iiage and presi- 
dential selections are consistent with their attitudes on a 
wido ranue of social and political issues, as Table 33 re- 
veals. He questioned then on four kinds of topics: econoaic 
issues, political and so,ciai authority, disadvantaged 
groups, and sex and torality. 



la th« reals* of uconoaics, these wealthy liberals do 
not 'reject the private onterpiuie systea, although sany fa- 
vor expansion of the welfare state. Seven out of ten be- 
lieve that the (jovetnaent should substantially reduce the 
mcoie ^ap ootveeo the rich and the poor, a policy which 
would surely reduce their own incomes, and 11 percent thick 
th*> <jnv»»L na«»nt should yuarantet* esployaent to anyone who 

¥dnt:j!}Obo '* 



TABLE 32 

Presidential Voting Record of the TV Elite: 1968-80 



1968 



1*72 



1976 



1980 



Nixon 


m 


Humphrey 

2 


80 


Nixon , 


15 


HcGovern 


62 


i 

Ford 


25 


Carter 

l 


72 


Seagao 


° 20' 


Carter 


(19 


Anderson * 


27 



JThree to four percent voted for «inor (arty candidates] 



Por lost, however, this econoiic liberalise does not 
shade over into radicalise.. I&stead they support the pri- 
vate enterprise system tbfck has been so good to thei. line- 
ty-four percent support/ybe noticn that people with wore 
•ability should earn •or// Uplicitiy rejecting the Marxist 
principle, »froi each/according tc his ability to each ac- 
cording to bis 'need^V Eighty-one percent reject public own- 
ership of corporations; indeed aliost tuo thirds believe 
less government regulation of business would be good for the 
country* Finally, over two out of three see the Aierican 
private enterprise systei as fair to workers. 

If the television elite pledges allegiance to welfare 
capitalise, it is far eore skeptical about the social and 
political institutions allied to this economic systeo. 
Three out of four indict our legal systei as favoring the 
wealthy, and nearly two thirds believe that the very struc- 
ture of Asetican society causes people to becoie alienated 
froa it. They are just as critical of those in positions of 
authority. Just under two thirds agree that public offi- 
cials are not interested in the average citizen, and 82 per- 
cent reject the notion that those in authority know best. 
Aliost half disagree strongly that one should defer to those 
in authority, and not a single person expressed strong con- 
fidence in authority. 
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TABLi 33 

TV Elite Attitudes on Social Issues* 



Strong Agree Disagree 
Agree 



Bconoalcs 

GoverQseat should re- 24* 45* 
distribute iacoee 

Governaent should 8 37 

guarantee jobs " 

Big corporations should 6 13 
be publicly owned 

Private enterprise is 18 51 
fair to voders 

Less regulation of bus- 20 / 45 
iness is good for U.S. 

People with sore abil- 62 32 
ity should ears sore 

fgliUcaj J.14«BiU9F 
*> 

U.S. institutions need 8 35 
cosplete overhaul 

Structure of society 16 46 

causes alienation 

U.S. legal systes 39 37 

favors wealthy 

Public officials don't 23 42 
care about average nan 

People in authority Q 18 

know best 

-cont- 



16* 

26 
14 

25 
25 



28 
25 
16 

32 
39 



I 
I 

I 

• ! 

1 

Stcoogl 
Disagree 
.i 
I 
I 
I 

1*1 | 
i 
I 

30 | 
I 
I 

66 | 
I 

I 

6 I 
I 
I 

11 I 
I 
I 

1 I 
I 
I 
I 
I 

29| 
I 
I 

12| 
I 
I 

81 
J 
I 

31 
I 
I 

♦3| 
I 

I 
J 



'Jiveo their nidespread rejection of both Aaerican 
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14BL8 J« J 

TV Elites on Social Issues* - coot { 

I 

Strong Agree Disagree strong) 
A « r « e Disagree 

PiM4T«*Wl group ? * ! 



tfoaea art better 
off «t hose 



17 75J 
I 



Uoien should get a 2*4 39 jji 

preference Id hiding *J 



Blades lack edu- 28 45 20 7! 

cation to advance J 



Blacks lack activa- 
tion to advance 



" 19 63| 

I 



Black gains coae at 2 1 iq 7 J 

¥hite expense < 7 *j 

Blacks should get pre- k 39 32 251 

terence in hiring j 

Whites and noavhites 2 13 23 62! 

should not larry j 

Discriainatioa can 5 8 23 f>u\ 

be ended " M j 

Poor people are vie- 13 43 31 a! 

tins of circusstance j 

SSI l£d «o£alitj J 

tfoaan has right tc 91 6 1 3! 

decide on abortion j 

doioseiuality is wrong 5 15 31 

Hoioseiuals shouldn't 6 9 20 661 

teach in schools j 

Adultery is wrong 16 33 32 19} 



I 

I 



♦Figures in tatles do not always sua up to 1003. because"* 
of rounding j 
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social institutions and their guardians, one Mould suspect 
that aany in the television elite would like to ace sufcstan- 
tiai changes in our society. In fact, a substantial ainori- 
ty of 4 3 percent endorses a coaplete overhaul, of Aaericao 
institutions. In short, their acceptance of "the econoaic 
systea is teapered by a deepset alienation froa the social 
and political systea. 

If the television elite "s political alienation coln- 
.trasts sharply vi*.b their moderate econoaic viewa, it is 
quite consonant with their social liberalise. They express 
strong support for the social advanceaent of woaee and 
blacks, two groups who have often criticised tbeii portray- 
als in tHlevision en ter tain Bent* Over nine* out of ten re- 
ject the argunent that troaen are better off staying hoae 
than having careers. three out of four disagree strongly, 
and no one strongly supports the notion that a woaan's place 
is in the hoae. This ayapathy for woaen's career aspira- 
tions, however, does not eiteod tc support for preferential 
treataent in hiring. Seventy-two percent reject this type 
of affiraative action. 

This group also pictures society as unfair to blacks, 
whose underpriviledged position is seen as no fault of their 
bun. Alaost three out of four agree, that blacks are deniad 
the educational opportunities they need to advance up the 
social ladder. An even higher proportion, 64 percent, deny 
that blacks lack the activation to advance. (This sentiaent 
extends to ttte poor in general. Sixty-two * percent agree 
that aost poverty is due to circ uastances beyond the control 
of poor people.) An overwhelming 97 percent affira that 
black gains do not coae at the eipense of whites. 

Their liberalise oo racial issues extends to the soae- 
tiaes volatile guestjon of inter aarriage. Eighty-fite per- 
cent believe whitSiT^nd nonwhites should be free tc Barry if 
they so choose, and two thirds feel strongly about this 
principle. Such strong sentiaeats notwithstanding, a aajor- 
ity rejects preferential hiring as a Beans of assisting 
black ddvaoceaent. Pourty-three percent support this poli- 
cy, a larger proportion than those who supported affirnative 
action for uonen, nut a ainority nonetheless. Perhaps re- 
flecting the difference between sentinent and policy, aost 
are not sanguine that social d iscr iainat ion can be ended, 
only 13 percent bclieVe that racial and religious discrini.r 
nation can be endedd in their lifetiaes. J 

The television elite*s social liberalisa is also eti- 
dencetl oy their views on sex and aorality, another focal 
point for television's critics. On such issues as abortion, 
hoaosexudl rights, and extraaarital sex, their views diverge 
sharply froa traditional values. Ninety-seven percent be- 
lieve that a uoaan has the right to decide for herself 
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whether to havu ad afcortion; even sore striking, 91 percent 
agree strongly with this " p ro-cAoice* position. Four cut cf 
five do not regard hoaosexual relations as wrong, only five 
percent feel strongly that homosexuality is wrong, compared 
to <*9 percent who disagree strongly. An even greater pro- 
portion, 86 percent, support the rights of toioaexuals to 
teach in public schools. Finally, a najority of 51 percent 
refuse to condem adultery as wrong. Moreover, the najority 
of. those who feel strongly about this issue take a penis- 
si ve stance; only 17 percent strongly agree that extramari- 
tal affairs ate wrong. Fron this evidence, it would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate the clash of values when television's 
creative coasunHy lcchs horns with fundamentalist Christian 
critics like the Moral Hajority or the Coaltion for Better 
Television. ^ 



These findings suggest that the television elite's 
political alienation is rooted in the social rather than 
economic issues- It is their social liberalise rather than 
their econowic riews that lost clearly distinguishes then 
frow the general public. To probe this topic tore deeply, 
we inquired ioto their hopes for the future, as well as 
their assusswents of the present. We asked then to choose 
goals for Aierica to pursue for the next decade, by select- 
ing the aost important and least important goals frow the 
following six choices: 

1. Maintaining a high rate of econoiic growth 

2. Making sure that this country has strong defense 
lorces • 

3. Seeing that the people have aire $ay in how things 
get decided at work and in their communities 

U. Progressing toward a less i ipersona i , lore huiane sc- 
c ie ty 

The fight against ciiae 



Piogressing tcward a society where ideas ace lore n 
pottant than ii>ney 



Foe the past decade, political scientist Ronald Ingle- 
h.tLt has teen presenting such choices to subjects in Aierica 
and Western Kuco^e. He classifies such choices as econowic 
<jiowth, national artt-n.se and criwe as traditional "instru- 
mental" values. A huetane society, participation, and plac- 
ing Heas above none/, on the other hand, are "express* ve M 
•u M ^ust-uour jeois" values that ace gaining strength awong 
now elite sectors in post industrial societies* in lost wa- 
Jor soci.il groups, "post-bourgeois" choices still represent 
a minority |»a:»iticn. Among leading journalists we inter- 
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vieved, « very liberal alite on most issues, onl; one in 
three chose "post-bourgeoin" goals as moat importaat. Cor* 
porate esecutives, a more^conscr va tite elite, rejected such 
goals by an eight to ooe mhrgin. 

la sharp contrast, the television elite prefers "post- 
bourgeois" or "empress! ve" values over "instrumental" ones 
oy alaoGt a tvo to ooe margin, as Table 35 indicates. Of 
the 63 percent selecting "post-bourgeois* goals, by far the 
largest group* «3 percent, see a sore humane society as oar 
top priority. That is sore than doable the ousber favoring 
ecoAonic growth, the nest aost popular goal. At the other 
end of the scale, only three percent place such importance 
in a strong defense, a high priority of the Beagan admicis- 
tration* The other side of the coin is equally telling. 
Mhea ashed which goal is the least important, 60 percent 
chose "instrumental 11 goals. Gace again, national defense 
has the dubious distinction of beiog considered least impor- 
tant by the largest number* it is the lowest priority for 37 
percent. By contrast, only sii percent regard a nore hunane 
society as America's least important priority. 
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TA81E 35 x 



TV Elites Choices and Goals for American Society 



Goals 



tost 
Xnpor tant 



least 
important 



national Defense 
Economic Growth 
Fight Croae 



1 9 
1 3 



371 

13 

11 



Humane Society 
Ideas, Not Honey 
Comae ai ty Participan 



H 3 
1 4 

6 



6 
14 
20 



Total s 



Instrumental 
Expressive 



17% 

63 



61* 

40 



i. 
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The televisiom elite ( s strong preferences for eapres- 
elve over instrumental social goals ' places then at the cut- 
ting edge of what inglebart calls a "silent revolution 11 
trassfarsing the political culture of advanced industrial 
societies. It now becomes clearer why nany feel alienated 
froe traditional social and political institutions* the? 
share a value orientation fundamentally different fron that 
of the general public. 

If this elite seeks pen directions tor American socie- 
ty, they Mould also prefer a change of directors. Ve asked 
then to rate ten leadership groups in terns of the influenc- 
es each wields over American Ufe. Then we asked then to 
rate the sane groups according to the anount of influence 
each should have. The groups include such traditional forc- 
es in Anerican life as business and labor, government agen- 
cies, the military* and religion, along with such rising 
contenders as the news media, blacks, feminists, intellectu- 
, als, and consumer groups. He calculated the average influ- 
ence ratir; assigned to each group on a scale ranging frcn 
meaning very little influence, to '7 ■ , representing a 
great deal of influence. 

The findings confirm the impression that the Ulevi- ' 
sion elite is deeply dissatisfied with the direction our so- 
ciety is taking and would like to alter it in profound ways. 
They perceive America's power structure 'as dominated b| the 
media and business, mho finish* in a virtual dead beat at the 
top of the heap. These groups are followed, at some remove, 
by government agencies, labor unions, and the military. 
Consigned to lower rungs of the ladder in their view, are 
consumer groups, religious leaders, and intellectuals, with 
blacks and feminists at the very bottom. V 

when this group is asked for their preferences, the 
picture changes dramatically. The new kingpins mould be 
consumer groups and intellectuals, followed by blacks and 
feminists. Business and the eedi* fall from the top to the 
middle of the pack. Lowest in the pecking order would fce 
government, religion, and the military. It would be bard to 
imagine a more thoroughly indictment of the social order. 
The television elite would diminish the influence of each of 
the five most influential groups; they would increase the„ 
influence of four out of the bottom five groups, (see lanie 
36) They give short shrift to all the traditional sources of 
^influence- business and labor alike, -government, religion, 
Tknd the military. Insteau, they champion the eeergence ct 
fcpnsuners, intellectuals, black leaders, and feminists as 
neV elites in American life. 



Our results seem all of a piece. Television creators 
emerge as upholders of the "new liberalism" that surfaced 
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IABLE J6 | 

A .. - I 

TV Elites Ranks cf Influence Aeoag Leadership Groups J 



Perceived Preferred 
Influenc e ifil±i!lfl££ 



1. 


fledia 


1. 


Consumer Groups | 


2. 


Business 


2. 


Intellectuals J 


3. 


Government Agencies 


3. 


Blacks | 




Unions 


4. 


feminists | 


5. 


flilitary 


' 5> 


Business | 


6. 


Consumer Groups 


6. 


ftedia | 


7. 


Religion 


7, 


Onions j 


8. 


Intellectuals 


8. 


Government Agencies| 


9. 


Blacks 


9. 


Beligion j 


10, 


Feminists 


10, 


tnilitary 1 




among upper status cosmopolitan gnrtfps in the 1960 9 s« Ibe 
.crucial question, is whether this perspective influences 
their work. In short, does this social portrait of televi- 
sion's creators tell us anything about their artistic out- 
put? Ultimately, this can only be determined by systematic 
analysis of television entertain me ct. For example, ve found 
that businessmen are mainly bad guys on TV entertainment; 
this is consistent with the attitudes held by the people who 
create these shows.* 7 But much work remains before we will 
have an overall piqture of television's social vessage. In 
the interim, we asked the creative community <bat they 
thought about the social implications of their work. Do 
they see themselves as pure entertainers, or as educators cr 
even social reformers? Do they necessarily disagree with 
complaints that sex or violence permeate prime-time? 

the results shown i.n Tahiti 37 are clear and consis- 
tent. The television elite believe they have a role to play 
in reforming American society. They reject conservatives* 
criticisms of TV entertainment, while giving credence to li- 
berals' complaints of television violence. first, teie*i- 
sion's creators make clear their preference tor realism over 
escapist fantasy. Fully three out of tour believe that TV 
should portray society realisti*cally , and those who ie«l 



* * L Lichter, a* Lichter, and S- Bothman, "How S^bov Business 
Shows Business" public Qjjio fqn, Oct/Nov 1982, pp. 42~'*7. 
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TkBLt 37 

TV Elite Attitudes Toward IV Entertainment 



Strong 

TV should promote 21 
social reform 

TV should be realsitic 37 

TV is too critical 

of traditional values 1 

There is too much sex 10 
on TV 

There is too Much 21 
violence of TV 



Agree Disagree Strong 
Pjsagree 

45 21 13 

39 12 12 

11 32 56 

20 32 36 

38 27 14 



strongly agree by more than a three to one margin. More- 
over, two out of three believe that TV enter tainment should 
be a ma jor force for social reform. This is perhaps the 
single lost striking finding io our study* According to te- 
levision 's creators, they are not in it just for the money. 
They also seek to icve their audience toward their owo vi- 
sion of tne good society* / 

Thus, they reject the criticise that television is too 
critical of traditional values by an eight tc one margin* A 
majority strongly disagree with this argument, and only one 
person strongly endorses it. Similarly, 62 percent disagree 
that there is too much sex on TV, as fundamentalist Chris- 
tian groups have charged. By contrast, nearly 60 percent 
agree that television is too violent. 

In sum, they view TV entertainment largely as we sight 
expect on the basis of their social attitudes. Like many 
other liberai, cosnopol itan , upper status Americans, they 
believe sex is less of a problem than violence on televi- 
sion, and they see the medium as a source ot needed social 
reform. The difference is that they are the creative force 
behind that very medium. 
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The television elite is a hoiogeneou,; group of lostly 
•iddle-aged white nales. Their backgrounds and outlooks are 
very different froi tUose of the fiddle Anexican audisnces 
that they entertain nightly. They hail froi urban areas of 
both coasts, froi the cotfortahle hones of liberal, aiddle- 
class parents, nany of Jewish background. They are secular, 
■ell-educated, and enjoy enoraous financial coaforts »ich 
few Americans share* 

Their^ strong self-avowed liberalise is reflected in 
their voting records and views on social and political is- 
sues. They are consistent Oeaocratic voters and strongly 
favor expressive over instrumental goals. They view a bu- 
■ane society as America's aost important priority and na- 
tional defense as leas* important. They see society as lost 
influenced by the aedia, business, labor, and government 
agencies. By contrast, they believe that the aost influence 
should reside in consumer groups, intellectuals, blacks, and 
feminist leaders. They are ver/ liberal on aajor social and 
■oral issues, including race relations, abortion, homosex- 
uality, and extramarital sex. They are alienated froi so- 
ciety's institutions and place little faith in politicians 
or others in authority. 

Finally, their liberal perspectives are reflected in 
how they view their own medium. They dispute conservative 
claims that television is too critical of traditional insti- 
tutions and shows too such sex, although they sympathiie 
with the objection that TV is toe violent. Perhaps aost 
significant, they believe TV e ntertainaent should reflect 
real life and be used to promote social reform. The crucial 
question regaining, is whether the television elite's liber- 
al world is systematically reflected in TV entertainment. 
Me have already seen that their dislike of businessmen is 
evident on prime-time shews, we must yet discover what oth- 
er elements of this world view are structuring the content 
of America's chief leans of ente rtainaent. 
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Mr, Hughkh. Thank you very much, Dr. Lichter. 
Professor Eron. 

Professor Eron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have been engaged in the study of aggressive behavior for over 
25 years. Many of those studies have dealt with che effect of televi- 
sion violence on aggressive behavior. As Professor Cook and Dr. 
Pearl pointed out, it has been demonstrated consistently in the 
many studies, over and over again, that there is a relation between 
television violence and subsequent aggressive behavior on the part 
of the viewed Also. I think there is little doubt that this relation is 
primarily one of causp and effect. 

It is true that the relation is not a powerful one that explains a 
major portion of the variance. However, the correlations usually - 
obtained are certainly as high as those found in any other research 
with personality variables, and the fact that the association holds 
up under a wide variety of experimental conditions and different 
measurement operations increases confidence in the validity of 
these findings. 

While, as Dr, Cook pointed out, you can never demonstrate cause 
and effect with certainty from nonmanipulative field studies, the 
integration of field studies with laboratory experiments leads to & 
conclusion that television viewing and subsequent behavior are 
causally related. Laboratory studies have shown conclusively that 
aggression can be induced by television viewing. The results from 
field studies are naturally less clear because of methodological com- 
plexities. However, causal effects in longitudinal studies have been 
reported over 10 years in the work that I have done with Lefkowitz 
and Walder, over 1 year in studies by Singer and Singer at Yale, 
and over 3 years in six different countries in work that Huesmann 
and I have done. 

Milavsky and his associates, in a multiyear longitudinal study, 
funded by NBC, found remarkably similar results using the same 
analysis techniques. While their conclusion was that a 'causal 
effect was not proven/ 1 their results are actually consistent with a 
cumulative causal process that produces only small changes over a 
few years. 

For example, their causal coefficients increased as the longitudi- 
nal period increased. The same effect was found in our six-country 
study— in the Netherlands, in Poland, in Finland, in Australia, in 
the United States. The size of the correlation between television vi- 
olence viewing and subsequent aggressive behavior increa&d as 
children got older, from age 6 to age 10, indicating there is a cumu- 
lative effect of continued watching of violence on television. 

Other investigators have also demonstrated that violence viewing 
can affect behavior in this cumulative way at even earlier ages. 
Singer and Singer, in a study funded by ABC, followed a sample of 
tt- and 4-year-olds over the course of a year, measuring a number of 
variables at four different times, and concluded that violence is a 
cause of increased aggressiveness even in children at that age. The 
Singers state, "our data reflecting a third or fourth of the life span 
of preschoolers, seems to point to a causal link between watching 
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TV, especially programs with violent contend, and subsequent ag- 
gression. Certainly our results sfcern to argue against attributing 
the later watching of violent TV fare to an aggressive trend in per- 
sonality or to some third underlying factor." 

Further, there is no evidence from any of our own studies that 
only those children who are already predisposed to being aggres- 
sive will be affected by aggression and violence on television. Chil- 
dren at all levels of aggression are affected. We found this to be 
true in our 10-year longitudinal study done in New York State, our 
;4-year study done in Illinois, and in the replications of that study 
done in five other countries. In each case, if you hold the previous 
or characteristic aggression level of the subject constant, the rela- 
tion does not diminish. In fact, m our 10-year study, if you consider 
those subjects who at age 8 were not aggressive but were watching 
violent television, by the time they were 19 they were significantly 
more aggressive than those subjects who at age 8 were highly ag- 
gressive but were watching less violent television. 

In our earlier study, the 10-year study, when we observed the tel- 
evision habits of 8-year-old children in 1960, and then restudied 
these youngsters in 1970 when they were 19 years old, we found 
the TV violence effect was true only for boys. In our more recent 
studies with fi- and 8-year-olds in the late 1970s, we found that 
girls, too, are affected now. One reason may be that there now are 
many more aggressive females on TV whose behavior can be mod- 
eled. Also, in society at large, aggression has become a more posi- 
tively sanctioned behavior for females. At any rate, while earlier 
we found that only 50 percent of the- population of youngsters were 
vulnerable to the effects of violence on TV, now we have 100 per- 
cent of our youngsters vulnerable to this effect. 

Intelligence is often invoked as a third variable which might ex- 
plain the relation oetween television violence viewing and aggres- 
sion. Certainly intelligence correlates with both of these variables. 
However, in most observational studies the researchers have meas- 
ured and partialled out the effect of intelligence and still detected 
a significant relation, fn'our 3-year followup, when achievement 
was partialled out, we still found a significant relation between tel- 
evision violence viewing and aggression. For boys, the partial corre- 
lation between violence viewing and aggression, controlling for in- 
telligence, was lower than the raw correlation, but it was still sig- 
nificantly positive. Essentially similar results were obtained in the 
fiv^ other countries in which he study was replicated. 

Like intelligence, social class is a third variable which is often 
invoked to explain the relation between- two other variables. How- 
ever, in our 10-year longitudinal study, partial correlations holding 
social class, as measured by father's occupation, holding that con- 
stant did not alter the relation between television violence viewing 
and aggressive behavior. Similarly, in the recent tf-year londtudi- 
nai study, the correlation between television violence and aggres- 
sive behavior is not diminished when social class is controlled. 

The same was true in the other countries as well. Tin/ recent 
study by Milavsky and his associates is the one study tielding 
somewhat different results for social class. These sociologies, using 
an unconventional measure of social class, found that the" relation 
between television violence and aggression disappeared /vhen they 
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controlled for .social class. It should be noted, however, that this 
was the only one of many analyses they did controlling for possible 
third variables, which showed a significant diminution in the rela- 
tion between violence viewing and aggression. Thus, the confidence 
m our consistent finding that no third variable studied thus far can 
-I W^' ount for the rt 'lation between television violence and subsequent 
"aggression in children is not diminished. 

What is the effect of the area of the country or the part of the 
world where the study is done? Our 10-year longitudinal study was 
conducted in a semirural county in upstate New York from 1%0 to 
Our recent M-year study was done in a major urban area of 
the United States, Chicago, and was replicated in five countries in 
order to obtain wider variation of sociocultural factors and to test 
the generalizability of these results. While a number of researchers 
have reported results from other countries comparable to the ones 
I have reported, only a few have studied the effects of television 
violence with comparable methodologies in more than one country. 
A"... this is what we did. 

The countries from which we have collected data in the cross-na- 
tional :i-year longitudinal study— Australia, Finland, Israel, Neth- 
erlands, Poland, and the United States— lie in widely separated 
areas of the world, have different political and economic systems, 
and vary in the degree of governmental control over television' pro- 
gramming. Although there are a number of differences in the find- 
ings from one country to another, it can be concluded that, in gen- 
eral, the relation between the viewing of television violence and 
subsequent, aggressive behavior on the par k . of the observer is not 
limited by sociocultural environment. In each of the countries a 
positive relation between the two obtains Further, in each of the 
countries the size of the. relation increases as the children get 
older, which is evidence of a cumulative effect, the same kind of 
cumulative effect that Milavsky and his associates also found. 

The variables I have been talking about so far have been with 
relatively stable factors— age. gender. IQ. and social status— which 
act as potential limiters of the relation" between television viewing 
and behi ivior. However, there are other variables, perhaps more 
modifiable, which also intervene in the relation between television 
violence and agression. These have to do with the youngsters' so- 
called television habits, how frequently he watches/ how much he 
identifies with television characters, and how realistic he believes 
television to be. * 

A violent program that is viewed only once in a while would not 
be expected to have as much effect as a violent program viewed 
regularly. Indeed, we found that the mor* A'e^uenil^^auilg.oteiL, 
watches violence, the more frequently he watches his favorite vio- 
lent programs, the more aggressive he becomes. These results sug- 
gest, I think, why the movies on which those of us in older genera- 
tions were raised did not have the same d'^'V-rious effect on us as 
television is now having on young people. The serials that we at- 
tended, the Saturday matinees, they "Uv>.l\ re violent. The 
shoot -em-up westerns, the Three Stoogv Mich in their reruns are 
still among the r: >st aggressive program... un television, were with 
u> then But the children weren't expose*] as >,'Un as youngsters 
are today It \> the incessant, inexorable, ui 1 itous mature of dav- 
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to-day television exposure that appears" to have a profound effect 
on the socialization of children. 

We found also that the more youngsters identify with television 
characters, the more effect the television has on their behavior. We 
found also that, the less able they are to distinguish between fanta- 
sy and reality— and this is a point that was brought out this morn- 
ing by one of the Congressmen, I believe— the less clear distinctions 
they make between fantasy and reality general ly, between what 
they see on television and realism as it is in life, the more they are 
affected by television violence. 

I would like to summarize this now. Television violence affects 
youngsters of all ages, of both genders, at all socioeconomic levels 
and all levels of intelligence. The effect is not limited to children 
who are already disposed to being aggressive, and it is not restrict- 
ed to this country. We have demonstra >d that children of at least 
five other countries, with different political and economic systems, 
varying in degree of control over television programing, are also af- 
fected in their aggressive behavior by the violence they observe on 
television. The fact that we get the same finding of a relation be- 
tween television violence and aggression in children in study after 
study, in one country after another, cannot be ignored. The causal 
effect of television violence on aggression, even though it is not 
very largo, exists. It cannot be denied cr explained away. We have 
demonstrated this causal effect outside the laboratory, in real life, 
among many different children. 

We have come to believe from our studies that a vicious cycle 
exists in which television violence makes children more aggressive 
and these more aggressive children turn to watching more violence 
to Justify their own behaviors. Statistically, this means the effect is 
bidirectional. Practically it means that if media violence is reduced, 
the 1 evel of interpersonal aggression in our society will be reduced 
eventually. 

The one study in the face of all this contrary evidence which pur- 
ports to show no causal relation between television violence and ag- 
gression bases its conclusion on one analysis in a whole series of 
analyses. It is the contention of those investigators that the rela- 
tion disappears when social classes control. However, we reiterate, 
that in all of our studies, in New York, Illinois, five other coun- 
tries, controlling for social class did not affect the causal relation 
between television violence and aggression. 

Fmallv. our studies have been criticized because it is said that 
the kind of aggression in children that seems to be affected is no 
more than boisterousness and incivility. It is true that our original 
criterion measure of aggression as manifested in the classroom 
does not directly measure violent crime. However, this measure of 
classroom acting out does predict over 22 years to the number and 
seriousness of criminal arrests, the number of traffic accidents and 
moving violations, convictions for driving while impaired, and 
extent of spouse abuse. Thus, the measure of aggression used in 
these studies with children does reflect the kind of behavior with 
which this subcommittee is concerned. These are not just trivial be- 
haviors. They are predictive of violence and crime. 

Thank you. 

[The statement of Leonard Kron and Rowell Huesmann follows:] 
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Statement of Leonard D. Eron, Ph.D. and L. Rowell Huesmann, Ph.D. • * ,f * 
University of Illinois at Chicago to the Subcommittee 

on Crime of the House Cooolttee in the Judiciary * 

The Role of Television in the Develppaant of "Antisocial Behavior s 

We hava been engaged in tfio study of aggressive behavior in children for 
ovgt 25 years. One of us published the first report oT a large scale field study 
implicating television violence as a likely cause of agression in children (Eron, 
1963). One uf u o wrote the chapter on television violence and aggressive behavior 
for the NIMH report on Te levision and Behavior; Ten years o f scie ntific progress 
(Huesmann, 19B2), «nd both of us were coauthors of the research vhich hasten 
characterized as "seminal" in the original Surgecn General's report on Television 
•Ill_ s ^t?LJj?2l*v^X fteffcowiU, Eron, Walder and Huesmann, 1972), This study 
documented the effect of television violence over 10 years on a Urge group of 
younr perions first observed when they we*e eiRhtryears-old. Our research on the 
effect of television violence on behavior continues into the present. We* have 
recently completed a three-year follow-up study of 700 younester6 in Illinois. 
This study has now been replicated in five other countries, Australia, Finland, 
Idrael, the Netherlands*, and Poland (Eron, Huesmann, et al 1983; Huesmann, Eron 
et al., in press} Huesmann, Lajterspets and Eron, in press). We also have recently 
cnmpleted a 22-voar follov-up on the subjects described in the Surgeon General 1 a 
Report (Eron and Huesmann, in press). M/e will be referring to all of these studies 
in this statement as well as to research done by a number of other investigators* 

That there In a consistent relation between television violence viewing and 
■ubsequent aggressive behavior on the part of the viewer is no longer disputed, 
having been demonstrated many times both in the laboratory and in field Investi- 
gations (Huesmann, 1982; Lefknwtiz and Huesmann, 1981), Also, there is little 
doubt that this relation is primarily one of cause and effect. True, the relation 
is not a powerful one that explains a major portion of the variance. However, the 
^relatlonn^sually obtained arc certainly as hjlgh as those found In any other 
research with ^^rBonality variables, and the fact that fhe association holds up 
under a wide varie^of experimental conditions and measurement operationa Increases 
confidence in the validity of the findings. 

While one can never demonstrate cause and effect with certainty from non- 
manipulative, firld studies, the integration of field studies with laboratory 
experiments leads to a conclusion that television viewing and subsequent behavior 
are causally related. Laboratory studiuo have shown conclusively that aggression 
can bp induced by television viewing. The results from field studies are naturally 
less clear because of methodological complexities. However, cauo.il effects in 
longitudinal studies have been reported over ten years (Eron, Huesmann, Lefkowits, 
and Walder, 1972), over one year (Singer and Sinflcr, 1981) and over three years 
in six countries (Huesmann, Laf?ernpets, and Eron, in press). >U lavaky Kessler » 
Stripp, and Rubeno (19*2), in a multi-year longitudinal^tudy, funded by NBC, 
found remarkably similar results usinfc the .save Analysts techniques. While their 
conclusion wok that a "causal ef.f*et was not proven'*, Uvir results are actually 
consistent with a cumulative ciuinl process that producer only small changes over 
a few year*. For example, their caudal coefficients increased as the longitudinal 
period increased. The same effect was found in our six-country study. 
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Obviously, telvvlntiin violence does not have the same effect on everybody. 
Some high Violence viewers are unaggressive, and some low violence viewers are 
aggressive. Under what conditions, and by what processes, doe* the effect of 
television on aggressive behavior become manifest, «nd how is the effect exacer- 
bated and /ojf mitigated? -The factors we have investigated are ape, gender, IQ, 
social atotus.^and socio-culsural environment. Also Important arc the amount 
of time spent viewing, television (frequency of viewing), Identification of viewer 
with TV characters, and how realistic' the viewer believes television programs ' 
are. We will briefly summarize the evidence for how each of these variables 
influences the relation between television violence aod>fehavior. 

Afie f 

F f°r , resuUs of our ^rlicr fitiuiles (Kron, Huosi^nn, Lefkowita, and Walder, 
1972; Lefkowltz, Kron, Walder and Huesmann, 1977) in which we followed a large 
group of subjects from age B to 19, we surmised that there must be a sensitive • 
pvtiod in a child's development, probably around age 8 to 12, when youngsters 
are especially susceptible to the influence of violent television. This surmise 
was based on our fusing t|iat there was no relation between the violence of pro- 
grams these subjects watched at age 19 and their aggressive ^havior at that time, 
although, there had been a significant contemporaneous iclatlon for the amo sub- 
jects at age eight. Further, the correlation over time was larger than the early 
contemporaneous one. This suggested there mlpiht be a. cumulative effect at least 
into late childhood or the early adolescent yoars. 

To chirk on these suppositions and to determine the boundarina of this 
sensitive period, wo undertook a new three-year longitudinal study in which we 
investigated the television habits and aggressive behaviors of a group of 672 
youngsters In Oak Park. Illinois, a socially and economically heterogeneous 
suburb of Chicago, and fl6 children from two inner city parochial schools in 
Chicago (Kron, Huoankir«i, Brlce, Fischer and Mermolsteln, 1983; Hucsraann, Eron 
Klein, Brlce and Fischer, In press). Half of the subjects were in the first 
grade (age six) and half in the third grade (age eight) at the beginning of the 
date collection. During the first year of the study, the youngsters were tested 
in their classrooms with a variety of paper and pencil procedures and their parents 
were interviewed individually. The children were subsequently tested again in both- 
the second and third years of the study with the same procedures^ With this over- 
lapping, longitudinal design. It wan possible to separate ege"*e1r facts from cohort 
effects and trace the development of both- television habits and aggressive behavior 
as well as the relation H twee*' t^enf from a.gc six to age ten. This study has been 
°'*i^ n ° w --- bel "tt replicated in five other cnuntries, Finland,. Poland, Australia, 
-Hrc-fler her lands and Israel (Huesmann, I.agerspetz and Eron, Ip press). 

In general, we found that indeed the relation between television violence 
vlewlne. ami aggression is already omerr.inp. at np.e six, hut the relation Is not as 
suli'it.t it Ml and consistent nereis? samples of that np.e ns in samj lc3 of 9 to 11- 
ye.t--oJdn. Surh a finding is consistent with the theory that the effect of vio- 
lence is cumulative (Krun, Huesmann, Brlce, FiscVr and Hermelsfeln, 1983). 
other investigators have also demonstrated that violence viewing can affect be- 
havior at even earlier ages. Singer and Singer (1981) followed a sample of three 
and four-year-olds over th* course of a year, measuring a number of variables at 
foux dlfferrnt times and .nnehided that vloi. nee is a cause of Increased aggressive- 
i.n H . t even in childrou ac that ago. The Singers state, "om data reflecting a third 
or fourth «f thn life span of preschoolers seera3 to point to... (a) causal link 
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between watchitig XV, especially pn>gram« with violent contrnt and subsequent 
aggression. Certainly, our result* teen to argue against attributing the later 
watching of violent TV fare to an aggressive trend in personality or to cone third 
underlying factor." (Singer and Singer, IV;, p. 115). . 

As for the upper end of this susceptibility age range, we had argued (Eron, 
et al., 1972) that once an individual has reached adolescence, behavioral prcdis- 
pusitions and inhibitory controls would have becone so crystallised that i„ would 
be difficult for television to influence patterns of characteristic behavior such 
as aggression* However, wore recently, Belaon (1978) collected data cn 1650 
teen age boys in London and concluded that "the evidence is very strongly sup- 
portive of the hypothesis that high exposure to television violence Increases the 
degree to which boys engage in serious violence (p. 15)." Also, in - »tudy of 
adolescents in the United States, Hartnagel, Teevan and Mctntyre (IV*./ found a 
significant, though low, correlation between violence viewing and aggressive 
behavior > Thus, it seems likely that television violence is a cause of aggressive 
behavior over a wider age spectruo than previously suspected. 

However, because of a number of converging developmental trends,, as demon- 
strated in our recent developmental study (Rron, Huescinnn, Br ice, Fischer, and 
Kermelstcln, 1983), It 1b likely that children around age eight in the United 
States are especially susceptible to the influence of violent television. Prom 
grades 1 to 5, children are becoming increasingly aggressive; also during that , 
period the amount of television violence viewed increases from grade 1 to 3 and 
then start* to decline. However, the child 'ja perception of televised violence as 
realistic declines frum grades 1 to grade 5 J Thus, in the United States, the 
third grade may be the center of an especially sensitive period when the factors 
am Ju*t right for television violence to hive an effect. Some of the strongest 
relations between television violence and b^th simultaneous and later aggression 
have been reported for children about tjiis age (Chaffee, '1972; Lcfkowits, et al*, 
1977). Interestingly, howuver, the developmental trends for aggression, violence 
vinvieg and realism ate somewhat .different in some of the other countries investi- 
gated. Thus, one effect of the specif. c socialisation processes employed in a 
culture may be to alter the time uf the sensitive period when television can have 
its greatest effects'. 

?red_iBpos t t j 0n to_Ag^reaajoji 

There is no evidence from any of our studies that only those children who 
are already predisposed co being aggressive win be affected by aggression and 
violence on television. Children at all levels of aggression are affected. We 
found thin to be true in our 10-ycar-lont> Uudir-al study done in New York State, 
our three-year study done In Illinois and In the ronl ications of thaVt study dono 
In flvn other countries, in each case, if you hold the previous or Characteristic 
aggresilon t.-vol of the subject const ont, the relation does not diminish. In fact» 
In ..ur ! 0-year study. If you ronaider those subjects who at nge 8 were nnt aggres- 
sive but were watch inn vloUnt television, by the* time they were 19 they were signt- 
flcanfly more q »i»resslve thnn those subjects who at age 8 were highly aggressive but 
were watching Iosb violent television (Lefkowitz, Eron, Walder and Hitesmann, 1977). 
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i. 

What arc the limits on the relation between television violence and aggrtsaion 
set by gender? In our 1960 to 1970 longitudinal study, we had found a significant 
effect for boys but not for girls. During this same period, Schuck (1971) had 
found similar differences between boys snd girls In aggressive behavior after 
listening to a violent radio broadcast. One explanation for thia difference in 
effects on boys and girls was that in 1960, when the measures were teken originally, 
there were no female "aggressive models for girls to imitate. From an observstlonal 
learning point of view, sll other things being equal, the moot effective models 
would be those most similar to the observer. And, In I960, females on television i 
served only sa ohjeuts of violence or passive observers. A more complex soclsl , 
lesrnlng point of view would implicate the kinds of behavior which are reinforced 
in young girls as they grow up to become adolescents and adults. In the United 
States, at least during the period that these girls were growing up and learning 
their social roles - In the middle or late 50s - girls were discouraged from being 
aggressive and participating in masculine like, large muscle activities. Thus, 
sggresslve behavior was not relevant for them and would .not easily be incorporated 
into their repertoire of problem solving behaviors. Also, girls who, ss hss been 
known, leern to sportk and read earlier than boys are more apt to engage in fantasy 
type ectivltlcG and imaginative play. As Singer end Singer have demonstrsted (1981), 
prosocial imaginative play is related to reduced aggression. Also, the increased 
use of fantasy may lead to a greater aonreclattonof the distinction between fsntasy 
and reality. In I960 and 1970. girls believed television waa less realistic than 
did boys (LefkowltR et al«, 1977). Further, those glrla who believed televlalon 
was realistic were more aggressive than girls who did not believe television was 
realistic and were more like boys In other wsys (e.g., they preferred boys 1 games 
to girls* games and like to watch contact sports on television). Thus, It would 
seem thav gender Is a limiting factor In the relation between television snd 
secession to the extent that girls adopt traditional roles and eschew masculine- 
type activities. 

In our more recent three-year longitudinal study, we included measurements 
to evaluate tho relative merits of the observational learning and gender role 
learning explanations for the discrepancy between the boys and girls in the tele- 
vision violence-aggression relation. However, we. found that now there la an 
overall significant positive relation between the violence of the television pro- 
grams a young girl watches and how aggressive she is judged to be by her peers. 
Even though boys in general obtain higher aggression scores than girls and also 
watch sfgnif ienntly more violent television, the correlation between the two 
varlableu is now actually higher for girls than for boys indicating they are now 
oven more affected by television vlolenre than are boys. Further, a multiple 
regreasion .inalywis indicates that no matter what the initial level of aggression 
of Rirl i, those? who watch .norc television violence are likely to become more 
aggressive than those who wntch less. However, as mentioned above, these more 
recent data do not support « conclusion of undirectional casual itv. Regressions 
predicting TV vlolenre viewing from aggression revdaled that those girls who are 
more nggreosive also are mom 1 ikely to become heavier violence viewers regardless 
of their initial level of violence vievrtng. %he bidi rcctionallty of the effect 
suggests that a simple observational learninsymodcl is not sufficient to explain ' 
the correlation between violence viewing andJnggrcGfiion for girls. It should be 
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noted that while t4re wro similar findings of a positive correlation for girla 
In Poland and the Hetherlands, the finding was not replicated In Finland and Xsra 
in all grades, although It was in acme *rod«a. ^ — —- — 

lt C,0 « B not seem likely th^^hev-eetrent relation between a girl's aggreealon 
and her violence viewing it due to the preaence of sore aggreaalve fesale aodsla 
_ojuTV--pTORfam8 now than whan the previous longitudinal study waa done, although 
there are indeed many more auch models. To teat the influence of gender of TV 
characters on the obtained relation, television programs* were acored for the saoune 
of violence perpetrated by aa lee and female*. We found »that, rcpardleas of tho ' 
child a gender, there were higher correlations between the child 1 * aggressiveness 
and the child s viewing of a male character 'a violence than between aggressiveness 
and the child a viewing of a f coale- character'a violence. ' Thla apparently 
greater influence of sale nodela on children has been deteCtedhn the data from 
other countries as well. Thus, it dees not seem reasonable ^attribute the 
emergence of a relation between violence viewing and aggression in girls to the 
more recent appearance of agpreaalve female models on TV. But why should the 
correlations between television viewing and aggressive behavior now be even 
hither for girls than for boys? One possibility is that glrla, who have a much 
lower average level of aggressiveness and are exposed lcaa often to aggressive 
models in their everyday interactions, hsve a greater potential for television 
violence to change their behavior. 

Jjl^A4fcence . ■ . 

Intcllifience is often invoked as a third variable which might explain tne 
relation between television violence viewing and aggresalon. Certainly, intelli- 
gence correlates with both these variables. However, in most observational studies, 
the researches have measured and part ialed ; out the effect of intelligence and 
Atill detected a significant relation. T n our three-year follow-up, when achieve- 
ment was partialled out, we still found a significanf relation between television 
violence viewing and agression.. For boyn, the partial correlation between vio- 
lence viewing and aggresalon, controlling for achievement, was lower Jhan the raw 
correlation, but it was still significantly positive. Esaentislly sfiElar results 
were obtained in the other count r lea in which the study was replicated. 

Social Status 

Like intelligence, social class is a third variable which is often invoked 
to explain the relation between two other variables. However, in our 10-year 
longttudLnal study, partial correlations holding social class, m measured by 
father s occupation, .constant did not alter the relation between television vio- 
lence viewing and aggressive behavior. Similarly, in the recent three-year 
longitudinal study, the correlation between television violence and aggressive 
behavior Is not diminished wh#»n social class in' controlled, The name, waa true 
in the other cnuntrion flq well. The recent study hy Hllnvuky al <1983) la 
the one study yielding somewhat different results for social class. These 
sociologists, using an unconventional measure of social class, found that the 
relation between televiaion violence and aggression disappeared when they con- 
trolled for social class. It should be noted, however, that this was the only 
on P of many analyses they did. cnsfrrol 1 ing for possible third va riables, which 
shewed a significant diminution the rnlatlon between violence viewing and 
aggression. Thus, the confld-nre in mtr ronnlatent finding that no third variable 
ntudLed thus far can account for the relation between television violence and sub- 
sequent aggression in children l^not diminished. 
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Socio -Cult ura l En% iron ment * 

* What Is rha uffcct of tho area of the county or part of the world where the 
study is done? Our 10-year longitudinal study was conducted in a semi-rural 
county In upstatu New York from 1960 to 1970. Our recent 3-year study was done 
in a major urban area of the USA (Chicago) and was replicated in 5 countries 
in order to ohtain wider variation of r.oc to-cultural factnrs and test the generali- 
^ability of thrt result u. While a numher of researchers have reported results from 
other countries, compare hir to those reported ahove for tha USA (e.g., Belson, 1978 
Gransberg h Dtefnbring, , 1980: Krtrba and Groehel, 19/7; Murrat and Kippax, 1977 
William?;, 1978; onlv a few have studied the effects of television violence with 
comparable mcthodologi vu In more than one country (e.g., Parke, Berkowits, Leyena, 
West and Sebastian, 1977), 

The countries from which we have collected data in the cross-national three- 
year longitudinal study (Australia, Finland, Israel., Netherlands, Poland, and 
USA) lie in widely separated areas of the world, have different political and 
economic systems and vary in degree of governmental control over television pro- 
gramming. Although there are n number of -substantial differences in the findings 
from one country to another, it can be concluded that in general, the relation 
between the viewing of television violence end subsequent aggressive behavior on 
tho part of the observer Is not limited by socio-culturnl environment. In each of 
the countries, USA. Finland, Poland, Australia, the Netherlands, and Israel, a 
positive relation between the two obtains. « Further, in each of the countries, the 
size of the relation increases as the children get older - which is evidence of 
h cumulative effect* the samo kind of cumulative effectthat Milavsky and his 
associates (1983) also found. 

* So far we have considered some relatively stable factors (i.e., age, gender, 
IQ and noctal statu;*) a'; potential llmitcrs of tho violation between television 
viewing and behavior. However, there are other variables, perhaps more modifiable, 
which also intervene in the relation between television violence and aggression. 
These have to do with the youngsters 1 so called television hahitn, how' frequently 
he watches, how moch he Identifies with the television characters and how realistic 
he bolloveo television to be.- 

Injteji^l^X of Viewing 

One Important mediating variable obviously would he the intensity with which 
a child watches television In general and particularly the intensity with which he 
or r.he watches violent proi» r rnmn. A violent program that is viewed only once in a 
while would not be expected to have? as much effect as a violent program viewed 
regularly. While older studies (F.ron, 19f>3: F,ron et al . , 1972; Robinson and 
Bachmin, 197?) had found no relation between total amount of viewing and aggres- 
sion, MrOirthy, Linger, ft? r at of u, Ef^euhern and Or Keck (1 975) reported that fre- 
quency of viewing wan related to aggression. Similarly, two studios, which were 
done In are,™ where tv lev J;. Ion was recently introduced (firauzberg and Stcinbriug, 
1980; Williams, H78), both suggo'tted th.it frequency of viewing was a crucial 
variable. In these and the McCavrhy, Lanpnr, Gcr?» to in, Klcenbcrg and Orzeck (197^) 
study, anount of television viewed appeared to he a critical potentiating variable 
in piloting the relation between violent television and aggressive behavior. 
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in».JSL!^T« #*5 eC " th,,,, -> ,, ' ,r I'-iiKUudtnol srudv, the remit tn mipport this 

l£l \ .° l ft ™ lU V ,ey na a P 0 """**"^ variable. The collations between 
A 1' ! h * ? f ""a <* or "J 0l »»MtBd aggression were noaittve and significant. 
A p ogran chert « viewed once in a while does not have a significant effect on a 
«.hlM a aggrcaaivoneaa, no natter hnw violent the program Is. In fact, a violence 
E UnWPl8hted f« '">Q«"cy did not correlate at all rtth I^SSSL 

t way be. an kow arouaal theorists have argued, that exconaivo viewing, regard- 
leu-i of content, stimulates aggressive behavior. Studies cited by Dorr (1082) 
Indicate that aggre.salve behavior may ronult as much ,f rdm arousal produced bv 
beetle sequence* In both the xronnerclalii and the programs flB from specific lml- 
Ji «Tr! " W5 r ,, ?" ,lw r a , etf '- SI,, « <,r «»«« Singor (1901) demist rated that children ' 
t?£, t l?r 9 rt£T ly ' ,Mvy J^"" of «W.of progi-amain* such 

as the fiong Show and cve„ "Sesame Street" showed increaecS^ggrpa.lve behavior 
In the nursery school three months or more later. These retults nuggoat why the 
movies, on which Older gnneratlons were raised, did not have the same deleterious 
CIS L«.n? H ,p f ,r » a »„ t «»«"i8ion. The serial navies, the Saturday mtinees 
" ,, c rt " y vlolpnt - The SjAoot 'or, up Westchw", and "The Three Stooges", 
which in their reruns arc stiff among the most aggressive programn on teiovlaion, • 
ware with u« th.n.; hut the children weren't exposed an often .3 yonnf-sters are 
today, .t la the Incessant, inexorable, ubiquitous nature of day-to-day television 
exposure that appears to have a profound effect on the socialisation of children 

FujmjI a f i ty \^ 

individual differences in popularity among one's -peers may nlso play a role 
a:, a mud la t tag variable In the agRrcr.aion/vinlence viewinf, relation. Previous 
ntudien (Schramm, t.yte and Parker, 1901) fiavc shovnjthat youngsters with poor 

tha I cunl'r, InZ' " P ° nd T° tl T watchln « ^levision. Thus, it would bo expected 
that children vl-. ar.. not popular nironi; their peers watch more teloviaion. In 

roV^'.T" ,nnt!lt " dln " 1 !it " d V. u " «"«'■<■<» fo«nd that the less popular child turned 
to watehlnp. more and more television. At the sane time, the less popular child 
f,V a " ^/ "^'"^'^ H>'' current cross national study, we 

\ li rmmfr Li T\ ""^ ? c ""' 1 ' lt '"n" Popularity and aggression In almost 

/ lc Br ' ld<, « " bott ' Benders. One nnv hyoothosl/.e that the less pop- 

the f f' Y"? '2 1 , rolnf " rrCmPn,r - ««fh..!, television to ohtnln vicariously 

Mir SfK ' l;,I lntPr " (tl0 "»- inngitwdlpal regression analysis 

r ' 11 ' f " r hnth Kondorn. unpopularity indeed led to an increase in tele- 

vision violciicp vifwinf*. % 

s • 
.Id.-nlJ t U nt I. in uitU TV frbar.ic trr« 

Wlul.. it,,. wriKht of irvidrncf -irPms tn Indicate th.it all vfovor S arc mo«.t 
, tn * nl \ xt " ' n h.T.nr, uhft. . irti ,r. Iii.tf v Id.ml df f f itciicoh should not 

, i IT. i /'' ,y thU M>n '' rhn,,M;i icft-nt If y murh mure with somn actorn 

f»'i:; l.|..i ? ifi,. 1 ,|. II1 m,.d,.,(c.r, rim r..I.,ti.»n hoti.v.-n violrncir viewing n n d aMr^s- 
St,. I, m id.-.iflflr.ufu,. would bi* imptirrant not Just In an observational 
Ij-irnmp, t-ulf.J i..,r .«!•»> ir, a mod-! whiW, omph/i^l «od norms or standard* of bch a v l0 r. 

^r ; . ti,, rhlM Irfi-oMflr-: with t h* .irf.rs wh., nro ^ :R rr !;f :or... or victims, thr 
tn»r.. lik-u U , h, « hi M ,„ N . influ^.dhy rhr i,, n( , believing tl,it tl,« behaviors 
*tv -ipprupn.itc .uid fti t,ii fxpfi t^d. 
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To tear this theory In our three-year study, we askod each child how ouch 
he/she was like several characters on- television. The characters included two 
aggressive stales, two aggressive fettles, tvo_unaggre salve neles, and two un- 
aggressive females. Froa their responses, reliable identification scores were 
derived. 

Not surprisingly, the identl fleet ion with aggressive characters score cor- 
related significantly with aggressiveness, particularly for boys. Mors interes- 
ting was the discovery that Identification with aggressive TV characters inter- 
acted with vfoienco viewing to establish an even stronger relation with aggrsaaion, 
Those boys who watch violent television and identify- with aggresaive TV characters 
arc predictably more aggressive two years later regardless of their initial level 
of aggressiveness. Identification with sggresslve characters seems to be e cata- 
lyst substantially increasing the effect of television violence on boys. Identi- 
fication with aggressive TV characters by Itself is a good predictor of aggression, 
but riot as significant a predictor as its product wi;h television violence viewing. 

Fantasy-R eel i t v Pise r lmlna t ions 

Another potential mediating variable in the relation between television 
violence and aggressive behavior eight be a child's ability to discriminate 
between fantasy and reality as portrayed on television* Violent scenes per- 
ceived as unrealistic by /the child should be less likely to affect the child's 
behavior. Sorao evidence/ for this effect has been provided by Feehbach (1976). ' 
At a result, nne night .expect that individual differences on this variable could 
h* very important in determining who would be most affected by television vio- 
lence. / 

In the three-y/or longitudinal study, we measured children's perception of 
television violenci< as fantasy or reality by asking them "how much do you think 
'program x' tells/about life like It really is? Just like it really is? A 
tittle likn It i/? Not at all Uke.lt Is?" They wore asked thin question about 
ten violent programs, and their scores were the sum of their responses for the 
shows they had watched. 

In the earlier ten-year longitudinal study (Lefkowit*, et al., 1977) it 
had been found that girls thought television was significantly less realistic 
than boys. It was hypothesized that this night be one of the reasons for the 
lat.k of a significant longitudinal relation between violence viewing snd aggres- 
Hlon for girls at that time. In support ot this hypothesis were data indicating 
that the more aggressive a girl va3 at both 8 and 19, the mnre realistic she 
r bought television was. In our current study, uiwever, we have found that girls 
and boys now perceive television violence to be squally realistic (Ituesmann and 
rron, In press). Thcsr positive correlations r.-nged from .11 to ,25 depending 
on the g*»ndi»r and grade of the subjects, and there were no systematic difference* 
though, an indicated previously, the child's perception of TV violence as realis- 
tic declines dramatically with age. This adds validity to the theory that fantasy- 
reality discriminations *lso mediate the effect of TV violence 1 tjn aggression since, 
as pointed out above, girls and boys now display an equally s'trong relation between 
violence viewing and aggression. Thus f re"t*\!«mcv of viewing violence, ldentlf icatioi 
with TV characters and the tendency to interpret television as realistic would seen 
to be significant mediating variable.s in the relation between television violence 
anil aggros*! I ve behavior in boys. 
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of f°" \l I oed i"'": tta( should be considord Is the ch<lif M „,e 

.}« ?p ft/CTa^" 8 ^?? e «" night actually beenr,o lew aJ£e B - 

t ill £ l ' M >- '** lB n ° ^search has ever reported finding 8°^^.- 

^T!»m Cl J"!| B « ln " f 1Pld StU,:y • thIa varla tlon of a catharsis thVryVlll 
lliili I £l " 'I* tD UB<> - * ffl<,r ' ,, '0»pelUng argument exists that fan- 
H ?^ aggressive nc ta observed on TV through dnydrcbalng or imaginative 
in IJ^rl „ ^*"!, the " r 2H bUltv th " "BPresslvn acts will he perfo^ 

In support of hft theory, singer and Slugcr (1981) report that children who engage 

^fe^js:. "i F . r £i: v< ' rohe ? ri,od pro8oc,ai be,Mvior » -«"«-iy ««. 

r.n,.™ * he curronl s-yoa» oross-national study, aggressive and active-heroic 
fantasy „ ? ro measured w : h the Chlldren't PanMav Inventory (g OBen feld, Hue.«nn 

Lr ^ ?"^"'', 1 ?i; °" thlS «-"«^»fii£S&. children wp^ 
how often they engage in 'ifferent type* of fantasy activity. In the Chicago 
samplfc. „o found algntf iclt po.lt Ive Correlation., between peer-nominated aggrea- 
alon and both fantasy variables for boys and girls. The correlation "tweet 
aggression and act!ve-her«lc fantasy was the highest for girle ( r -.17, n 001) 
S. (r.lo"^ um^ f H ,,in nB, " f,8 J 8l ° n ? nd «R«r«. 6 sive fantasy wa. highest for ' 

li f ?, "? } < Hue8nann nntl Eron ' ^ prees). These resulta are consonant 
with rhe hypothesis tha^ aggressive fnntasUlng serves as a congltive rehearsal of 
aggressive acts and Increases the likelihood of their emission. rehMr " 1 of 

LFs°£SSK JSMki ■ *> * ' 

t 

«»■■«'" "m,ldering a number of variables whlrh define the limit, within 
which the effect of vlewjog television on the subsequent Eorlal •».»•- - r " hl ? A 
ren la operative. V* turn now to a consideration of a likely » ho« 
thla effect comes abour. - . **•>*." . now 

.liu^VKT 1 ° f m ° dC ' 1 *" d ° WUh ■ lrm,!:rtl pff »«*'. Renea.rhersluive 
alluded to this process as important In activating a Bf! res S Ive behaviors. It han 
bee* hypothesized that a heightened state of t. -An Including a strong phyio- 
irouss "r? ent> rnSOm '"l^idt"'"' ■" high action sequence. 

iZlT A L ' iCRn 33 " 1"*™*™** "^sequence of aggression (Hucs'ann. 

h \',M n °K ,1,ir ' eCl ° f th ° n0d ° 1 h3S t0 d ° Ith rh<? rehearsal of the behaviors 

he c observe on the n,rt of hiB favorite V characters. The more frequently 
the child rehearses the « f que„re by continued v owing, the more likely is It to- 
be renumbered and reacted w|,..„ the youngster Is In a situation perceived to be 
slmiin,. Further by consistently observing aggressive behavior, the youngster 

* b " ,, «' VP i ; h '^ expected, npproorlate woys ni behaving no. «TZt 

peopl,. solve problems „ living that way. , torM for appropriate behnvlor n To 
established ami nttltudcs are formed or chnneed by observation of other persona' 

?Zr e? eh " °. r ; ° H ™ ci " U V t f "ehavlor In sancti^d by author! tv figures 

irZl ',,1 8 ,' ? RCr " nd BIR^1B • 107<;) - Thp chl,H vho heen watching pro- 

grams with primarily aggresslv cont-nt com,. s away with the impr-snlon the, the 

To H ,n ^he't ack raUCht danBerOUS "'^ '° K "^ e l » 
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However, tetevi -.Ion's (nf I ue.tce c/imint, he nxplnined solely in terms nf 
arousal nrKibsrrv.it ionn I learning and the sotting $f norms of behavior. An 
we've said hp fore, aggressive behavior is oventa term! nod, and the vuriabl en. 
we've been discussing «U contribute their ef.fectr.. The process, howevt-.r, seems 
to be circular. Television violence viewing lends to heightened aggressiveness 
which In turn loads to more television vinlcnce viewing. Two mediating variables 
which appear to play a role in this cycle an the child's ncadenic achievement 
and sifci.it popularity* Children who behave aggressive! y are less popular and, 
perhaps because their relations with their peers tend to bo unsatisfying, less 
. popular children watch more, television and view mnro violence. The violence 
thuy «e<* cm television may reassure them that their own behavior is appropriate 
or teach t Item- new coercive techniques which they then attempt to use in their 
Interact ions with others. Thus, they behave wore aggressively which in turn 
makes them even less popular and drives them back to television . The evidence 
supports .1 similar rule for academic failure. Those chlldre.i who fail in 
achnol watch more television, perhaps because thuy find it more satisfying 
than school work. Thte:, they are exposed tn more violence and have more opportu- 
nity to learn aggressive aetn. Since their Intellectual capacities are more 
limited, the easy aggressive solutions they observe may be Incorporated Swre 
readily into their behnvior.il repertoire. In any cane, the heavy violence 
viewing lnolntes them from thcTr npers and gives them less time tn .work toward 
academic success. And of course, any resulting lucre. *e in aggression itsolf 
diminishes the child's popularity. Thus, the cycle coat inner, with aggression, 
academic ftfilurc, social failure and violence viewing reinforcing each other. 

One final point has to 6 with the type of antisocial behavior being pre- 
dicted in* these uturflcn. A criticism 'that has been levelled at nur criterion 
measure of aggression as vgrtl an the measures used in other studios is that they 
do not tap serious antisocial or criminal Vhnvior but nt most reflect such 
byJtavlnrs not :;f crnusness and inclvllti.^f True, our original criterion measure 
of aggression tap;; into the kinds of aggr<2&ivc behaviors which show un in the 
classroom and, although this measure itamafes physical fighting, 6t"?all».g, and 
verbal abnuc, it doek not directly m/rn*<Tre violent cr'me. However, we know from 
our 22 /< \r 1 nngltutHn.il study {hat this measure of classroom acting out is 
predictive of number and t,er inuancsh of criminal arrests number of traffic 
aci Idnnti an f nx vinK violations, convictions for driving while impaled and 
«»xtent of spWuse ahu?e-(Kron & Huesmann, In press). Thus, the mea/ures of 
aggression used In thc.n stud les V. 1th children doer, indeed indicate the kinds 
of behavior witn uhl<b this subcommittee in concerned. These are not Just 
trlvl.il behaviors, they ar»* predictive of violence' and crinu. 
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Mr. Hughkh. Thank you very much, Dr. Eron. 

First I would like to ask the panel if they would like to react to 
any other participants 1 presentations? Ar^ comments on 

Dr. Pearl. Since I was first initially, perhaps I should be the* 
first to comment. 

I agree with most of the remarks that have been made. I think it 
is appropriate, as Professor Cook pointed out, to understand that 
eifec's need not be huge in order to have a significant impact. The 
fact that Professor Eron points out. there is consistency in all kinds 
of research with respect to these effects I think lends serious sup- 
port to the importance of the problem and the fact that these con- 
clusions can be used as a basis for further consideration. 

I do think, as was pointed out, that television portrayals can set 
the agenda for the beliefs of individuals concerning what they will 
experience in the world in the nature of law enforcement and the 
kinds of crimes that are apt to occur, and that these may be, as 
portrayed on television, far from reality. 

Mr. Hughes. Anybody else? 

I think it was Professor Coo:, that concluded from his studies and 
observations, that although there is a causal relationship between 
' violence on TV and actual violence or aggressiveness on the part of 
individuals, that it was a factor, but not a major factor, in thq over- 
all crime problem. Would you all agree with that? 

Professor Eron. Yes; I certainly would. It would be silly for us to 
say that television violence is the only cause of aggression and vio- 
lence and. crime. 

Mr. Hughes. Not only that it is not the only 

Profenor Eron. But it is of significance. I think, in study after 
study, we find that television violence, independently, can explain 
about 10 percent of the variance. Now, 10 percent is not a large 
number. It is small, and there is 90 percent that is not accounted 
for. 

Mr. Hughes. What are the meyor factors from your observations? 

Professor. Eron. Oh, I think the behavior of parents, the models 
that parents themselves present, is a factor. There are certain 
kinds of deprivations in society that might be a cause. Frustration, 
all kinds of things that youngsters learn from their peers, not just 
from television, all of those are factors. But television, in and of 
itself, independent of anything else, can account for 10 percent of 
the variance. * 

Mr. Hughes. Are there any other factors such as the parent 
model that attributes for more of a percentage? 

Professor Eron. No; I don't know of any other factor that con- 
tributes, in and of itself, more than 10 percent. 

Mr. Hughes. Would you agree with that, Professor? 

Professor Cook. It depends on what you mean by a cause. Unfor- 
uiiately, I would think that issues of drugs, rafce, and socioeconomic 
background account for a lot more of *! ■* variance than the 10 per- 
cent Professor Eron has told you aHput. 

Professor Kron. I would think it is not particularly race or socio- 
economic factors, but the kinds of behaviors and things that indi- 
viduals learn in different socioeconomic backgrounds themselves. 
Hut there are different behaviors that are learned and it is these 
that are important. 
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soriL.rtn»min „ lii tt very complex interaction between 

Wi tSSXS^LS , I cum8ta . nc * 8 T A , what kinds of- behavior occurs 
beh i i" y H?n5i loeconomic J e vel there are quite a few differences of 
the k Y v£'J 2 erences m backgrounds. Families differ in terms of 

wmrvifc n ° r f SUP T P °!: l K may give tneir members, the models 
wnirn/they portray. I think these are mportant within anv socio! 
economic class grouping. I think it is for that reasoTthat the wK 
SS? ° f te ' ev,si0 " " nd behavior and crime generally is such ? a 
acSon nf°f ' be ? w,e ftS? are com P le *^s that involve the inter^ 
but nnt L;V • m ^ er of different things which may be predispoSng 
KfLm« S; u i f if Ie, l t cau ?P s and il mfl y take several Wrent constef 
SfSftZTcK^ r al 2 ? la J5 t0 th e occurrence of a behavior ^ 
Mr iIughes. Yes something on that point, if I may? 

Professor Cook. When I stated. that the .effect, in mv iudement 

sTn Tmfv oleir^ that iS in StU , dies that %EUS5fi3& 
« L I t 6 °. ver a 3 - year . P eriod - But dunng that 3-year 

ffi?d g arger arid larger the longer the time S 

8 n r t thi li ! dr T Wat ? h - te,evi ^on for considerably more than 

•i yeuiS, so the final word is not in yet as to the amount of in 
creased aggressiveness caused by. television. My remarks were Iim 
ited to A years of viewing violence on television 1 

reached I hv n?" Miifr^ Er u° n ' ^ alluded to the conclusions 
SfieSmSrKiI'n M,1 f vsk y ,n his studies. As I understand it, your ; 
criticism of his conclusions are that, first of all, the studv itselfwas 
only a very sma ll part of the overall studies, Via innKidy S 

Tbel eveTl S t0 , re f h the ^"elusions that helSaSS, 
lation ha ' iJ w "J de n? ai ? d TO correctl y. it is that social class. iso- 

cone union. K hf / h V n / b T ,hty ° n yoUr part t0 ^scribe to the 
conclusions that he reached. Is that essentially correct? 

the worHh £ R n? ST r f y th /l is sa I ha ™ a lot of ' 
tne work that Dr. Milavsky and his assoe ates have done It w ^ 

S; a t r hl U1, ^ utifu "y.done «tudy. I have no objection to that . > 
Sff K 1S 7 ery ,ll tie disagreement between his actual cmpU 
HnHini ?f»T d ° Urs - 11 18 the interpretation that he puts on his 
findings that do not agree with. He bases his interpretation really 
on one analys-s in which he controlled for social clak and did this 
n 1 If of his subjects by taking the social class of the parents and 

£h« lt th '\ r h ull US,n u R ,! he * eneral socioeconomic level of the 
schools to which those children went. 

cla^s-th^^Jn ?°I a VGry e °& [ ? dicaii ™ of each child's social 
me, sure L JJlf T**^ that 18 . tra ditionally used. The usual 
n limn thS 1 ♦• aSS ,S MCU P at !°. n 0^ the father, education. 
'Th , & /i 1111 ^ 1 " 11 of a u measure, individually for any one child. 
Jh.it is the measure that we used in our studies. We used that 

with" rS, ,n h,M eW W V Sta t With 87/5 children ' in Oak Park. IL ' 
* i ntriw \id wh) n " d WUh °- Ver '' ,0 ° Sub J' ects in these « other 
h .J n. i ht ' n We are us,ng t} , iat me asure. which I think is a 
h t : r; btt ' aU T l \ \»J^* to each individual child, and 
hi fam > background which that particular child has. in all of 
hose stupes we find 'here 1S no diminution in the relation be- 
ween television violent and aggression when social class con- 
trolled. I hat uas my objection to Milavsky* findings 
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Also, 08 Dr. Cook pointed out, there does seem to be over a 3-yaar 
period a cumulative effect, that the relation becomes stronger and 
stronger, and certainly in our 10-year study we found that. 

Mr. Hugh£S. Another aspect of Dr. .Milavsky's study—and I be- 
lieve his conclusion— was that even though the antisocial effects of 
violence and TV are statistically significant, nevertheless it is not 
large enough to be meaningful in a practical sense. 

What do you have to say about that? 

Professor Eron. Oh, I think 10 percent is large enough when you 
thiak of all the crimes that are committed. Ten percent is a huge 
number. And as Dr. Cook pointed out, this is one .area where we . 
can do something. You 'can't do anything 'about heredity, very 
, much, you can't do too much about socioeconomic conditions of 
families, you can't do much about childrearing practices, whatever 
it is that causes youngsters to be aggressive. But 4n this area, 
which, among all possible causes, still accounts for 10 percent, 
there is something that can be done. 

Mr. Hughes. What do you think we can do as a practical matter? 

Professor Eron. I think the level of violence on television has to 
be reduced somehow. The television networks have to come to the 
point where they admit this and they do something about it. I am 
not advocating any censorship or anyt ing of that sort, but I / 
think— the television networks have to regulate themselves the 
amount of violence that permit to be po? crayed in their program- 
ming. 

Mr. Hughe*. As I understand their testimony— and they will be 
testifying very shortly— their conclusion is that there are no per- 
suasive studies that show that causal relationship. My question 
would be, given the fact that we're talking about social behdvior, 
which is very hard to measure and not the type of thing where you 
will find a "smoking gun" type of evidence, where the presumption 
is clear and convincing or beyond a reasonable doubt, as we like to 
say in the legal profession, what additional evidence could we 
adduce? We can't take a picture of the human wand. 

Profesjjor Eron. In my opinion, and in the opinion of NIMH, the 
Surgeon General and other people, there is enough evidence. The 
television networks don't agree, and that's their privilege. But I 
certainly think any reasonable individual looking at the evidence 
will say, indeed, there is something here. . - 

Mr. Hughes. Dr. Pearl, I am particularly interested in some of 
tbfi subtle \» .uences of the media, such as viewer habituation, sen- 
sitization, and the occurrence of violence. Do you believe, for in- 
stance, that a sequential showing of the destructive and painful 
consequences of aggression would lifnit that particular effect? 

Dr. Pearl. I think it probably would help in that direction. I cer- 
tainly don't know whether, by itself, that that wouldjiave that 
kind of an effect completely, but it would certainly help in that di- 
rection on the basis of at least some little evidence that has been 
generated in the past years. I think in too many programs we have 
a sanitized level of violence, particularly it seems to me in many 
children's programs, cartooning, for example, in which someone 
gets practically destroyed, run over by a steam roller or what have 
' you, and bounced back. 
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I know it is fashionable among some to say that cartoons «nH 

hno h ac ? re S bV i! 0U ?i y fan ^ y and would not hLe fhis ffl nS 0 f Sn 
Zf m ± h0 R Ul r n fi. b ? considered along with the other kinds of 
PndfS "SESyiiS? 1 th, u k *ere are enough studies which indicate 
i SSniS C r hlld , ren Wh0 watch hAvy dfets of c a rt0 <>ns that have 
fc£to ?hl°l V 0 V°i en £ e are * t h more , a £gressive children in compar- 
»* t» peen wno watcn le ss of that. 

Mr Hughes. Professor Cook reaches thf/conclusion that it is the 
van? w Ye lmpaCt that , is reall y "gnificalt. In fact, if I understand 
y rcl^ Stimony P orT ^h one of the criticisms directed at Dr. 
account. COnclusions is tnat the emulative impact is not taken into 

Tvlfii ? e pa "f li8 f te agree that cumulative impact of violence on 
8 P"? 1 of years ' increasing as the individual gets older 

Z ft5J2?^ n< Jl rv re ' a \ they interract with others, a?e able to 
use those traits that, he or she might pick up from TV and becomes 
more important «nd significant? Becomes 

|p««r tufh AHL> 1 ' vo " ld certainly say it has a cumulative impact in at 
least two areas, the one that we are speaking about DerhaDs in- 
SEES? fewness, but as I alluded to? tlfer , ° k TumXive 
impact also in changing attitudes in terms-particularly for chil- 
dren, but I think for others, too-in 'terms of a growing ^accemance 

o^t t h«t h hf h i er 'T 1 ° f ™ lence may be normal Ws 3 and 
on that basis perhaps a greater readiness to accept that kind of be- 




range' goals and benefits. 
amL 7 ugH ?' X V has obviously a very profound impact upon in- 
v j d S> an . d often it is very difficult to distinguish between fact 

from TvTr 'I P ro P" am ^ ing - How m uch of the simulation 
llTJ °* wh u at r the real world is like is in evidence in your stud 
ies? How much for instance, does the unreal world-that is the 
high incidence of TV violence-become a part of the psychic of the 
individual? Have the studies indicated anything? * 
u "V ( i A f, L 1 think there are plenty of studies which indicate that 
young children particularly, but not restricted to young children 
even when a program on the basis of those adults that have devel' 
oped supposedly as fictional, that that is accepted as being real and 
JoEf Vu I many ° f these Vlewere - There is enough evidence to indi- 
r»T\ £«♦ ?u pr0grams or violenc e on programs is seen as being 
HXnn t£ that t ha f « ^eater impact when there is a clear recogni*- 
tion on the part of the viewers that it is fictional 

m :ff em u t0 T P . th , at this is a characteristic that programmes are 
going to have to take into account later, not just what they intend 
but what the a^ual consequences turn out to be. I think there is a 
great deal that research can show, that much of the research can 
be helpful, I think, to the broadcast industry and others dfevelopine 
programs, if they would only use it instead of feeling that research 
is adversary and*is really out, in a sense, to pin them in a corner 

S,Hni? a it" 16 l H em ' 1 t 01 ! 1 think there are man y responsible indi- 
vjduals who will say that any of this is the result of a deliberate 
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attempt to create curtain 'kinds of effects. 1 don't think so. I think 
many of these are untoward effects,*mt they are real effects. 
' Mr. Hughes. Dr. Lichler, in your report you state "Of course, a 
policeman's life may not be dull, but neither is it always entertain- 
ing to others." One could hardly expect many television plots to re- 
volve around cases of vandalism and littering, and while drunken- 
ness may be a major health problem, how many ways cah you film 
4 Tfy? Days of Wine and Roses"? Nine hours of nightly prime time 
quickly consumes an awesome amount of stories and dialog and it 
is easier to maintafn audieuce interest with dastardly deeds than 
with relatively hum-drum stuff of everyday police work. Over the 
long run, "Dragnet's" Joe Fritay just can t compete with "James 
Bond." . * 

People from the media say that such a statement is an absolute 
response to rnuch of your criticism. Would you want to comment on 
that? J i 

Dr. LiCHira. Yes. First I would like to say that I do think there 
are commercial "pressures that are, brought to bear on the types of 
programs that are chosen to remain on the air. I would not deny 
that. Hut I would like to make some additional statements. 
/First, there is at least one study I know that was a very innova- 
tive little study, that took an episode of "Police Woman," which 
was a very violent show, and they showed it two different w^ys: 
First with all of the violence in it, and then they chopped ou^ the 
violence. But that's fill they did. They basically left the plot 4ine 
intact. They found that when they gave .this little test to people, 
ihe people who saw the violent episode didn't like it any better or 
any worse than the people who saw the episode without the vio- 
lence. ■) 

So what I am trying to say is I think perhaps it may take a little 
more creativity on the part of the people who put these programs 
together. But I think they can make programs without so much vi- 
olence that will be appealing. 

! Furthermore, I have some surveys in front of me that show that 
about three-quarters of the American public think there is too 
much violence on television, that television violence is dangerous 
and that it is not particularly enjoyable. So, perhaps the public is 
ready for something diffe/ent. 
Mr.Hm;HKS. Thank you 
The gentleman from Connecticut. 
Mr. Morrison. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hughes. Well, thank you. I want to thank the panel very 
much for their contributions. Your testimony has been very help- 
ful, quite insightful, and we are indebted to you. 

Mr. HuuhKS. Our next panel, the final panel of today, consists of 
J. Ronald Milavsky, vice president, news and social research. NBC; 
Alan Wurtzel, director of news, developmental and social research 
of ABC; and Philip A. Harding, director, projects research, CBS/ 
Broadcast Group. 

Gentlemen, if you will come forward at this point, we have your 
statements whi h, without objection, will be made a part of the 
record. You may proceed as you see Tit. We would like it if you 
ecu 1(1 possibly summarize for us. 
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/ f JJf n Boin K to 4 tu "» the chair over at this time to the gentleman 

/ m?^i 0 ° n r* C V CUt M L have t0 «° over t0 the Capitol for just a few 
/ m "} ute |; but I will be back shortly. 

yofwoSKtt 81 " Have you chosen ap order in which 

Mr Harding. I think we can do it as indicated on the agenda 
Mr. Morrison. If you would proceed, then. Thank you 

STATEMENTS OF J. RONALD MILAVSKY, VICE PRESIDENT NFWS 

NATIONAL BROADcTsTING CO. wg 
itf. .,w,.^ URTZEL> ^'RECTOR OP NEWS, DEVELOPMENTAL 

a£ K ? e ^? ch ' ammcan BROADCASTING co.inc!; 

SPECIAL PROJECTS RE- 

,the NBC department responsible for learning all we can about the 
aocia effects of television. I hold a Ph.D. in IS^XmSiS 

- VrtK f? d have T P" bli8h ^ a major study ffS£ Xcip line 
*or the past 14 years, I have directed NBC's study of the Dossible 

Until that time, the research aimed at determining whether vio- 
iZ™ n K tele , V f° n CaU8es Wweive behavior w § s bas"d on three : 
X^acho tlT Ty e T rimentS ' f i? ld ^Periments and sur 
fh^nJ „f 1 • • enco " nters serious limitations when applied to 
the issue of television and aggression in real life. wow 

1972 sSS Iter li , mita f ti0 " s ' , the Surgeon General's report of 
suggested that a longitudinal panel survey might be more ao- 

number of social scientists agree. Our book, "Television and Ag- 
gression: A Panel Study"-which I have bought with me and I 
%S$kW h3Ve { COpy of -^Presents the first major study to be 
method? approach cou P led wit h state-offhe-art analytic 

nfTk! 0lement ° f the Panel SUrve y is repeated measurements 
of the television viewing and aggression of the same individuals at 
several points in time This enables the researcher to examine tell 

S^%r Slble f a , USal r ° le 8tu <*ying changes in aggression £ 
related to prior television viewing under real-life conditions. This 
design » the best available to address the central question of con 
cern to the public: Does television violence cause young viewers to 
behave aggressively over the long term' viewers 10 

i Project studied 3.200 children and teens of diverse socioeco- 
nomic and ethnic backgrounds in two midwestern cities over a 3- 
year period. Procedures for the selection of this sample were de- 
signed to maximize opportunities for the detection of any impact- of 
a steady diet of television violence on the long-term development of 
aggressive behavior patterns. Because of this focus, short-term 
arousal or imitative effects of the sort studied in the experiment 
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literature are not addressed. Our study looked for persistent 
change in behavior as a result of television viewing. 

Concerning young boys, the data show clearly that the great ma- 
jority are not antisocially aggressive. The problem with aggression 
lies with the few who exhibit a great deal of it. Our analytic inves- 
tigations focused on searching for evidence that television was 
causally implicated in this aggression. 

We conducted a considerable number of causal ^analyses to maxi- 
mize our, changes of producting valid findings and of detecting an 
effect of television exposure, if it existed. All these analyses, indi- 
vidually and as a whole, found no evidence that television exposure 
has a. consistent or statistically significant effect on the boys. 

Our analyses accounted 9 for such possibilities as measurement 
error, which occurs in all studies of this type; for the possibility 
that the causal relationship might exist among children with spe- 
cific amounts of exposure, perhaps only thos6 who viewed the most 
television; and the possibility that only children who were predis- 
posed toward aggression by virtue of then: particular personalities 
or social backgrounds would be affecte^rNone of these or other 
deeper investigations found evidence, tnat a television effect was 
there for elementary schoolboysr * 

We also made a study of elementary schoolgirls. The data 
showed that girls are considerably less aggressive than boys. 

As was true for bpys, the basic causal analysis did not show sta- 
tistically significant indications of a causal influence of television 
on girls. In (act, the relationships in these analyses are quite simi- 
lar to those obtained for boys. 

Further, the same sets of additional analyses applied to boys 
were also applied to girls, they confirmed that the lack of c^sist- 
ent statistically significant association which was found among 
boys is replicated among the elementary schoolgirls. 

In our study of teenage boys, we found that, like younger boys, 
most teens are not aggressive. However, we found that there is 
more differentiation of aggression among teens than among ele- 
mentary schoolchildren. Factor analysis revealed four separate di- 
mensions: there is personal aggression, aggression against property, 
aggression against teachers, and there is delinquency, a measure of 
very serious aggression. 

The analysis approach for exploring the existence of a causal 
connection between television exposure and the three milder forms 
of aggression was similar to that used for the younger respondents. 
Agam, we found no significant causal association between televi- 
sion exposure and personal, property, or teacher aggression. The 
conclusion was corroborated in further analyses which airtred at de- 
tecting causal effects by taking into account each of the large 
number of factors which might have hidden the existence of such 

■ Bets 

Of our four measures of aggression, "delinquency" is of greatest 
social concern, although it is a rare occurrence even among teen- 
age boys. Because the acts included in the measure of delinquency 
are extremely rare, a special approach designed for the analysis of 
rare events was necessary. 

These analyses showed that the relationship between television 
exposure and serious acts of aggression is clearly within the bounds 
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N^r n 3s!^ Vid 7 , n ° ? VidenCG ,° f a co ^istenf significant asso- 
ciation.- Nor did supplementary analyses of the same type as thosp 

S reffecte ementary 8ch ™ lchildr en Produce any evident o" telev" 

a ioI he M f0CUS ° f 0Ur stady was on ' the detection of effects of televi- 

Z (lrZT er '/ inCe r C °ii e - Cted a * reat deal ^information aTou 
\& J * and l°, Clal c ? ndi tions in which the children and teens 
lived, we were able to do limited explorations of the role of sS* 
SSSV" ° aUS ; ng a ^ res » ion - We f '°und that living in low socioeco- 
«^p«i ,rCUmStanCes ' a , nd in neighborhoods and in families where 
aggression is commonplace, and for teenagers having, friends who 
use drugs, are factors which do lead to increases in Aggressive b* 

^n^r SuC f factors clearl * deserve attend in 
bXvTor. mmed 31 under standing the causes of aggressivl 

Despite our belief that there is no evidence that depictions of vio- 
NSru", 161 ? 181011 ha l e lo ng-range ..effects on day-l^ay behavior 
NBC is keenly aware that it is a 0 medium which is .received I directly 

h0 T- ^ e bel i eve il is P rudent to *» concerned about the 
depiction of crime and violence on television. We have a Broadcast 

fr a m R a f dS 0 .^^ ar * tme .^ Which reviews a11 our entertainment pro- 
flr?l ? mi ? a * e Vl ? 1 ! nC A e , inse . rted for value and not ne?es- 
™* t ■ raCter Pr P lot Also eliminated are detailed portrayals of 
any techniques which might be expected to facilitate a violent a ° 
or the commission of a crime. 

For some years we have also enlisted the aid of a number of 
prominent social scientists to review NBC's children's programs 

Dr?«m?fn r tHl T- thes t s ^ ial ^ientists review our children's 
EC 8 . f°r anything which might harm viewers, a*.- consult 
TntZi b /? ad f ast standards department so that their judgment" 
about what is Jlowable can be consistent with' social science princi- 

i« nT'J^f i8SUe television's relationship to real-world behavior 
w a complex one. With our study, we hope and believe that we ' 
have substantially contributed to illuminating it. 

I would like to comment on a few things that were said bv the 
fhTnTir 61 Pertain t0 ° Ur Stud * becau8e 1 thtakZ few 

up ZZ Tecord WerG m err ° r and 1 W0Uid Hke t0 Ciear that 
staTed Ih«! ft?* tte t both Professor Cook and Professor Eron 

reducing a L l!i ? ly C u 0ntr01 th ? seemed t0 Work in *«e sense of 
reducing the relationships was the control for socioeconomic status. 
1 hat is not true. A number of other controls also reduced the rela- 
mnships considerably, including family religiosity, tf you want to 

reported.^ I9 ° ° f the b °° k ' you wiI1 see where that £ 

The other thing you will see if you look at that table on page 

worked iL VP ; hit V h £Zl C ^ eCt that the sch001 SES measuVe 
ffj5 i s a F S d ,J at / a "»'»V SES did not. In fact, it is the reverse. 

d d wlk I p n r° WOr ^ and lt 18 a measure of the family SES that 
did work So Professor Eron is just wrong on that and I would hone 
he would look at the book and clear that up in his mind 
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The other point I want to address is it was said our data showed 
increasing effects over time. The coefficients get a little larger in 
the longer lags only for the boys. We report that in the book. 

It is hard to know what to make of that for a number of reasons. 
First of all, we are dealing here with very, very small coefficients. 
They get larger but they never approach statistical significance. So 
they are really beyond the ability of scientists to make judgments 
about. That pattern does not occur among the four measures in the 
teens or among the girls. 

Now, Professor Cook and I disagree on that point. He thinks he 
does see certain patterns there. We think he is looking at the data 
a little selectively on those points and he is not looking at all the 
data. Other people have looked at the data because it is a very im- 
portant poim" in our, study. There ate people who also do not see 
patterns in those data. As a matter of fact, at the National Acade- 
my of Sciences meeting, Professor Sechrest discussed our findings 
after Professor Cook did and he didn't see the patterns that Profes- 
sor Cook sees. We are talking about something that is so small 
here that it is almost in the eye of the beholder. I think it is/ 
beyond scientific judgment, and I think you have to judge these 
things by criteria other than scientific principles. 

Another point I want to clear up is .this assertion by Professor 
Eron that television accounts for 10 percent of the aggression in 
real life. That is a great exaggeration. None of the data in this 
whole body of research show any numbers that could, add up to 
that kind of an effect. It is at most a fraction of that. Finally, it 
was reported by Professor Eroh that we found statistically signifi- 
cant coefficients. That's exactly What we did not find. What we did 
find is mat the coefficients tended to be just on the positive side of 
zero. But <hey weren't statistically significant. 

With that, I thank you. 

Mr. Morrison. Thank you. 
J Mr. Wurtzel. 

Dr. Wurtzel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

My name is Alan Wurtzel. 1 am the director of news, develop- 
mental and social research, for the American Broadcasting Cos. My 
responsibilities include the supervision of the social research unit 
which encompasses the following activities: first., the continual as- 
sessment of prevailing attitudes, values, and behaviors of the socie- 
ty at large and how they may relate to television; second, review- 
ing the scholarly literature on the social effects of television; and 
third, the participation in the research activities of the academic 
social science community. • * . 

The staff of this unit which I supervise consists of three individ- 
ualn: one with a Ph D. in mass communications, another with a 
master's degree in mass communications, and a third with a mas- 
ter's degree in research design and methodologyt*My own back- 
ground consists of a Ph.D. in mass communications and 8 years ex- 
perience as a teacher and researcher on the mass m e dia. 

In my statement I would like to do two things. Fir?t, to outline 
ABC's position on the National Institute of Mental Health s report 
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rnn.inci Telt ' v,8 T «»<*, Behavipr" as it pertains to the various 
conclusions regarding television j Violence, and secondly, to briefly 
describe some of the policies Wd procedures which a£e employed 

w y - A i? C 1? 5 nS "u that when violence « depicted in programming 
it is handled with appropriate care and responsibility 

Ipt 3!Si d A m R e r tl0n ihat J wi » »ummarij»my remarks from a book- 

"A fiA BC p? repa ? and earlier thj s year/ entitled 

A Research Perspective on Television and Violence " As it con- 
tains a far more comprehensive analysis of the issues relevant to 
record 5 g ' 1 WOuld like t0 submit th , e entire b °°klet for the 

record M ° RRIS0N " WithoUt ob J ecti °nNt will be made a part of the 
Dr. Wurtzel. Thar\k you. ' ^\ 

Our review of the NIMH report indicate\that many of the stud', 
les cited in support of its conclusions are serhmsly flawed and that 
,the report is marred by inconsistencies and omissions. Despite the 
impression created, by the NIMH report that it^ntainslW re- 
search, in fact it is simply a review of the scierttijRc/literature 
which Y been publicly available over the past 10 yearsfelhere are 
no stai . ng revelations and no studies which definitively prove a 
cause and effect relationship between viewing television violence 
and subsequent violent behavior. In fact, the only really new study 
i# i thls . area "*? the ot \ e that has been discussed today, the study by 
u- Xfrx^u nd h ! s - collea f? u es from NBC, which demonstrates that, 
this NIMH conclusion of a causal| relationship is simply incorrect 

Now in the brief time allotted, let me outline our response to 
some of the most important issues that are involved, issues which 
• have been so frequently misunderstood and misinterpreted regard- 
ing the research in this field. There are four issues: 

First is the nature of the scientific community; second is how vio- " 
lence is defined; the third is how violence is measured; and fmally 1 
the question of cause and effect. 

The first issue, the nature of the scientific community, is impor- 
tant because we place a great deal of faith and crediblity in sci- 
ence. For most of us, if a scientist says' something is true, we have 
no reason and even less ability, to question that conclusion. 

I he NIMH says there is a consensus among academic research- 
ers that television causes violence. However, in April of 1982, over 
400 researchers studying television and its social effects were asked 
in a survey by Bybee, Robirson and Turow whether they believed \ 
violence on television was "the cause/ of aggressive behavior. Only 
1 percent agreed with the statement. This is hardly a consensus. \ 

Despite tWe fact that the NIMH acknowledges that no single 
study conclusively links television with aggression, the report uses 
tne idea of "convergence," which means that the NIMH research- 
ers looked at a number of studies which all tended to point in the " 
same general direction to support their claim. The problem in 
using convergence theory is that .we fail to question widely held be- 
liefs, and we risk perpetuating a' number of incorrect assumptions 
which are all based on a faulty basic premise. 

It is also significant in this context that virtually every research 
studv cited in the NIMH report either did not observe real violence 
ario^g the subjects tested, or depended upon statistical associations 
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that were extremely small. Norietheless>4he research staff of the 
NIMH and the individual researchers insisbenusing these data to 
make sweeping conclusions regarding the impatfkoT television on 
aggressive behavior. ^\<_ 

Now, in many social sciences statistical results of the magnitude 
reported in the studies cited by the 1 NIMH report would leachfco^a 
conclusion of "no significant relationship. ".Yet in the NIMH stup> 
ies the same small correlations are interpreted as signifying very 
important behavioral and attitudinal relationships. The 'point is 
that social science depends heavily on the interpretation of data in 
order to reach conclusions and to determine implications. The ad- 
mission th th ■ behavior observed does not constitute real vio- 
lence, coupled with the fact that the -statistical correlations are ex- 
tremely low, suggests that conclusions and inferences are- feeing - 
drawn which go far beyond what the empirical data warrant. In 
short, in ABC's view, the research is-being interpreted and wed in 
a way which is simply not consistent with a rigorous and objective v 
scientific method. , . . . 

The second issue involves the definition of violence oh television. 
A frequent criticism is that the amount of violence on television re- 
mains high. The only way to determine how much violence exists is , 
to employ a content analysis which is simply the actual counting of 
every violent action within a sample of television programs. Ine 
crucial point is, however, that the way in which we define what we 
will count as violence .will in large part determine what we actual- 
ly find. Let me say that again. The way we define violence and the 
counting will determine what we actually find. 

For example, a number of researchers employ a greatly expand- 
ed definition of violence. For example, they include accidents; slap- 
stick; acts of nature, like a hurricane oi* tornado; fantasies, such as 
a witcn casing a spell; and some even utilize coder discretion, 
which enables every individual coder to personally and arbitrarily 
assign more weight to violent acts which in their own opinion are 

objectionable.' „ , _ . . . 

The point is that using these kinds of definitions, the picture 
that we get of the amount of violence 6n prime-time television is 
terribly distorted. For example, in t)r. George Gerbner s violence 
counts, which play a prominent part in the NIMH -eport, tully 
one-third of all violence attributed to network programming is not 
even caused by human beings. . _ 

The third issue is how scientists measure violence. This is one ot 
the least understood aspects of the research- When the public hears 
that scientists find a link between television and violent behavior, 
" they naturally think the violence which the scientist refers to are 
the murders, muggings, rapes,* and random property ^ destruction 
which we hear about in the news eveicy day. In fact, the research 
does not measure these things at all. It would obviously be impossi- 
ble for any researcher to systematically observe this kind ot behav- 
ior so they have to use proxies for the actual violence. 

Among the most commonly used substitutes for measuring vio- 
lence are, administering a questionnaire to subjects in order to 
measure their attitudes toward violence; observing children s be- 
havior at play in a schoolyard, so that making faces, imitating su- 
perheroes, a push or a shove or yelling, have all been utilized as 
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measures of real violence; or requesting sutfjects in a laboratory sit- 
uation to take part in some sort of violent ^activity. 

It should be noted that this request is often-made by the research 
authority qnd frequently the subject is assured that participation 
will not actually harm another person. The researchers themselves, 
irt many of the articles that are included in the NIMH report, ac« 
knmvledge that they* are not actually pleasuring "violence^ as the 
term is commonly understood. 

The fourth issue, cause and effect, is obviously at the heart of the 
♦question. Clearly, the crucial question is: Does television violence 
cause viewers to engage m aggressive behavior? 

Now, the NIMH reaches its conclusions by relying on studies 
that use a statistical technique called correlation^ Correlation, as 
anjf statistician will tell you,*can never % be used to say anything 
about causeand effect It simply says that two-things are correlat- 
ed or inter/elated" with one another. For example, there is a very 
high correlation between the sale of bathing suite and the con- 
sumption o v f ice cream, but we cannot conclude tKat bathing suit 
sales cause people to buy niore ice cream, or that people who eat 
"ree^ream will buy more bathing suits. In fact, it is usually a third 
variable— the hot weather during summer— that accounts for both. 

In the same-w^y, a correlation canno. tell whether violent pro- 
grams cause childretrtajtehave aggressively or whether Aggressive 
children pre more likely to^fekmit violent pfograms. What is usu- 
ally mdre often the case is tHat^at^kd^yariable, such as the child's 
IQ, education, level of poverty or parental-approach to discipline, 
are often found to be the real cause of the beJuiviom^hen studies 
have attempted to take into account these third variablesTtfe^rela- 
tionship between television and violent behavior is reduce^ toze^Or- 

The only way scientists can truly infer causality is through the 
use of laboratory studies? But these involve unnatural testing envi- 
ronments and the use of material which is*bften totally unlike any- 
thing which • would normally appear on television. For example, 
studies have often used clips from unedited theatrical films show- 
ing scenes whch are taken entirely out of context. After viewing 
these clips, the subject is frustrated or angered by the experiment- 
er. Then the subject is asked to participate in a scKes of activities 
which are designed to measure aggressive behavior. v 

One of the most common methods is to* ask the subject to admin- 
ister electric shocks to someone ostensibly in the next room. Now; 
understandably, subjects are often reticent to engage in this kind 
of activity, but the experimenter usually assures them that, first of 
all, not cnly will the administration of shocks not hurt the other 
persoh, but they will actually help him or her to learn a difficult 
task./ 

Wtfll, after being reassured by the. scientific authority figure that 
the actions they are about to e'ngage in are socially sanctioned and, 
in fact, are not harmful, tfeft subject does what he is told. This be- 
havior is measured and then .reported as violent activity. 

Thif question is," How can we generalize from such a socially 
sanctioned activity to actual violent behavior in the real world? 
The answer, of course, is that we cannot, at least not without indi- 
cating a number of important caveats which place the conclusions 
info a more accurate perspective. 
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Now let me bfriefly discuss at this point some of the internal poli- 
cies and procedures which ABC utilizes to enable us to depict vio- 
lence within an entertainment program with care send responsibil- 
ity./Special policies applicable to televised violence hftve been p?ri f " 
odically revised and refined over tfcje years. Influencing these deci- 
sions are* independent social research, our day-to-day experience, 
and consultations jyth independent consultants. 

All entertainment* series and specials are produced under the 
scrutiny of the Broadcast Standard? and Practices Department. 
Every program script is carefully reviewed by Broadcast Standards 
editors and every" violent action within a script is carefully evaluat- 
ed. The portrayal of violence must be reasonably related to. plot de- 
velopment or to character delineation. Gratuitous orSxcessive vio- 
lence is to be avoided and the unfaue or detailed depictions of vio- 
lent actions which might be copied or emulated are required to be 
modified or eliminated. * \ 

One of the tools which the Broadcast Standards, editors. use in 
evaluating program content is the incident/da&sification and analy- 
sis form system, or the ICAF system. TKejlCAF system was devel- 
oped by the Broadcast Standards Department in conjunction with 
social scientists from the social research unit at ABC. It enables 
every editor to systematically categorize, quantify, and weigh every 
violent incident within ^ program ^ind provides editors with a .qual- 
itative and quantitative measunp of a given program s violent con- 
tent, v ■ 

The ICAF system is continuously monitored and reviewed by the 
ABC social research unit. This procedure maintains its high lewis 
of reliability feuid. validity and ensures that the lpAF system re- 
mains a sensitive and accurate instrument for the. identification 




ity and appropriateness. V 

In conclusion, the issue of television anci violence is a complex 
question for which there are no simple answers. Our analysis of 
the research relied upon by tflMH to reach its conclusions demon- 
strates that thefe is.no reliable substantiation for the ultimate 
NlMfH»sition. In. fact, we believe that there are still more unan- 
swered quefefions^itian^ there are definitively settled issues. 

Research is clearl^a^valua^le means by which we can under- 
stand mbre about the mediunT^tete^sjon and its social impact. 
But research is only useful after we have^SBsessedjind evaluated 
each study's strengths and weaknesses and placed it intbits^^er 
perspective. The NIMH conclusions are supposedly based gntirely 
upon scientific evidence and, therefore, must withstand the rigor of 
science analysis and review. Our careful examination of the ?e- 
search indicates that the conclusions which the NIMH reached are 
unsubstantiated and unwarranted when*, they are subjected to sci- 
entific analysis. 

Thank yoiisfor affording me the opportunity to share our evalua- 
tion of the res^rch with you today. . 

• [Mh Wurtzers\tatement follows:] ^ 4 » 
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0 J . . SUMMARY OP STATEMENT OF DR. ALAN H. WURTZEL 

in ABC's vie>w the NIMH study is ateriously flawed i (1) • 

it is essentially based' upon research material which is not^ 
i * ■■ ■ ■ 

new, but which, is .being interpreted and used in a manner .incon- 

^Jjltej^wUh objective scientific method \ (2) the definitions 

of /Violence^ critical to the study, produce distortions; (3 J 

■ * * 
the methods utilized to measure actual violence ate unrealistic; 

and (4) in attempting to deal with the ultimate question of * 

cause and effect, the study fails to take into account numerous 

variables Relevant to human behavior and thus produces conclusions 

baaecU not \ppon scientific method, but .unfounded speculation, . 

ABC's review of the report indicates there are no startling 

revelations and no studies which definitively prove a cause 

i 

and effect between viewing television ^o^tence and subslquent 

,% v. • ■ 

behavior. Nonetheless, as a matter of policy and practice, 

* «: 

ABC has for many years evaluted all entertainment and special 
programming through its Broadcast Standards and Practices Depart- 
ment. Under ABC's procedures, gratutitous or excessive violence 

» 4 

is avoided and detailed depiction of violent actions which might 
be emulated are modif.ied or eliminated. > • % • • 

*rh& issue of television and violence raises complex questions 
for which there are no simple .answers** Research, in which* ABC 
has been and will continue to be an active participant, is valu- 
able. The NIMH study, however, supposedly based upon scien- 
tific evidence and method*, cannot itself withstand the rigor 
of scientific analysis and review. 
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Mr, Chairman and Members of . the Subcommittee* , * " *' 

My name is Alan Wurtael. . I am the- Director of News, 
Developmental and Social Researc*iTW£ American Broadcasting 
Companies, Inc. My .responsibilities include the .supervision", 
of the Social Research Unit which encompasses the following 
activities:'- (l) the (continual assessment of prevailing atti-> 
^.tudea, values, 'and beKaviors of the society at large and how 
they may relate to television; (2) reviewing the scholarly 
literature on the social effects of television; and (3) par- 
ticipation in the research activities of the academic social 
science community. ^ ' « • # 

♦ The stJ^f ot the Social nesearch Unit, which I 

supervise, consists "of three individuals* one with a Ph.D in 
♦ Mass Communications, another With a masters degree in Mass 
Communications, a third Vith a masters degree** in Research • 
<Des^yj and Methodology, My own background consists of- a Ph.D 
9 in Mass Communications from "New York University and eight 
•years experience as a teacher and researcher on the mass media 
at both the University of Georgia and the City University of 
New York. p * 

.In my presentation "today 1 would like, first, to 
outline ABC ! s position on the National Institute of Mental 

m 

Health's report entitled Television and Behavi or as its per r 

i 

tains to the var ious .conclusions regarding television violence 
and tts impact on behavior and attitudes; and, second, briefly 
to describe some of the procedures and policies which are 
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employed by ADC to. ensure that when violence is depicted in 
programming,, it is handled with appropriate care and responsi- 
bility, »My remarks are summarized from a booklet which ABC 
prepared and distributed earlier this year entitled A Research 
Perspective on Television and Violence . *Aa It contains a far 
more comprehensive analysis of ttte issues relevant to today's 
hearing, I would like to submit the' entice booklet for the 
record* j 

..Our review of the NIMH report indicates that many of 
the studies cited in support of its conclusion^ are seriously 
flawed and that, the report is marred .by inconsistencies and 
omissions. ^Despite. the 4 impression created b£ the NIMH report 
that it contacts nei# research, in fact, it is simply a review 
of the scientific literature wfcich has been publicly available 
over the past ten yedrs. There aro no startling revelations 
and no studies which .definitively prove a 'cause and effect 
relationship between viewtog^telovision violence and subse- 
quent violent behavior. In fact, the only new study in the 
entire report ih by NBC's Department of Social Research and it 
actually demonstrates 'that the NIMH conclusion of a causal 
ifelaytonship is simply incorrect. " ■ 

In the brief time slotted to me this morning, let me 
outline ABCVs response to some of the most important issues 
involved -- • issues which have been £o f requently^rrfsunder stood 
and misinterpreted. These issues are: (1) tne natupe of the 
scientific community, (2) defining violence, ;3r1neasur ing. 
violence, and (4) the question of ca^se and effect. * 
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tfhe first issue-, the nature of. the scientific 
community i is important because we place a great deal of faith 
anC credibility in science. For most of us, if a scientist 
says something is true, we have no reason — and less abifity 
— to question that conclusion* . * 

The' NIMH says there is a consensus among academic 
researchers that television causes violence. However , in/ 
April 1982, mpr* than 400 researchers Actively studying tele- 
vision and its social effects were asked in a survey by Bybee, 
Robinson and Turow whether they believed violence on tele- 
vision was "the cause" of aggressive behavior. Only one par - 
cent agreed with the statement.' This is hardly a consensus. 

Despite the fact that the NIMH acknowledges that no 
single study conclusively links television with aggression, 
the report utiles the idea of "convergence" — which means, that 
the MIME} researchers looked at^ a number of studies which all 
tended to point in the same general direction to support their 
claim. The problem ij» using a convergence theory, however, is 
that we fail to question widely tie Id beliefs/and we risk 
perpetuating a number of incorrect assumptions which are all 
based* on a faulty basic premise. 

It is also significant in this context that 
• virtually every research study cited in the NIMH report either 
did not observe real violence among the subjects tested, or ; 
depended upon statistical associations that wtre extremely 
small. Nevertheless, the research staff of the NIMH and the 
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Individual researchers inaiat on using- thesi data to make ' 
sweeping conclusions regarding the impact of television on 
. aggressive behavior. t9 

♦ 

In many- social 1 sciences, statistical results of the 

\ * 

magnitude reported in the studies cited in the NIMH report 

would lead to a 'conclusion of "no significant relationehip". 

Yet in the NIMH studies the same email correlations are inter- 

preted as signifying very important behavioral ^and attitudinal 

fe^tioosfcjpa. *fi*-pQin£ is that social ecience* depends 

heavily on *he interpretation of the data in order to reach 

f 

conclusions and to determine implications. The admission that 
the behavior obaerved doea not constitute real violence, 
coupled with the fact that~the statiatical correlations are 
extremely low, suggests that conclusions and inferencea are 
being drawn which go far beyond what the empir^pal data . 
warrant, in short, in ABC's view, the research is being 
inteipreted and us4ti in a way which is not consistent with a 

• rr 

rigorous and objective scientific method. 

The second issue involves the definition* of violence 
on television. A frequent criticism is that the amount of 
violence on television remains high. The only w£y to deter- 
mine how much violence exists is to employ a content analysis 
which, is simply the actual counting of every violent action 
^within a sample of television programs. The^crucial point is, 
however, that the^way in which we define what we will count as 
violence will in large part determine what we actually find. 
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A number of researchers employ a greatly "expanded 
definition of violence. For example,, they include accidents 
(someone trips and falls); slapstick (a pie in the We); acts 
of nature (hurricane or tornado) ; fin^asy fa witch casting a 
spell); an* even coder discretion wh'ipl/ enables each indivi^ 
dual coder to personally and arWjfefar} ly assign more weight to 
violent acts which in^fefteir-opinion are objectionable. ' 

The point is that using these kinds of definitions, 
the picture we get .of the amtunt of violence on prime time 
television is terribly distorted. Por oxample, In Dr. George 
Gerbner's violence counts, fully one-third of. all violence . 
attributed to network programming is not even caused by human 
beings. * ' • ' 

The third issue is how sciu»tists measure violence. 

v -a 

This is ope of the least understood aspects of ^he research. 
When the public hfars that scientists find a litik between . 
television and violent behavior, jrhey naturaUy think the 
violence which tne scientist refers to art* the murders, X 
muggings, rapes, and random property ^destruction which we .hear . 
about in the news every day. zn fact, the research does not 
measure these things at all. It woujld obviously be impossible 
for any researcher to systematically observe this kind of * 
behavior so they rnu^t use proxies fur the actual violence.. 

^ Among the most commonly used substitutes for 

measuring violence are (1) administering a written question- 
naire to subjvicts in order to measure their attitudes, (2) 
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• observing*' children's play' brfhaviar fn * schooled (making 
faces, imitating' superheroes, an occasional pu-eh or shove-, or 
yelling have .-ail been utilijed as measures of violence), anf -• 
S (3) requesting subjects in a laboratory situation to take part 
in some sort, of' violent^ activity . "it should be note* \hat 
this request is made by the research authority and frequently 
the subject is* assured that participation will not. actually 
' harm another person. Often the researchers themselves acknow- 
,% ' ledge, that they ar^no'; actually measuring 'Valence- as - the 

term is commonly undtrstood. ' ■ 

^ The fourth issue - cause and effect - is obviously 

• at- the heart of the 'controversy. Clearly the'crucial question 

tss Doe* telev^ioh violence cause viewers to engage in 

i 

aggressive behavior? 

-The NltfH reaches its conclusions by relying on 
studies which have used a" statistical technique called cor£eJ 
lation. -correlation, as any statistician will indicate, can 
never be used to, tell anything aoout cause and effect. It- 
simply tells that two things are co-related or interrelated , 
with one another.* For example, there is a very high correla- 
tion between the sale of bathing suits and the consumption of 
ice cream, but we can not conclude that bathing suits cause 
people to buy more ice c.ream or that people who eat Ice crtam 
/ill buy more bathing suits. 

\ in fact, it iB.a third variable — the hot weather ' 

during summer — which actually accounts for both, in the 
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same way, a correlation can not tail whether violent programs 
cause children to behave aggressively or whether aggressive 
children are more likely to seek out violent programs., what 
is usually gipre often the case, is that a third variable such 
as the child's' XQ, education, level o* poverty, or parental 
approach to discipline are comiaonly found to be the real muse 
of the behavior . When studies have attempted to taice into , 
account these third variables, the relationship between tele- 
vision aoj3 violent behavior is reduced to zero. 

The only way scientists can truly infer causality is 
through the u*e of laboratory studies, * But these involve 
unnatural testing environments and the use of video'mater ial 
which is often totally unlike anything which would normally 
appear on television. For example, studies have often used 
clips from unedited theatrical films showing scenes entirely 
out of context. After viewing these clips, the subject is 
frustrated or*angered by the experimenter in some fashion And 
then is asked to participate in a series of activities which 
are designed to measure aggressive behavior. One of the most 
common methods is to ask the subject to administer electric 
shocks to someone ostensibly in the other room. Often sub- 
jects are reticent to engage in this activity but the experi- 
menter usually as&ures them that not only will the shocks not 
"hurt" the other person, they will "help" him or her to lear~ 
a difficult task. Thus, after being reassured by the scien- 
tific authoz/lty figure that <the actions they are About to 
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engage in are socially sanctioned and, in fact, not harmful, 
the subj^ft does what he is told. This behavior is then ...^ 
measyred^and reported as violent 'activity. 

The 'question is how can we generalize /rom such a 
socially sanctioned activity to actual violent behavior in the 
real world? ^rh* answer, of course, is* £ hat tre can not, at 
least not without indicating a number of important caveats 
wh'zh place the conclusions into a more accurate perspective* 

I would now like to discuss briefly some of the 
Internal policies and procedures which a£c utilizes to enable 

us to depict violence within an entertainment program with 

y * 

care and responsibility. Special policies applicable to tele- 
vised violence have been periodically revised and refined — 
over the years, influencing thepl decisions are independent 



social research, our day^yo d*y experiehce and consultations 
with independent consultant's. 

All entertainment series and specials are* produced 
under the scrutiny o; the Broadcast Standards and Practices 
Department. Every program script ib carefully^ reviewed by 
Broadcast Standards editors and every violent action within 
the script is carefully evaluated. The portrayal of violence 
must be reasonably related to p)ot development or to character 
delineation. Gratuitous or excessive violence is to be 
avoided and the unique or detailed depictions of violent 
actions which might be copied or emulated aire required to be 
modified or eriminated. 
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One of the tools the Broadcast ^Standards and Prac- 
tices editors use in evaluating program content is the Inci- 
dent Classification and Analysis Form (ICAF) system. The ICAP 
system was develQped by the Broadcast. Standards and Practices 

epartment in conjunction with e< cials scientists from the ABC 
Social Research Unit. It enables every editor to system- 
atically categorize, quantify, and weigh every violent inci- 
dent withiy a program and-provides editors, with a qualitative 
and quantitative measure of a glve^ program' s yiblence 
content. ' ^^v^^ • 

The ICAF system is, especially usef ul^bepause it not 
only counts incidents of violence but differentiates ttm^ 
severity of the ^violence and considers the overall context 
within which the violence is portrayed. The ICAF system 
enables the Broadcast Standards and Practices editor to ^ 
identify those elements within a program which may be exces- 
sive and gratuitous and is an important aspect *>f the overall 
evaluation of program content. 

The ICAF system is continuously monitored and 
reviewed by the ABC Social Research Unit. This procedure 
maintains its high levels of reliability and validity and 
ensures t£at the ICAF system remains a sensitive and accurate 
instrument for the identification and categorization of 
violent program content, used in conjunction with the. 
editor's professional judgment, the ICAF system is a highly 
effective tool for maintaining ABC's standards of accept- 1 
ability and appropriateness. 
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In conclusion, the issue of television atod violence 

is a complex question for which* there are no simple answers.' 

Our* analysis of the research reliedf upon by NIMH to r<ach its 

conclusions demonstrates that tftere is no reliable substan- 

t/itfion for the ultimate NIMH position. In fact, we believe 

that there are still more unanswered questions than there are 

' definitively settled issues. 

n Research is 1 clearly a valuable means by which we can 

>"-N 

* • understand more about, the rttedium of ^television and its social 
impact. But research is only useful after we have assessed 
and evaluated each study's strengths and weaknesses and placed 
it into its proper perspective. The NIMH conclusions are sup^ 
posedly based entirely upori scientific evidence and, there- 
fore, must withstand the rigor oi! scier ific analysis and 
review. 1 our careful examination of the research indicates 
that the conclusions which the\NIMH reached are unsubstan- 
tiated and unwarranted when they are subjected to scientific 
analysis. 

Thank you for affording me the opportunity to share 
our evaluation of £he research with you today. '* 
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NIMH position Indicates that tbe evidence 
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Included U a fuomary of ABC Broadcast 
Standards aol Practices pobffes tnd pro- 
cedures wbfch are the giidefines twffoytd by 
the MMk to ensure that when violence Is 
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han dl e d iwowlefr^An aff sndtaf gentaining 
research Inmaattea, a sunsaanrof tha 
major NIMH studies, and a Ust af references 
and sources is lodudad tor further study. 



SCKNCE VS. VALUES 

' o The Issue of television violence can be 
addressed oa two different levels: as an objective 
sc/r/?////c#iestion and as i subjective values issue. 
In dealing with subjective values, divergent opinions 
and viewpoints are unavoidable because conclusion*, 
are based upon reasoning whictffe both rational and 
emotional. Despite the ability to develop strong posi- 
tions on either side of an issue, there is 40 definitive 
way to prove that any one position is absolutely and 
unequivocally correct. 

By contrast, scientific study requires 
rigor, objectivity, and the adherence to a predeter- 
mined set of rules and procedures. Conclusions rriust 
be based solely on empirical evidence and must be 
judged by analyzing the assumptions which Uhderly 
the study and the methods which are employed in the 
research. 

TTie NIMH conclusions are based entirely 
upon scientific evidence. Therefore, they must with- 
stand the rigor of scientific analysis and review. Our 
careful examination of the research indicates that the 
conclusions which the NIMH reaches are unsubstan- 
tiated when subjected to scientific* analysis. 
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MCKCMOtW OF THE REPORT 

Ite 1982 NIMri report Revision and 
Behavior is a foilowup to the 1972 Surgeon CffmaJy 
Report on Television ml Violence, a study which was 
initiated after a series of Congressional hearings on 
the impact of television violence on behavior. this 



government iheuiry resulted in one of the most am& 
tic* soda) twice undertakings in recent history. 
mm SI mifiion was allocated to apuuor original 
research directly addressing the relationship be- - 
jween viewing television violence and subsequent 
ifohavioral violence. The result of this elaborate 
Imtstigiton, documented in the Surgeon General's 
report, was inconclusive with no direct causal rela- 
tionship established between television and violent 
behaVior. 

Ten years after the publication of the 
Surgeon General's report a follow-up review was initi- 
ated. This update mis conducted under the auspices 
of the NIMH by establishing a seven-member 
Advisory Board; of the seven participants, four had 
contributed to the Surgeon Generals original study. 
The NIMH Advisory Board commissioned researchers 
to review and evaluate ail of the research to-Me « \ 
concerning television and behavior. Included in the 
review was some of the same research which had 
been sponsored by the Surgeon General i<i 1972. . 
Despite the impression that the 1982 NIMH report 
contains new research, in fact, only one new violence 
study is actually reported. 

The NIMH report Television and Behav- 
ior* is essentially a review of existing research which 
has already appeared in the literature and which has 
been previously assessed and evaluated. Thus, the 
NIMH is not a new addition to social science litera- 
ture; it is simply a rettetftion of information which 
has already been made available. 

Ncwthe.'esl, the NIMH Advisory Panel 
arrived at four major ooncfcisions concerning the red- 
tionship between television violence and aggressive* 
behavior and social attitudes. 
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rnMn UjNCLU&IW I v 

The rtsearch Rmfings support the conclusion of * causa! relationship between televise violence and 
eggresstw behavior. A 

ABCK8NN8E: 

The research does not support the conclusion of a causal relationship. 

i 




• 


ftfimi fwum uctruu ha i * / 

There Is a clear consensus among most researchers that television violence leads to aggressive behavior. 
ABC RESPONSE: 

There e&U a significant debate within the research community over the relationship between television 
violence and aggressive behavior. - 


* • 


nlMn UJPrCUJaHJN NO. 3 

Despite slight variations pver the past decade, the amodnt of violence on television has remained at 
• consistentlyhigh levels. 

ABC RESPONSE: 

There has been a decrease in the overall ^tount of violence In recent years. * 




NIMH CONCLUSION NO. 4 

Television has been shown to cultivate television-influenced attitudes among viewers. Heavy viewers are more 
likely to be more fearful and less trusting of other people than are Eight viewers as a result of their exposure 
to television. 

ABC RESPONSE: ' 

The research does not support the conclusion that television significantly cultivates viewer attitudes and I 
perceptions of social reality. * 


3 


Following are detailed analyses and evaluations of each of the four NIMH conclusions. 
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lit the technical report charter on Televi- 
sion and Violence, the amlwr cites and evaluates 14 
studies which lead him to the conclusion that "over- 
whelming evidence" exists to establish a positive 
relationship between viewing television violence and 
subsequent violent behavior. Despite the NIMH Pin- 
el s assertion that some 2500 studies were conducted 
on the subject otteJevision and behavior, only 14 are 
used to substantive the claim ol direct cause and 
elfett. 

Before we analyze these studies in detail, 
we gwst discuss three key aspects regarding ail tele- 
vision violence research: •< «• 

I.Hm fcBpWm mi ae an r ewea t tf 
vMenee arJ affretafcu. 

I. The nee of correlation to haply causation. 

3. The oae af "convergence theory" to reach a 



: Central to the issue of the impact of 
television viewing on violent behavior is the very def- 
inition of the term violence. When we tali about the 
need for a definition, we must consider two separate 
issues: (I) the definition of violent actions or depic- 
.tions within television programs, and (2) the 
definition and measurement of violence and/or 
aggressive behavior. 

DoQjtiitf VIoMsrt Caniatrt ( 

The problems tnvoVed witfjf arriving at i„ 
definition of violence are many because violence is 
not aH*vs obvious and clearcut Toe circumstances 
under which an action occurs, the acceptability of in- 
action by a culture's n<?rms and mores, and the use o. 
an action as self-protection are all examples which 
can radically alter whether or not an action is consid- 
ered violent. 

Nevertheless, we can arrive at a useful 
practical definition: "Violence is the purposeful, anti- 
social infliction of pain for personal gain or gratifica- 
tioogtat is intended to harm the victim and is 
accomplished in Spite of societal unctions against 
it" (KrattenmakerandPowe). Obvfrls as this defini- 
tion might be, there are a number of researchers 
who would strongly disagree. Some, for example, 
would insist upon calling any *ctm in which pain is 
inflicted, even in self defense, vWent Others would 
want to expand the definition to include unintentional 
violence such « accidents, slapstick comedy, or even 
acts of nature like a hurricane or tornado. 

Scientists have been arguing over defini 
ton for years and we won't resolve the disagreement 
here. The point, however, is that theway in which 
viojence is defined wffl play a large part in dgertnto- 
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iflf the tmoant-of vtoience whkh is found In pro-am 
content So it's important to keep in mind the specific 
definition of violence employed In tny particular , 
study* It is alio Important to recopize that when dif- 
ferent studies use different definitions of violence, 
we cant compare .their findings. 
* 

^^^^Controwrsy over the definition of violent 
content is only on? aspect of the debate.* Of equal 
importance - and equally controversial - Is the way 
in which scientists attempt iomecsm violent or 
aggressive behavior. In order to address the question 
oTtelevlsion's impact on behavior, we must first be 
able to define, identify, and measure violent behav- 
ior. Otherwise how can we know that there has been 
any tifeti at all? 

The crucial question, of course, is 
whether p* not exposure to television violence 
causes its occurrence in real life. The concern which 
everyone has is »er real violence: th* purposeful, 
anti-social infection of pah which is intended to harm 
a victim or destroy property Of course, it is simply 
impossible to obs> ve this kind of behavior in 
research subject jn a systematic basis. Cons*, 
quentiy, researched hjve substituted other 
measures which can be observed and analysed. But 
these measures are not violent behaviors as we 
commonly define the term. For example, research 
studies have measured yttence with p^er and pen* 
cli tests; by asking children to rate their classmates 
as to who Is most aggressive during play, by observ- 
ing children playing in » schoolyard: and during 

tkt t+mi *Ht<**4t*tt m «um*i Mm wta mww 



laboratory experiments by requesting a subject to * 
ostensibly inflict electric shocks on others. § 
» . We might assume that the violence which 
the studies refer to is anti-soda), harmful violence 
but in reality it isn't. The research doesn't address 
the crucial question with whkh we are ail concerned: 
"Does exposure to television violence cause people 
to commit actual violence?" As two critics of the cur- 
rent violence research have stated, "The social 
'science research to date simply has not left this 
question unanswered; it has left it unasked/' (Krat- 
tenmaker and towe) 



USEOt'COMQJOlON 
TO MKT GAUSXnON \ 

The NIMH report concludes that a cause- 
effect relationship between television viewing and 
aggressive behwfor has been deartf established. 
rSk assumption is based on a variety of studies 
which uti&e "correlator techniques. 

Pew research techniques create as much 
confusion and are subject to as much misinterpreta- 
tion as correlation A correlation is simply a statist) 
measure of the interrelationship of association 
between two different variables. The problem with a 
correlation is that while Mean teD us the degree to 
which two things jre related, it can not tetf us which 
came first nor whether one caused the other. In fact, 
it is often the case that despite a high correlation 
betweetftwo things, the association is- actualizing 
ca»ised by a third condition which affects the other , 
two. 

For example, consider the fact that there 
is a high correlation between sales of bathing suits 
and sues of ice cream. Thus, it would appear that the 
/ bathing suits and the sale of Ice cream are 




related since is one foes up, so does the other. 
However, we can never say that bathing suit sales, 
ctfttw Ice cream consumption to rise, not can we say 
that the increase in ice cream sales causes people to 
buy more bathing suits. It isjnore than likely that net* 
ther really has much to do with the other despite the 
feet that they are highly correlated. Rather, it Is 
because both bathing suit sales and ice cream sales 
are affected by a third condition: hot weather during 
the summer months, ft is this external third condi- 
tion which actually causes both the sale of bathing 
suits and the sale of ice cream to rise (Agnew and 
Pyte). 

The point is, correlation - in never lei! us 
anything about causation. Thus, when we talk about 
correlation between television viewing and aggres- 
sive behavior, ail we are really saying Is that there 
seems to be some relationship between the two. And 
when a causal relationship does exist (determined by 
other methods) a correlation does not necessarily 
indicate which of the two variables is the cause an* 
which is the effect. 

A correlation between viewing television 
violence and aggressive behavior could be produced 
by^ny of flfe following: (1) viewing violence leads to 
aggression, (2) aggressive tendencies lead to viewing 
violence, (3) both viewing violence and aggressive 
behavior are the products of a third condition or set 
of conditions such as age, sex, income, or family 
socio-economic level. 

In those correlational field studies which 
do control for trpse third factors, the extremely 
small levels of association between television and 
behavior virtually disappear. This Indicates that the 
"reU jonship" between television viewing and subse- 
quent behavior is more likely the result of a variety 
of external conditions which have absolutely nothing 
to do with television itself. Some of these third vari- 



ables Include the level of mremWy among peers, 
pbiental behavtor (a&gressEHy, anger, etc.). parent 
child interaction (ways children are punished, nur- 
tured, etc.), demographic factors, and intelligence. 

Another important point to remember 
about correlation is the strength of the association 
and the amount of behavior which it can "explain." 
Correlations of 1.0 are "perfect" in that they indicate 
that ther* is a direct relationship between two van- 
M abies, A correlation of zerg indicates absolutely no 
v ^relationship. Correlations which run from sero to .20 
' >rticate very weak felalionships; those which run' 
fronr.20 to .60 indicate moderate relationships and 
those running from .60 to l.*0 indicate strong 
relationships. 

# Virtually every study cited by the NIMH 
reprt (mind correlations of less than .20 in associat- 
ing television viewing with behavior. This weak 
correlation combined with the inability of correlation 
^determine causality indicates that the NIMH's con- 
clusion is unwarranted 



TO^USE OF CONVERGENCE THEOBV 

The NIMH report acknowledges that no 
single study conclusively links viewing television with 
violent behavior. However, the Advisory Panel insists 
that because there is a "convergence" of scientific 
evidence their conclusion is Justified. In socftl sci 
ence,.conver8ence r the analysis of many different 
studies which point in the same basic direction - is 
sometimes used when no definitive evidence can be 
found to clearly support a Position, The problem, 
however, is that.the use of convergence can perpetu- 
ate unintended biases, flaws, or illogical assumptions 
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fortune. Ii tte apctteation of the coaiergeiice 
approach wfaieb kd iqjwe wMesprakd b«lief amo^t 
Ufcscfefttifccommuiffly 

was flat, and that the gun wived arotMd toe earth. 
By relying on • similar approach 4nd by refusing to 
challenge basic assumptions, a variety of scientists 
made the same mistake despite the net that con* 
vtrprct theoty would suggest that they were *U 
correct. 



RENEW Of MMH STUMD 

IV NIMH ttchniGal chapter on violence 
and aggression in Vttun* fl dtes Usuries which the 
author suggests proves a positive relationship 
between television and violence and whkh the NIMH 
report relies upon to reach fc% egnclusion of a cause- 
effect relationship. 

Of these 14 studies, half were conducted 
in foreign countries with (futures, norms, and pro- 
gramming mudjdifferent than those found in the 
United States, /spproiirnately one-third <Jf the studies 
were unpubtisheqsnd consequently were never sub* 
jected to scientific peer review and evaluation. Two 
studies were not even cited as research investiga- 
tion* but were reported as "personal communica- 
tion" between the researcher and the NIMH author. 
The lack of scientific doculKntation in a- number of 
cited studies makes a thorough analyto and evalua- 
tion of the work impossible, farther, a number of 
significant studies whkh the author uses to substan- 
tiate his case for causality were, in fact, either 
written by the author himself or by his colleagues. 

Despite the assertion of fttistinct cause- 



effect relationship between tekviten and aggres- 
sion, only four^e id experiments fyhlch contain the 
only type of r search methods which can support 
sua a causal claim) were reviewed'OJ the four, one 
g found no relationship between telev isk» viewing and 
aggressive behi /for (Milgram and ShotOnd); one 
found no long-term effects (take, ft ); one fowd 
no differences in the level of a|gres$^e behavior 
between viewers and non-viewers (Loye, ft aL ); the 
one which did find an effect used delinquent Belgian 
adolescents who were expoyd to unedited ttatricai 
motion pictures and not television programming " 
(Leyens, ef. d ). Farther, elements in the design of. 
the Uif ns study preclude a valid causal interpreta- 
tion. (For i thorough evaluation of each of the/e ■ 
studies the reader Is referred to the appendix.) 

flfce remaining studies are not aMe to 
adequately address the question of causality. In 
these field surveys, the relationship between televi- 
sion and aggression quite small Few, if any, 
statistical controls were employed to take Into 
account third variables whkh could affect the rela- 
tionship. However, when statistical -com rod were 
used, the relationship between television and aggres- 
sion was reduced to Insignificance. For example, in 
one stwry (Hartnagel). the results showed? small 
positive* relationship between television and aggres- 
ste behavior. Further analysis revealed th *i tfflr 
relationship was spurious once third variables such 
as sex and grades in school were Men into account. 
The TV and aggression relationship^ reduced to - 
iero. The technical report chapter only cites the first 
part pf this analysis, however, and it fails to mention 
that the relationship between television and aggres- 
sion was not established in subsequent analyses. 

There are two other studies cited by the 
NIMH whkh merit a brief mention. The first was con- 
ducted by BeLon and investigated the relationship 
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between television and aggressive behavior among 
adolescent boys in London. Although the NIMH 
report states thai Belson found a relationship 
between television and aggression, in (act. the reta- 
tionshipwas not strafehtfoH«rd. Those boys who 
viewed i great deal or television and those ubo view- 
ed little television tended to behave tess aggressively 
than did moderate viewers. This finding- not 
reported by the NIMH - run* count* to the report's 
conclusion that there is a positive and (tirect relation- 
ship between the amount of television viewed and 
subsequent aggressive beta lor. 

The only new research report on televi- * 
skxi and violence in the NiMH report is a study 
conducted by NBC (Mitavsky, ef. d. ). The study wis 

• conducted bUwo U.S. cities over a three year period 
and cmoioywa number of highly sophisticated 
research techniques designed to eliminate mirry of 
the technical criticisms vmkh have invalidated pre* 

.vious research efforts. The NBC findings do not 
support the NIMH conclusion of ajauwe tattolftip 
betw*h^jeviiito*rtrj a&restive bthwior/fflfcough 
the study appears in it* own chapter in (he NIMH 
report, it (s not discussed in the chapter on violence 
wnich the revisory Panel relied on in drawing its 
conclusion. % 

• In sum, a review of the studies and their 
findings strongly indicates that the NIMH Advisory 
Panel's conclusion of a causal relationship between 
television and violence is ill-founded and unsup- 
ported by any of the research data which is currently 
available. ' * 
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.The NIMH panel arrets at this conclusion 
based upon two points: first, that a majority of aca- 
demic researchers believe that a causal reUionship 
exists between television and aggressive behavior; 
and second, that the sheer number of scientific 
studies jn the. literature supports the contention as 
opposed to the number of stodies which do not. - 



1* * 

In fact, there is no consensus among 
researchers regarding the relationship between 
television and aggression, and a spirited debate 
continues within the scientific community, in a 
recent stOdy (Bybee), 486 academic researchers 
were asked their professional opinion of the in flu- 



ence of teleyistoo on aggressive behavior. Only 1% 
reported that television was "rife cause" of mm- 
sive behavior. Further, the rita|6rity did not feel that 
television Was an important contributory cause of 
^ggresslte v b*havior. Clearly this is not a consensus. 
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While it is true thg there are more stud- 
ies published in the literature '^ich have found some 
effect between television vfcwjng aMaggressh* 
behavior, this says^aore about the academic 
research process and thtfcriteria employed for pub- 
lication in scientific journals than it does about the 
television yiolence issue. It is an acknowledged fact 
(KrattenmakeF and Pbfce) that research studies 
wtitch report an effect are far more liket^o be 
accepted for publication that those studies which do 
not find an effect. Sfac'e editors naturally prefer to 
report results, publication, policies can result in a 
distortion of the scientific evidence which actually 
exists. In the academic research P$k), where an 
individual's professional standing is based largely 
on published work, there is a real incentive for 
researchers to produce studies which do demon- 
strate an effect. 



RESEARCH REVIEWS OF NO TELEVISION 
EFFECT 

The research literature on television and 
violence has been reviewed and evaluated<by other 



academic scientists than those who participated in 
the NiMH study. Although many have concluded^ , 
the research evidence does not support the conclu- 
sion that television violence causes aggressive 
behavior. (Lesser. Nobfc Kaplan & Singer, Howitt & 
' Curnberbatch, Slife, Armour, and Knivetonj their 
work was ignored bjtfhe NIMH panel. 
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The only way to address the question of 
how much violence is on television is to systemat- 
ically analyze a representative sample of television 
programming by conducting a "content analysis." To 
accurately identify content trends, these analyses 
must be performed over a period of years. Only two 
such content analyses were included in the NIMH 
report. Of these two analyses only one -by Dr. 
George Gerbner and his colleagues at the University 
of Pennsylvania- is used by the NIMH to support its 
view that violent content has remained at a consis- 
tently high level. 

Since 1967, Gerbner and his associates 
have produced the yearly Violence Profue-an 
analysis of the violent content of network television 
programming-- nuitch that has been supported by 
NIMH funding. An additional conflict is the fact that 
Dr. Gartner is a member of the NiMH Advisory Panel 
whiff is responsible for the report and for its 
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The other major content analysis study 
included in the NiMH report is conducted annually by 
the CBS Office of Social Research. The CBS study and 
the Gerbner study utilize radically different defini- 
tions of violence and consequently arrive at very 
different conclusions. While Gerbner maintains that 
violence-is at a consistently high level, the CBS data 
indicates that the level of violence has decreased 
over the past decade. Since the NIMH relies so heav- 
ily upon the work of Dr. Gerbner and his colleagues, 
we will first analyze their content analysis and then 
compare it with the CBS study. 



THE GIMNER CONTENT ANALYSES 

The Gerbner content analyses have>n- 
erated a great deal of controversy within the resiar 
community (Newcomb, Coffin and Tuchman. BUnk;. 
Criticisms focus on three major issues: 

I -The definition of violence which Gerbner 
uaea. 

2. The Index which Gerirner constructs and 
use* to report the amounts o! violence In 
profrftmminj. 

J. The simple which is analyzed and used to 
fenerahxe to a futl-)ear season. 

Definition of Violence In Programming 

The way in which violence in program 
content is defined is crucial because more than 
anything else, it affects the study's findings and 
conclusions. Earlier we discussed the difficulty in 
arriving at a commonly agreed-upon deunition of 
violence. Gerbner defines violence as: "The overt 
expression of physical force against self or other. 



compelliM action against one's will on pain of being 
hurt or m& or actually hurttog or KulMhfl." What 
makes tie Gerbner definition unique is that this 
definttioa is applied not only to serious and realistic 
depictions of violence, but it expanded to fc&fe 
comedy and slapstick, aeddetis, and acts of nature 
such as floods, earthquakes, and hurricanes. 

- By efnploytag such a definition, the 
Gerbner analyses arrwe it violence figures which 
distort the amount of realistic violence actually on 
television. For example, in a number of Oerbner 
content smdies, over one-third of all the violence 
counted did not result from human action but was 
caused bf accidents Wads of nature. Without ah 
understanding of the violence definition, we would 
incorrectly attribute far more violence to program- 
ming than actually exists. 



HwVtoUwcthidtK 

Oerbner uses a Violence Index to mea- 
sure the amount of violence on network television. A 
number of researchers (Krattenmaker and Powe, 
Blank. Owen) have concluded that the Violence Index 
is an arbitrary and idiosyncratic measure which does 
not accurately reflect program content. Rather than 
simply count the number of violent incidents per pro- 
gram, Oerbner combines various numerical scores. 
, some of which are weighted to reflect his own theo- 
ries and controversial assumptions. For example, the 
Violence Index arbitrarily doubks the "rate of vktent 
episodes per program," doubles the "rate of violent 
episodes per hour of programs," aM combines 
together percentages with straightforward numerical 
sums. In response to this overwhelming criticism of 
the Index. Gerbner rt^3t$ t "The rates are doubled 
in order to raise their rehtiwfy low numerical values 
to the importance that the concepts . . . deserve." 



By adding together the research equiv- 
alent of "apples and oranges, 11 the Index provides a 
biased and inaccurate picture 0/ television content. 
As one noted researcher commented, "One is always 
free to add apples and oranges if one wishes, built 
isn't at ail clear /hat the rest/It mean and some 
people may take it seriously" (Owen). 



Oerbner and his colleagues utilize a one- 
week sample of prime-time network programming to 
generate about the entire yearly television season. 
we use of one week* worth of programming to 
represent the total content of a 52 week season js 
dearly inadequate. 
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TH£C8SCWTCNTANMY$tS 

The CBS study uses a 13 week sample of 
prime time network programming to represent a full 
year, clearly a more adequate, representative sample 
than OerbnerV CBS also employs a more reasonable 
defmitrn of violence: "The use of physical force 
against persons or animals, or the articulated, 
exptitf threat of physical force to compel particular 
bchavk r on the pail of 1 person." This definition 
attempts to analyse only realistic violence and conse 
quently excludes from the analysis accidents, acts of 
nature, and comedy or slapstick. 

The CBS findings have shown a measured 
downward trend in the amount of violent program 
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Although the CBS study offers i much different pic- 
ture orvioterrt contefit than does the Gerbner study, 
the NIMH report dismisses their findings without 
comment. 
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Only the Gerbner and CBS studies mea- 
sure television content over a long enough period of 
time to permit any sort of trends to be identified and 
measured. The NIMH report does mention a number 
w wc-uwc cvnieni vwjyajs siuuies Dili iney are 01 
little value in addressing the primary question. For 
example, one study cited by the NIMH utilized the 
capsule program descriptions in TV Guide as the 
method of analyzing the violence which appeared in 
programming. 
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TTw cultivation theory suggests that view- 
ers absorb a unique and biased "social reality" from 
watching television. According to the theory, which 
has been put forth by Dr. George Gerbner. television 
presents a distorted reflection of the world which 
does not accurately represent what exists in real life. 
Consequently, people who watch television will per 
cerve the world from a "television perspective 0 and 
not as it really is. 

A I »L. ***L. a.L. Sill llll a j_ « #v i ■ *. 

Although the NIMH Advisory Panel indi- 
cates thai the case for this cultivation theory has 
been clearly established, the authors of the technical 
report chapter reach a different conclusion. They 
stare. "The evidence concerning the causal direction 
of televison's impact on social reality is not sufficient 
for strong conclusions" (Hawkins and Pingree). 
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As folia case of the content issue, the 
NIMH relies almost exclusively on the research of Dr. 
Gertmer and his associates to substantiate their 
claim thai the cultivation theory is true. Although a 
number of other researchers have conducted work in 
this area, over haif of alt the studies reviewed by the 
NiMH were either conducted by Oerbner himself or 
by his associates. Thu£ his methods and conclusions 
are dearly centra) to the issue of cultivation. 

A number of independent researchers 
have been strongly critical of the cultivation hypoth- 
esis and of the research that supports II Their 
criticisms address three key issues: 

1 . The ism of cwrektfea to haply causation. 

2 . The methods ay which attitudes are mea- 
sured. 

3r The application of certain research tech- 
niques In attempting to answer the research 
question. n 



USEOFCOMtEUmONTOIMPty 
CAUSATION 

The cultivation hypothesis states that 
television viewing causes distorted social attitudes 
ami perceptions. Although the cultivation research 
utilizes correlational techniques, the theory's propo- 
nents interpret the findings to suggest causality. 
As we have demonstrated earlier, correlation can * 
not indicate cause and effect. Further, in every 
cultivation study reported by the NIMH report, the 
correlation between television viewing and an indi- 
vidi'il's attitudes are extremely small, when they are 



found at aH. In most cases, only 3H of s person's 
social attitudes are related to television viewing. 
In other words, 97% of a person's attitudes and 
perceptions are related to factors other than 
exposure to television. 

What is especially significant is that tele- 
vision's mimscule relationship to social perceptions 
decreases even further when we consider such 
VmportantexternaJ conditions as the individual's age, 
sex, race, and place of residence. Once these vari- 
ables are taken into account, the cultivation effect of 
television on social attitudes and behaviors is vir- 
tually non-existeni 



MEASURING OTTnilDES , 

The second area of criticism regarding 
cultivation research concerns the way in which view- 
er s attitudes and perceptions are measured 
Individuals are asked a series of questions: one pos- 
sible answer being the "TV answer," which the . 
researchers say reflects how the world is shown on 
television, and the other response, a "real world" 
answer, which the researchers say reflects how the 
world really is. For example, a respondent might be 
asked to estimate how likely they are to be a victim of 
crime. Overestimating their chances of victimization 
is considered the ,4 Tv answer" since the researchers 
believe that exposure to violence on television cult! 
vates fear and mistrust Critics of the cultivation 
theory suggest the questions which are asked are 
highly selective, and items which do not support the 
cultivation theory are simply omitted. In addition, the 
"TV answer" is often arbitrarily determined by the 
researchers (Hirsch). Further, it has been found thai 
on occasion, of the two responses from' which an 



individual must choose* both were incorrect. Thus, 
the respondent is placed in the situation of having to 
select an answer when the only alternatives available 
are both wrong (Krattenmaker and Powe). 



RESEARCH TECHNIQUES 

One of the major critic * of the cultiva- 
tion theory involves the various procedures which are 
used to investigate the hypothesis. A number of 
researchers have attempted to replicate the findings 
of Gerbner and his colleagues and were unable to 
fiid the effects which were predicted by the cultiva- 
tion theory (Hughes. Doob and MacDonald, Wober). 

Other researchers have been highly criti- 
cal of specific methods. For cample, a number of 
studies used a sliding baseline in segmenting indi- 
viduals Into the crudai •'heavy" and "light'' viewing 
•categories which, accoKfing to the theory, deter 
mines how they will perceive the world. Instead of 
establishing a strict definition of •'heavy" and "Ufjhr" 
viewers, these categories are frequently determined 

3f the idiosyncracies of each sample. Further, * 
though the categories are not consistent from study 
to study, findings are compared as though they were 
ideijtical. For example, in one study school children 
who watched three hours of teiev/iion were classi- 
fied as '•heavy" viewers; in another, children who 
watched three hours were classified as "luihr view- 
ers (Hirsch). 

Another point of criticism is that cultiva- 
tion researchers group together viewers who fall into 
differing categories. When these groups are analyzed 
separately, the findings do not support the cultivation 
theory. For example, cultivation researchers group 



"non-viewers" who don't watch television with "light" 
viewers who watch les than average. When non-. 
viewers are analyzed independently of light viewers, 
their fear and mistrust scores are acjuaJiyAtf^r than 
light viewers. Similarly, "extremely heavy viewers" 
are grouped with "heavy viewers/ When extremely 
heavy viewers - who view eight or more hours of 
tele/ision daily— are analyzed independently, they 
are found to be (ess /earful and mistrusting than 
heavy viewers (Hirsch). In both of these instances, 
when unlike groups were analyzed separately, the 
findings were in direct opposition to what the cultiva- 
tion theory predicts. 

Overall? when the cultivation theory is 
examined closet , it is found to be far less compelling 
than the NIMH report indicates. Consequently, there 
is no justification for the strong cr Iuskms which 
the Advisory Panel reached. 
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The cawanlcaocira will wfcfcliwt 
app reach vlaietca at toatoted fcy the wtoui 
procedure* and i —emcee which m utfltoe In 
the enhaattoo ef teKk aaaterial and to 
outtfm* in the Me*** mcUoo* 



All entertainment series and specials 
are produced under the scrutiny of the Broadcast 
Standards and Practices Department (BS&P). Bach 
program 'script is carefully reviewed by Broadcast 
Standards and Practices editors and every violent 
action within the script is carefully evaluated. Each 
violent action must have a thematic justification 
and the depiction should portray only the minimum 
necessary to maintain the integrity of the storyline. 



Gratuitous or excessive violence is elimlnatedind \ 
unique and detailed depictions of violent actions * 
which might be copied or emulated are either,rnod- 
ified or eliminated. a 

tn addition to reviewing ail scripts, 
everv program is screened and approved in a 
rougn«cut and final form by the Broadcast Stan- 
dards and Practices editing staff before the 
rjroyram is considered acceptable for broadcast on 

One of the tools which the Broadcast 
Standards and Practices editors use in evaluating 

Dram content is the Incident Classification and 
wis Form (ICAF) system. The ICAF was devel- 
oped by the BS&P Department in coniunction/rith 
social scientists from the ABC Social Research 
Unit. Th* ICAF enables every editor to systemat- 
ically categorize, quantify, and weigh every violent 
incident within a proaram and provides editors 
with a qualitative and quantitative measure of a 
given program's violent content. ' 

The ICAF system is especially useful 
because it not only counts incidents of violence but 
differentiates the severity of the violence and con- 
siders the overall context within which the violence 
is portrayed. The ICAF system enables the BS&P 
editor to identify those elements within a program 
which may be excessive and gratuitous and is an 
important aspect in the overall evaluation of pro- 
gram content. 

The ICAF system is continuously moni- 
tored and reviewed by the ABC Social Research 
Unit. This procedure maintains its high levels of 
reliability and validity and ensures that the ICAF 
remains a sensitive and accurate instrument for the 
identification and categorization of violent program 
content. Used in conjunction with the editors pro- 
fessional judgement, the ICAF is a highly effective 





V 



tool for maintaining ABC's standards of accept* 
Ability and appropriateness. 



approach is frequently used and has proven to be 
an excellent method in increasing and refining the 
abilities of the Broadcast Standards editdts. In 



addition, ICAR procedures are regularly reviewed 
to retain the high reliability levels of the coding and 
to refine and improve th< ■■•rail ICAF system. 



The goal of tta > workshops and semi- 



AKSOCULROEAItCHUWT 

The Social Resewch Unit is a part of the 



ABC Marketing and Research Services Department. 
One of its functions is to provide support services 



Mrs is to increase the capability of the Broadcast 
Standards and Practices editor* by improving their 
editing skills and by broadening their perspective 
and understanding of the viewing audience. 



* to Broadcast Standards and-Practicea. fn addition 
to the administration of the ICAF System, the Social 
Research l/nit provides BS&P with relevant 
research Information to ensure that all policies and 
guidelines reflect the most current data available. 
Contemporary social science research fs reviewed 
on a continuing basis and plays an important role in 
maintaining appropriate standards for the portrayal 
of violence in programming. In addition to review- 
ing research which appears in the scientific 

' literature, the Social Research Unit conducts a 
lumber of proprietary studies whkh are designed 
! to assess the Impact of- for programming on view-. • - 
ers and to survey audience attitudes toward 
depictions of sensitive program material. • 

Another relate!) activity of the Social 
Research Unit is to conduct workshops and semi- 
nars for the Broadcast Standards editing staff. 
Training workshops are an important element hi 
professional growth and are held on a regular 
basis. This service ensures tut established policy 
guidelines are consistently and accurately applied 
to tfje evaluation of all ABC programming. 



sentatives from the Social Research Unit, as well as 
reside expert consultants, discuss and evaluate 
edu'ng policies and procedures. The case study 
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Al tbe my beftonlng of tfcfc Mt 
jet wt toitatei fte c iflerty «f ttw 
t^w^jfcio violence Imbo* fcv pwteu of the 

rtoottteaa «—oftoioHlo«aad.ti 
Impact lot raaoardi feMjp uteftil 
■c ww Mianed jagl. <uct itrenjtha 
and waafaaoaae tat placad it In Ka proper 

wtUdteraftMhatpedtoi 
thulr nmrtmhw rtgirfog tetertden aad 
violence bdftcateethtf there are) 
u n a ne werid aucet ian a than there aw deftal 
ttefytcttMlmef* 

M the aaae tine vereeefniae our 
w t> » tt ilMityt» ii t ^ ftat<fcMivtoletic«b 
peeked lotto context of a draaatkpfo- 
Pta, there exfrti a higMhiiUi and thematic 
justification J»4t^^ 
oup practice ta Ma* the aortngal of violence 
to dial which la maeenafy related to plat 
drotoawntaai character ae^tlion> 
The exceeehe e'eai et to n of violence b rarely 
necessary ana* gratuitous eertrejab are 
cons ld ei ed inappropriate far the television 



Hfc Move that ABC* poUdei and 
procedure* haw proven to be in excellent 
method of exeitkfajeor ratpenriMHty. We 
wifl continue to d t aso u s t tate care and con- 
cern In the future ay pmlataf our viewers 
wlth|roga«intog which meets the highest 



StO 



of appropriateness and aocial 






Hwwti k a fr h iab lr too* far 
wr BnitntaMfc^ tf the Utevl- 
». In* rfmrch mm be carefully 
•nafr it* m* k m t 4 , ud totetytM te ortor 
to If affective* Tlwt b m Nn thnntj as a 

rtreoftlu aoj wottow i Mfo be 
taheo ten) a u o wf wbtoj^iyftim the 
ggggi ta* t ia cim liBi fraw tt»atutY» 

The ABC Social inearth Ursk coo- 
tiiuuflyRwk^iockt«deoetit«e«thutt 

atunfr U nasl j e el ci to a riformt noafrik to 

fit*** -M tay- ihotaM We placed to toe 



AJtiMuffaKfenbfkrt*6ftft*iU 
often jpffctotkited ami coos»1e*. there aw 
three key ektoanti nMdn ihauM be con- 
attend vfaeo eioiuatini any atttsfc Ibaae 



LHwaturfynwoin ' * 

2. The moaich abroach whkfala used. 

ITlMftooltiwefleeUuatebiveatitatkxL 



A simple U • specifically selected subgroup which 
researcher* use to represent a much tofer | roup. A sample cao 
be made dp of individuals - tor enmpfe television viewers - 



i i cm be t croup of profttts - u in the uitals of violent 
ooM. ftnpnfleta of w*at At sptoflc s«n(4i It, afl samples 



of i 

COAltttlL ... 

nut be "repee******* of the taffer topniliontoarfercobe 

H a sample ti not r?*wsentaito-thal h, II there 
are biases torentwlto 

It van an HttKprestflftsftftt senate tfifch W pclaervto en* 
nacusty cbacirie thai Ttecm bewy would defeat HarryTruman 
to frttafrfiafcttU election. 

CraatiAf a rtpresemati* sajnple Is one of the 
moat difltaA and cntiil aspects of aajf research study, to order 
to protfte iccnntt reprejeniaboo, a >obi^r ufnpte must 
be dtvilopeA TNj means thai eteroeeu within the sample are 

(be sw|tf nop es potaMt. In suca sdtiiceaeicnefnbtry, bfai- 
00, and sjysics, tampKfif proNews nitty exist to the extent 
thai Act do to men socfcl idtncts MpajcfccaoptAdscdol. 
00-fedtoesJtne* jo* bohed wtt television research. For 
e^npte.ai^M.e w ci^^w^toeamtoea 
patients Hnod need only draw a iml emourt to provide a re£ 
resentataa sample of a pemgriomal bbod c^cnposKioo. In 
aotffovtae blood aiune can be &jenrrtj«aliwrtartfwheft 
on t»e bod)* a«d win stii be r*preset*abW 0/ the persons cw 
afl Wood matentp. . . 

fa ttdfJ aoente research, however, the 
rtseardtr must be careful to obtain a sample which represents 
an leofrnpnfc locator* as wel asa broad range of WKIduab, 
so tttt It accurately rnimw al of the characteristics r' total 
population. For exatntye, sf wa art inttwstedtotheerrrcisof 
tekvisioa 00 school children, we must make certala that the 
sample is seofrapttaty o>«fse to Inciuoe cfiitdren rrom all 
nsjoM ofrte country, that it contains the same propwJoftaie 
amount of children in each &|e froup as exists In the total pc£u< 
lattoo of children, and that s^ irttportiflt tactors ks the lei, 
tamlty b»come. and kkteltoence level of the children in l> sam 
pie represent the characteristics of the cnld pop-ikbon at lirte. 
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effects of Mtvttm vWenee eflptoyi one of the fotow he four 



Ubo^e^nMi«edes^(oejttMsh 
cwsd inference. This it ammpfeaed by ce/cTtfy ctatoamj 
thi 1 eiperlmaatal tttouhn (TV pror*») tod vlewl* sJuSSn 

coadtfone* This Derails * more direct Inference of 1 causal 
reittfonjajp between the content of the test prorunand 
subsequent fctaior. Ote mm pay for Ms ct^ however. 

atmerisaeatite* releti** few adjects, and qtfe often the 
subjects *n iseJected for (Mr ready awjettatytofeaperi 
m ** f " ** wtl » * P**holorv 
^ord^or iduts whoere inetfufeiahwdin a school 
hceoM .or prim). This lead toeertars drffcufcjes to apbfy. 
ir*the 6tf*i frow (he test etftjectstoa tarter, normal 
populatioa liiadtftioAcriiactcrflW^e^ffe^sdwm 
J* !fc*!PW* W1 *• * u <i MU **ew are not represent* 
teoftbett*ofr*oe>'na*ttwhtt^ 
commercial television, mating the test* unresist* ml the 
resuto hjfjhry suspect 

As«rfeuACrtici$mcJl^UborilOf)Wfoart 

^itiio6^lyifflpoM^to^a«^!oa«utfy^ 
mother person, some researchers he* sited subjects to 
mMjpwk« nrtroawr**wou*jadn*te eletfrfc sheets to 1 
person vrto 1$ ostensibly in mother room. The intensity, fre 



**rttand*ration of the short* are recorded and form the 
basis for neaturiftt aggretim heftavior. The oueAm, of 
couw.aiw4wHheradnrfea^fwig>tec*a-am&rche supem 



s** and tocMrafemtnt of srev *reh scientist - Is the same ** 
betavinj rtfcntfy in the real world. PWthermore. the objects 
are often JpiJ that tha electric shocks are not reafty hiimTuJand 
thai the /comfortable, but harmJes). shorts will "hea>" the 
other peion to tea.* an tatted eaperwienial tail 

/ Another importtrt aspect of the Moratory 
antmecf is that in virtual* every study, most of the measure- 
able effectsoccurred only when sheets we re initial? anjered 



„ _. _. ..„. ^ , j measure behev* 

fcr AMMdMr afterward any not accurate^ refet a real world 
stutkMoutJtdtthetoorii^ / 



you* cft&dreo, retearchert he* Ksed pti* uTfiatau of wha 
^^•ewonsaeeeasaav^e^ii^ti^tew 
of the data* studies, ch^ witch an.aAA puach « u Bobo M 



^^Uoinc^totajice^rfu^^f'/ycti^ 
e3e^^tottatek^^er^tiiec^'Upo^.«ip^ 
rwfflrthan Identical lobao^andWsorlier^Mtare 
c^r^Therestarxherscn^acl^wlioithie^to 
Miuie the on- screen behavior by puAdting the Bote doll as 
beJ^a*re*aw«f)fc However, the (ad thai the doflwu 
desajned apedfiealy to be used in this lamn renders this 
nxasveement technique qutjtjoonbte. 



FkMStwiM 

A field study, as its name iqpjests, U conducted in 
a subjects natural ernironment as opposeTlo the toboratoVy 
study, which usuaBy takes place in a contrhvd and unsatur^ 
tine fold studies typically use a muehlnrgermtrnberof ' 
subjects than do moot expehn^eMal studies. Since al posuMe 
wtriables can not be controled as in a laboratory esperiment. 
field studies do not permit the researcher to determine a direct 
cjuse-efTect reladonshjp eacept under some very speciaJ cir- 
cumstances watch we win dfeuss in the lotiowu* section. 

fWd studies fmjuenthr employ one of three pos- 

^Wm&x to field me% d*^$unw,o*l*fiHd 
expmmet* 

RSLDSU$Mft In a bell servey. respondents ut 
us^*shcds«rWic^<^$t^byartWmiewerof*ff 
maed to complete a written questontVe The QMSttonAitres 
fretjuenrjy measure the amount and type of pfopttmhif which 
Is watched, and measure other sorts J duncterutics such as 
the level of aejrertrty is measured with 1 penal and paper 
test Usinc mastic*! nidhod*. (he xxrtist mettyi to ewe- 
lute, cr relate certain diaradenstics (such as exposure to 
tetevijion violence) with some behavioral vtntbie (udiatM 
asjressinly). 
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Sometimes researchers measure behavior by 
,c*swlngWrvidualsto iheir natural sutTounrjfagi A commoo 
✓method of measuring igreufrjty among school thildrea is to 
Haply observe thcpatplw during rem* Wfcat is crucul how- 
ever, is that the observers be kept "bftnd" or uninformed is to 
the nature of the study. In otter words. teKng observe rs to look 
specificity for trident behavior cm prodyce unintended "find- ' 
iflgr because the .observers might consdowfy or uKOAdously, 
be biased to find aggressfee behavior. WWe this may seem to be 
j research problem which can easily be accounted for, in reality, 
a number of researchers have shown that this uttaended 
'demand" effect can leriousty bias research findings and subse- 
quent analysis (Rosenthal and Jacobean). Of course/a laser 
question is whefher or not observing riridren at phy is an 
appropriate substitute for the measurement of actual violence 
Wffl SUWZY A panetswwjy is very similar to a 
field survey extfept that the same rtspondents are surveyed at 
rwn or more points in lime in order to permit the researcher to 
mfer some aspects of cause-effect- However, cause-effect rela- 
tionships under any sort of survey approach are hiftty que*, 
bonabie and subject to a great deal of misinterpretation because 
so rnany external variables remain ti ^counted for. 

The special "cross-la^ d" analysis which is 
"nptajedbytwuoflhe stu<hes cited in the NiMH report lEwr 
& Huesmann. and Stofler 4 Singer) which the NIMH suggests 
can be used to infer causality have. M fact, been shown to be 
imaM in mating such causal connections (Bohrnstedt. Duncan. 
OxA and Campbell. Rogosa, ICessier and Greenbere). Appropn 
ate tecti^ues are available to make such causal inferences, 
however, and were employed by the NBC study (Milmty) 
FIELD EXKKIimr A field experiment ts<an 
attempt lo often the best of both research worlds: the natural 
environment of the field study ctjmbined with the experimental 
approach's abtfrty to infer causality. Of course in any compromise 
there is jrway* a ir*o> <iH. In thi* use, H is the abiliiv to estab 
ii*h a deitmive cause-effect relationship. No matter how 
nftorouslt the researcher attempts to control for external van- 
aNes. it is srmply impossible to account for ewry external 
circumstance in a natural setting, as opposed to the unnatural, 
tort completely controlled, laboratory situation. 

A senous problem which is frequently encoun 
tereg* in fieW experiments is the use of "intact grntips/iAn 
intact group is simply a group of indrvidtials (sudi as all children 
tn a particular school class) who are selected as one of the 
expenrre ntal groups in a field expenment A true expenment 
uses two (or more) equal and identical griyps. one is subject to 



ntJAtruee 
gnkps. one 



experimental manipulation (in (his case, a television program 
with violence.) and the other to the control sjtuadon.fsuch as a 
neutral television show without arty violence). The researcher 
maa>s the (poops t<iuaJ and WenticaJ at the sun the 
experiment t% randomly assigning the subject to one of the 
experimental groups. With afl essentia; aspects of the two 
groups being as equal ax possible, behavioral changes can be 
tttnboted to the one thing which was different: exposure to the 
different television programs However, when an experimental 
group is comprised solely of mdtvidaU from the same intact 
group, then third variables are not com robed, the experiment*] 
t roups are not equal and identical at the start of the experiment. 
Any behavioral changes that occur may be dae to: (I) original 
differences in the group, or (2) differences in the experimental 
rnanjputauon (TV programs). For example, when an intact school 
class is used Ma violence study K is pbssmie that the differ 
ences in children's aggressive behavior mav be due to dif- 
ferences in the way the (easier controls cbcjpbne; some 
teachers are more strict than others, if ■ researcher uses two 
intact groups and assigns one group (teacher very s»>l - does 
not allow any rough play) to the "violent TV show.** and 10 "con 
trol" group (teacher very lenient - allows a lot of rough play; 
Jhe^nw-wolent TV show. ' a misleadirfcxjnclusJon concemink 
(he impact of television could result The differences in behavior 
could be due to either the different program content or to the 
original ctfference of the intact groups - the degree of the 
teacher's (bsoptiae. 



CHnkal Studies 

The ctnica! case method is less commonly used in 
social science research because the jampte sue is often 
extremely small wtuch makes eer^rikxation to the population at 
Urge difficult and unreliable. Nonetheless, caracal studies are 
valuable when researchers are interested in probing in-depth to 
ductm motivation and similar underlying reasons for attitudes 
and behaviors. Chnical studies are alsd very useful when special 
populations such as delinquent adolescents, exceptional chil- 
dren, or other nou-normatwe subjects are of interest 
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Wfctft reiee/chen ttk ahouj "effects," liny iff 

case, letofcoo. Therefore, when we refer to Hi to of the 
efta print* inioy i* m 
t»ft^Np e\Mi b«Nw teJevtfon Md befeevtor or tftitwfei 
7 Despite teva/towcofl&atoksaitd reirt^ 

research tfitdfettley revfcvei dH stst of the effects reported 
are ntrenety toast &*n if oee were to accept the wjow 
roetboduic#c*lis)dtedMtf 

kes, {fie eAowt ol bdwrlocil of MthNftittl clku^e ^vtridntan be 
aittiouted dfrectiy to television is iaffcrtcafti. 

Tbt wee in whit* reward** estimate the amount 
of contribution wfck* television SMto on betaor or ittttudes 
li to square - or svjtytv by toctf- the corrttstiw coefficient 
figure which is reported* the studet. tor ewoote, assume we 
^asijo>^MkMsdMtfiefebicorrey9no(.ll 
between viewing television and e*rettr* behavior when there 
are no conirob aopbtd (or eaemi tod variables, >Mj aoor- 
rtUtun^ Mw^tiKftvirtibietasiei, rtte.AfldpfaceoJ 
tesideoce are take* into account. t> squartfli these figures (.1! 
a 11 - 4afld.0ts.0J * .Nt) we see that television accoum 
for f per cent of a*res*e behavior without tonrftk and less 
thai l/I of one percent of aggressive behavior wtenlorKrois ire 
eppued In other words. ewrftorrceMofthereaafcbefitnd 
the rndrv duals agcresa* behavior must be attrfcuted to factors 
other than teJevisfoo. • 

The effects sue t* a wry Important coniidefation 
when evsKuting research since * is often poisiWe to find r?U 
oonships which, m fact, are virtually meininfks* when the true 
magnitude of the t ekionsJup is assessed 
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1 reflating are Me! revtewi and a^ 

Technical fcper ot> Violence and Agfre»*loa to rapport the reUtkuihip eet%een televWon 
tad lutaetqeot behavior. Abo laduMfe a review tl the MUeviky rt. «/, NBC Study. Although 
It mi not Included la the NMH technical chapter on vJotace* It U the only new itudy on the 
tiAJect, and nu reported at length In a aectta of lUoim to (he NIMH report, 
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1545 iiwdon boji in the 4je 
unee 12 fTyean. This 
probability uroplc 


Television tjofence eiposure 
wis mwsurrd by ajiift| the 
bo)s About the Ir * wwing 4 rep 
retenttiwe ump^o<ili 
profrtmi bfQftOcjst bet**en 
l«5«dl3?i FlftyigdHj rhfn 
rated rtc programs lor 2S dif 
fer e nf forms of vtolerxf A 
bo> t vtoienrr score w« 4 sum 
of tte products of exposure 10 
rxh ihow ind the uokoc* m 
i<4 for t «ch show y 

ImniUf me nt kj violent betuvmr 
wo measured b) asking (he 
km if tbejr hid (omnurted 
of \\ violent Ktt in th? last 6 
months 


■ Controls for third unitiki 
were performed in in ywr 
thodoi manner developed by 
(he author Tr*ditl*jn*l. iimul 
uneou) controls for moor 
tint tMrd vanities wrr not 
peffoimed Instead, poit hoc 
matching of high and Vm viei 
eri attempted on < nuint 
of third %anable> Matching 
procedure* are wed in causal 
|A*ljlll 

■ Foreign unrht 

■ Higli viewer) of letrkivKl vu> 
kiKe were About 41 4ffresti»e 
as krw viewers of televised 
viofefice > 

■ Approumaltly half uf (be 
SimpV did not en^if* in *n> 

♦ loiprtt ictl 

■ Iht luthor «cfciiowiVd(|»s 
iju; d"p" hl * matchir^ pro 
cr dure v hn research rto#t not' 
e'imiiuie the possib^Iiij thjt 
tft* reverse causal h)pothe»i^ 

■ Ag^tt wr.r bon htr (0 watch 
»iotf ni profim* - <» true 
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753 first ind Ihifd |rtde cM 
dr*n in i Cn*ito luburb 
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Tttevision violence wis mp*< 
lure^by ukin| children how 
frequently thev viewed their 
rtfK* moil witched TV shows 
Two psjthotofy stMOenn then 
filpd Imw sl.o^s for Ifceir 
amnun? oh ttiaily portrayed 
pliwif*! etfresswn A child's ' 
TV violence scote wwtt* ium 
ul ihe vm^jvcc Wings (or their 
eijru irojI frequent!) wtcived 
>h©w*. weighted b) Ihf Irr 
quency with which th^j 
witched ineprcfrgflii 

A|gre swe behavior wu me* 
sured by peer nurmratrd 
rilmfs icxj ujf ratings rt 
iggresuon iTie Urter included 
items in which the chikf riled 
ht*r simiUf they weie to Ik 
[<otvtt chiWfr n described «s 
rfl WI» rt ? specific it|<rv<itr 
ottaior 



&'-.v. 



* ThrMKitionsfcip between 
ickvi&Q.i vtulrftce ind if jtfes 
we behtvior nngedtfonT 21 
lo t» 

■ Simuluneous t ojural of 
impuitint thj«UtTiuote5 (of 
which t number ire included m 
the study) wn not performed 

* Del tits tfcoul which ifli't* 
we bthivwr leisure (sell 
rrpori or peer nominated] wif 
irulysed m (he rorreUnoni it 
nut evident 



Vi information provide 



• Foreign cull ui* 

■ So pubfcc iy wiUblr 
irJoimuion 

* No stauiUneous coctroh ol 
import *ol third virubte* 
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CrU.SZBERG. G 1 
STFJSBWNC J Television and 
thr Canadian tftdiaft Technical 
kepor' tepa.tmeni of 
Anthropology. Uruvers.ii of 
Winnipeg. 1 


Panel Sursrv overSsrafi 


Elementary ichoo! age. tana 

Indian buys Irstngon 
re s^rses Snull samples in 
each commw.iii (about SO) 
The ve were <tcw pro&aMth 
samples 

t 


F.iposu rr to television was no* 
measured Instead commu 
nttiM with and without 
trtoisiur were Compared both 
belure and Alter TV was ifltro 
dui edinlo one of tb* 
communities 

The w commuailies weft Com 
pared on two vatub'ei. 
ill Fur yl victimization ■ 
wftrlfter nr not the subjects 
'ompkied a hypotheui-al 
situation described bv ibe 
researchers as one that ended 
in a dangwuui and viuienl 
mannri 

(Ji/yfiession • r^jpyn«ito 
jmuwM about what thr sub 
pfwts would do m hypnrhettral 
^ situations. { What would you do 
it jomconr tailed you 4 nam*') 
If tht*> Mjjd the) *ouM r«tatuir 
in lind thf> wtie scored as 
aggi*SSrt« 


• The atud) has not been sub 
jvcledlopeer review or 
puUuhed in a journal The 
technical rrpon does not pro 
vid- enough inlurmilton to 
fu»> understand and evaluate 
exactly wful the researcher* 
did and what the* found Statu 
ticat tests are not sufficient!* 
reported 

■ Tbe sample iVno? represen 
Ulnrr and comes .'ram anotht-i 
rountfy and culture. Theyyew 
dilff rent programs ihan we^ 

• The itudy design ts wi»ai~^-. 
because any diftt rcnccs 
observed among tbecommu 
nittesiould be^r to a 
multitude of other fartnf \ 
besides tr levtsion 

« The introdurtion of is. 
did not atfect the mean leveis 
til a|gresstw* behaviur cxntb 
urd in thr rofimunttie* 

• SimuStaneous cool rots of 
important third variables wrrr 
not emplo>rd 


i^irNUKi. H v 

HntivM hiMim tix\ IrtrMirti 

\..4rt*f PUfltH lift fi'tfl (/!/«/ 

IMS i* Sit MI 
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c 


726thil«Urn in the 3 12 «ro lb 
»rar old age tlfoirps lilfe d uut 
'jut* UKiRiWH'i Thii IS IKA.1 
patAaVf/y sample 


Ttet^iiion eipuuire was mca 
lurrd by a listing of 30 programs 
rurrrntlt or reiently ur?d in 
Loruion Violent program cale 
go? ip » i program i to whKh acts 
ul viwence were common) 
included <t)wcste'ni. (2) 
action HUtttuir. |3) science 
fulmn. a'vd (4) mixed shot*) 
Ke vpondents iheiied if rhn 
mitt fi each showwrfl u<r4 or 
nlfnoU Umr it ttnn 

Aggresirt«Wv/(/0W weir 
•nr4icr»d f| i perceived e-Hec 
iivr*i-\* ol using v.trfecK.e to 
suive piuble.nj. and (2) 
personal willingw sv to uSr *io 
lencr ici ><%Sve cam problems 


■ The relationship betwe ei\ 
exoosure to vvoiew e rid 
av^ressrve allMudes wa> 1 5 1»> 
H However the lelattooship 
between eiposure to non vt» 
U'rxe and agftr e ssn r attitude* 
was 12 to R- atmost »demi 
ul U television tx>(encp is 
supposed to cause anressne 
behavior . rt does notTol!ow thar 
non violent proffamminf is 
related to afgresine attitudea • 
at almost (be same level 

• Simultaneous conlroU for 
third >4roWes were not em 
pluyed in this study 

■ The amount of vwlrr.ee in 
the pro|Mns has not rrported 
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KAKTMAEU T f . TCEVAN, 
JJ Jr..4MclNTYtE.U 
Television VWe act «vd Viofetf 
ftehaMor Sort* torn, 197$, 
S4.MI J5I 



IACEKSPETZ K 

Krf uxvij <'omrnun*at>on. 

Auffi«. 1979 



\fX<v JP.PARKF.fcn 
.AMINO. L ftBHUCMWm L 
F.Jf em of movie rk<Jf in e on 
jQtetwon in * held teanvj at 
i functus fH |foup dofr.runre 

\unaittt md Social ft K^otcty 
Ml S2 lif> m 



PsweJ Sum? 



tipewnerujl Rett Sludy 
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A>TO0t*V<Qrii*p<eoftttf 
wnlor M|h school and sent* 
hi|h school Maryland students 
responded to 1 questionnaire 



IS delinquent, iccondary # 
v hool boys in i Belgian inilUu 
dun Thi»ij*r<M probability 
santpte 



Te levfaaoc eipoturt wu *ea 
sured by a*tv* respondents 
ifther (I) |ot into* serious 
fwM witH • tl0deni M Khoof; 
w »un wto w badJytaoJaiJi 
for hub to wed biadiff i: <tnd 
(3) tool panwafiffctirheV 
i roup of your friends we 
atiiut toother f roup. TV fre 
qvencv of these behaviors ins 
recorded and ivntxd lo form 
ia todci. 



Ko information provided 



TrleviSJoit violence was nor 
measured Inttrtd ten ur. 
ediird cornmr ma) mowi 
wir.t ir EnfSih, otheri ooj m 
£ft|ftih were jVmo ro the 
bw 

A|grei*rvr t>f f*IOf wn mea 
wed by otuernna, the hoyt 
bffwt kk j oeriuri of 
time Ifiiteflrei of atgremon 
inrtudert phyi»t»i thfrafs. 
phyiiul 4H«t verbal jfjrri 
non. <tt(Tugir.g<tOreifv Loud 
outhuMU no: <krert*<t <f oth 
en self ifgrruinn 



• Tne relations*? between 
vKjtenf tetevisiOA exposure and 
floknt behavior OAiy wis \\ 
When important thJrd>vinab)es 
lie m, trade, net. lather's 
occupatw*. educational eipec 
tationa, raiMiy structure sod 
school grades wen controlled, 
ihts re Uitowhtp was reduced 
io near tern 

■ The utters concluded tefevi 
uon does lot cause aijrestfte 
behavtor 



■ Foreign culture 
• v. publicly available 
tnJotmanoa. 



* No evidence w«» reported j« 
long term pti/su-ai ajgre ssne 
effects 

■ Any differ* nces reportrd m 
(hi» iludr may be due to (he 
iiuac < groups (hat wf re vied it 
much as the kind of hi mi they 

* tewed Subjects were not fin 
domty j mined to expense otal 
condition! Therefore (he 
groups wete not equal at the 
tiart ot the itudy Difference* 
ohiffvedca/j rto/ he arinhuted 
to the eipe nmemal rtumpuU 
lion* (In ihi) c 4W i he movies 
Ihr wbjMU Mw ) 
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LUVe. 0 GOfcSEY. R A 
STEELE. C Eileen id Televi 
von An eapenneniai field 
tfucn JoinairJCam,minica 
j how 1977. J? 13). 20* 216 
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, bpenmenul FWU Study 


From a poof ol 725 husband 
ladwifi couplet recruited 
U(Nih4ftflOWCfffltMi nrr 
TVu Gabk Tcleviuon in Lot 
tof*kt.Wcwpki were * 
induced topartkpate fC 
months free oWe service! 
TbiUi tWi^mbobility 
ttmpi* 


Swbtecti wete iSJifne 4 one ol 
tuxtyptiiJmmmmm (I) 
lufh in pf otocUl or helpful 
content (N»5I>. (2) luga in 
violent or hurtful content 
(N »«$).(!) neulrai or hfh( 
entertainment content 
(N-H). (i)mijfd-bo(h 
prosooal andviofent contef 
lN *' 25). *«<J 15) rwur*J con 
tf m ~ vi** whatever they 
wishes! 

Behavior wis aueswd by ft* 
in|»r*« record all instinct) 
Gihusbands "helpful" (hut 
band took son Tor i walk on the 
beach) and "Hurtful" (husoarwj 
lost temper while dm»n| car) 
beta mm 


■ Thirty percent of (he lubjecls 
did not complete the study 
Therefore \be result! ire 
Used on the behavK* ol/tf 
men. Then men ire not repre 
tentative They were predomin 
a ntlv Caucasian, also more 
affluent ihd better educated 
than the uorn 

• In ail likethood w*es knew 
what programs their husbands 
weie VKWrfl| and therefore 
r*a> have been tntlucnced try 
demand chifKtertvtics ol 
studi 

* >u indication of the nature of 
(he hurtful behavior the wno 
reported was pre tented. If k>s 
wg temper while dminf was 
the most serious form of hyrt 
(ul behavior, ooe must questio 
the level of violence turned 
here 

■ Difference) in mean levels ol 
hunful behavior were not ob 
served amonf the five f roups 
«f television watcher) 

■ RewardMrsJKad no real ron 
trot over which programs 
viewers actuary watched Thus 
f heir frve diets of TV mat have 
been diluted. 

■ Subject) were not randomly 
assayed to the different tefevt 
s»n diets. Any deferences 
♦uong these f ji can not he 
attributed to the television pro 
r/ai.n they viewed because 
they were not equal in all other 
respects Uiny uther third *an 
ables could be responsible for 
any differences observed 
These important third variables 
were not controlled 

■oft 
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MCCARTHY. E.Dt . LAf*U*EA, 
Ti,C£ltSTEN,J.C..EI5EN. 
KRG, J (t, 4 OftZ£CK. L 
Violence lad behavioral disc* 
de« Somlof 
Commutation. 1»7S. 2S (4J. 
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mum* 



Uftlm * umber of motheri 
ofctityenajedlto MfeiMin 

.MXbMweea 
rloustOi and IJStB Streets, 
Thiswrnnw-jeoaWrfv 
•ample 7)2 childre a were the 
objeciny analysis 



Television exposure «u met 
urea by askinf. the mothers 
what were tfiefr children's four 
favorite TV shows. Three 
/tseircher* usieneil each pro- 
|sm i violence rating whxn 
ranjedfroaJinlAJIKevs 
prorwiMaf»ii turned i 
1 5; thews ttetodyfevA 
irAIDmmotk*** 
received* hansweifirt 
AKwiesaAdAif^porti (Me 
if naii tod ntitbati) received i 
:.iSw)IUemiaAW5eu«/ 
lad lome low is (lice wrestling 
lad hockey) received a J. 

A freighted violence store us , 
calcuUieNJ by tiling the square ' 
root or ihe win ot rV viotae 
Kur« of the child's four favor 
>te TV shows Tnu figure «ras 
then mulhotfd by ihe oumbeL 
of hours of TV tatcnri daily by 
the emu 

Children's tfthjyfor wai me* 
sured try asfatf mothers w 
questions nhout their children's 
behavior. These Hems were 
reduced (o H Hems These 
item* rude up 7 different sell 
e» Of interest here are two 
K4te) (1) ftghung (teasel 
other children, does not jet 
along with other children at 
Khoet). and (I) delnujuency 
(does rath and dtngerous 
things, tn trouble with police) 



■ The relationships between 
violence viewing tad fighting 
was •$ tadoetwte* woWe 
viewing ind dea^uehcy wis 
aero. 

■ Simultaneous controls for 
third varubles^ere not 
employed. 

■ ChiMrenrfere never asked a 
iiRfieqweitioa ANthedai« 

" from Ihe mothers 
mberof mothers 
1 1 not reported 
i of inv single mother 
I Italy be car. <ed over 
from her perceptions of one 
chUd to iay other children she 
may haw Mewered questions 
about 

■ The weighted violence index 
b l contrived and artificul 
measure. 

■ While the luthors report this 
ai a panel surveVno tagitudi 
Ml dau are presetted. ' 

■ Rehabtlttj estimates lor vio- 
lence ratings of rhe proa/ami 
are not reported The validity 
of the procedures used in the 
violence rtrings must he que* 
honed tJnce tennis im 
baseball were rated as a 2 

■ The sample wis *iyp**l ha* 
rnf been derived entirety from 
Manhattan 

«n 
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tflUVSKUft., USSLEfl. H, 
STUf,H.,4ltUttN3 l W.l 
Television and 4m uim: 
lewiu oi i p*ptf «**> ft a 
Pearl LlMtUk.wU .*sr 
(Eft), Rams/Ms* A 
ror ft* ytm otxMtifit 
rami ewtf imaiicMtivu for 

DlC U S. Government Mating 
Office, IMS. 


tori Survey covering i 1-year 
period 

• 


3.2(0 elementary aad lecoaeV 
•fTKlmtcMdren in 
l&nenpobs and ft worth. 
i|e<J7lfcroufbl 


Television violence exposure 
wis mesjaredbyisalni the 
childrta low f reqventfy tier 
viewed a representative sample 
of teteviatei programs. These 
scores were then wetfhted by 
the amount of violence con< 
Uir*d k each program . % 

Aggressive behavior was mea- 
sured by the peer nomination 
procedure for elementary 
school children. Foi tttrufers, 
serf reports vers used, TVs* 
included a numter of Afferent 
measurei of afpessrve bertiv- 
tof:pkysiccli0*xstai (trying 
to hurt someone by pushing 
and shoving, httini or pane* 
inn), ufrOoTi ajwrwo* (trying 
to hurt otfwrsby aaylrtf mean 
thjaas, or Mat to |et some 
oaf in UQmt),sttilii*4*4 
dmctw$ property. dHtnquncy 
otfrtwon (serious criminal 
behaviors hie knife fi|Mi. 
mugging, car theft or gang 
rsfht) . and atftmon atainsl a 
ttochtr (unruinessof rude 
ness toward j teacher) 


■ in a wry sopUttkated and 
defatted analysis, ifilavskyet 
aV. were abfe (o show ihat vio- 
lent television exposure had no 
significant efftct,oo subse- 
qoeot aggressive behavior. 

• The resttts of Oil study are 
wry coarpeNnf because of the 
greater validity, consistency 
and relevancy of the measuring 
Instruments employed. 

■ TWistedyU of farther . 
importance becaose the 
authors were abk to repbeate 
the small correlates between 
exposure to televised violence 
ud aggressive behavior mea- 
sured at Ibe^same^point in 
time. However, wben other 
third variables were taken intc 
account, this relationship was 
reduced to near sera 

r "When then dau were ana 
Ivied over time, no support for 
the causal reUMonsAip was 
found. , 

■ NOjevidence was reported 
that the short-term laboratory 
type effects cumusste and fen 
erakte (0 day-to-day behavior 

• These results were true not 
only for the entire sample, but 
also for sub groups considered 
to be predisposed lo aggres- 
sive behavior i 


Mll/iRAU. S * SHETLAND. 
R L 

f#hertot Fitid eipwmrih 
New Yort Vademic Press. 
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Eiptnmtnul field Study 


2.7S5 Muecti paturrpate.4 in 
eight eiperimenit f ondutird in 
NY. Si louts. Airagu. Detroit 
Some programs were shorn 
to SBt*t«ts in theaters, white 
other programs were brtafcjsr 
and tested in major markets. 


/ 

KmdicQi Ctnitr episode with 
several alternative endings 
farmed the antisocial television 
program / 

Mooejjof oT the antisocial 
actions were observed. These 
included smashing a cfiantjr 
dispsa) and steikng the money 


' • No significant differences 
were observed in the studies 
Television did not lead to an 
increase tn antisocial behavior 
■ Real television programs 
were studied in the natural 
environment in which Ihey are 
viewed 
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HWKE. PtD . BERK0W1TZ. L. 

UYENiJt.WEST.X.A 

SEBASTIAN, ft J. 

Syme effects of violent end 

ftonvwteni movies on if* 

quents. tnl Berfcuwits. (td.) 
4dta«ts /n aptrvatatat satin 
OiHtokm. (Vol 10). New 
York Academic Press. IM7 
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ExperfnwtfaJ Field Study 


M jyven»e offenders from 
Wisconsin. They ranged In iff 
from 1 4 to II year*. This wis a 
iKUHrtdttility sample. 


Tew/vino* violence was not 
measured *listead ten * 
unedited commercial fU*i 
were shown ioi.be boy* Kaff 
lb* (Km wereviolenMhe 4 
other luff were not violent. 

A {jussive behavior wa* mea- 
lured by the seme procedure* 
in leyensrf «/ 

* 


• Although difference! in 
aggressive behtriof were 00 
served In the study, (bey can 
not be attributed to \M movie 
content atone. The boys found 
the violent films to be note 
eidting. mote lekeaMe. lets 
bo r 1 ni and not aUly compared 
to the neutral films. To over 
come this problem, the authors 
conducted a replication of the 
study with more iflji resting, 
non vrotertl films. No lifnlfi- 
cant difftrtncei were reported 
for physical of teterpersonaJ 
aggression in this study, fn this 
second stud) the boys reported 
that both types of film* were 
equally interesting and 

e id ting. 

* Subjects were not randomly 
assigned to experimental con 
dmofts. TVrefofc initial 
differences may already toe 
eiisted among the groups. Any 
observed differences can not 
be attributed to the film 
stimuli 


SlSGER. J L 4 SINGER. D O 
TtLntuon. tmofeKiw and 
Attrition A i/utf» <J pre 
Khwknpi* Hillsdale. N J ■ 
P.rmamn. I4Q. 
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Pinrl Kte Id Study conducted 
during the course of i ye ar 

% 

i 


H t nursery school and kjwjer 
urirAtfttldrcninlhf Hrv» 
wrn area. Thi* was a mm 
pnbabittry sample 


Television viewmg togs were 
kept by per enls 

An re si w behavior was mea 
wred by having observers rate 
on a S point scale the level ol 
tgjresjhtaess exhibited by 
tan child Examples of rVse 
behaviors tnchwed aeifing < 
another's toy. knotting over 
blocks, teating up a poster, or 
pushing another childas 

* 


• Mean differences in levels 
of aggressrveneu were nor 
observed over the year 1 span 
of this study. ChUdrenwhohad 
seen more television over the 
course of the study did not 
behave any differently after 1 
year had e lapsed 

* Absolute levers of aggressive 
behavior were very low in this 
study Crrk rarely showed any 
agression « *U 

■ lerious forms of aggressive 
behavior d*d not occur. 

■ While controls foflES. eth 
rue background and IQ were 
employed in this study, the 
small, non representative urn 
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SISCm.iL* SINGER. D.C. 
MTVu/m d j/wdV ofptv- \ 
Enbum m. ' 
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pie of middle ctaM. while 
croWren did nocaHowenooih 
tirubiUy in these measures to 
adequaiefy conduct these te »i j 
Other important third vinabki 
were not measured in thu 
study. 

■ Croii Uijed toneUlionel 
procedures were used These 
procedtves have beta demon 
tinted to be imreid (or causal 
analm*. 

■ fiuUei levels ol i£reu*e ■ 
mu were not controlled in the 
analysis. 


WfrrentMllinpAtOfTVon 

rWdren A natural eipenrpent x 
ut cammuatiei nuh and *nh 
«p TV riper presented at the 

of iv l«f ritfttnii 
Vjcwiv for Research on Afire s 
tm vWajco. 1171 
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Pawl FWId Study over 2 yean 


240 elementary school ihildre n 
in Canada. TTtts *as a aw 
or)f«v itmpie 


Tele* moo eipowr e *»» not 
measured, instead three to*ni 
nrff compared ( 1 ) no tetev* 
moo town. 12) one nerwri 
((WD and ()) muK) ftetwort 

tO*H 

Ajgrestn* behamr vis mee 

iurfrl by ofcw-A jiwfl ol verbal 
tfld physical behrv tor dunn| 
fret pity it school, peer and 
tear twr nun|s of ajgreastoa. 

■ 


■ TV study nil not been sub- 
letted wpeer review or 
published tn t journal TKi* 
piper (S pates in Knfth) does 
not provide enough information 
to inderttand and evaluate 
eiaclfy rial the researchers did 
mdwhlt the* found Statistical 
testi are not if ported 

• The simple ii very smafl and 
comes from Mother country 
and culture. The programs they 
vfcw ire different from ours. 

■ The study twajnti weak 
because toy differences ob- 
served tmon| the tp*na covW 
be due to l multitude of other 
factor* betides trier ition 
Important third variables were 
not controlled 

• (M} 44 children were studied 
tt two points in time Inferences 
from iris smafl sample of ton* 
tumnjl data can not be fenersl- 
Bed 
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Mr. Hughes [presiding], Thank you, Mr, WurtLjl, 
Mr. Harding, we have your statement which, as I indicated previ- 
ously, will be made a part of the record in full. You may proceed as 
you see Fit. 

Mr. Harding. Thank you. 

My name is Philip Harding, and 1 am director, special projects 
research, in the CBS/Broadcast Group. 

I would like to say at the outset that we at CBS appreciate the 
opportunity to present our views on the possible social consequenc- 
es of crime and violence in the media. We *are pleased that this 
hearing has been conceived not as adversarial in nature but as a 
more scholarly forum for the presentation of information and 
points of view on this complex ^question. To approach the topic in 
that way offers far greater promise of bringing into precise focus 
the specific issues involved. 

Questions of this sort can be addressed at two levels. The first is 
the level of opinion, wherein wife are spared the need to deal with 
facts. So long as debate is maimkined at that level, each side's posi- 
tion is unassailable— and, of courde, usually immune to change. 

There is, however, a second level from which to examine and try 
to resolve such questions. At this level facts, by which I mean ob- 
servable events and processes, are the very bedrock. And when 
such facts are insufficiently available, we say so and get on with 
the business of seeking them out through disciplined research in- 
quiry. 

Most of us, I suspect, would agree that the issue before us today, 
whether depictions of crime and violence on television are likely to 
produce crime and violence in real life, is more appropriately ad- 
dressed at this second, scientific* level. 

It should be recognized that questions as to the relationship be- 
tween media content and crime are by no means new. Half a cen- 
tury ago, the Payne Fund was supporting research on whether 
movies influenced their teenaged viewers to engage in criminal be- 
havior. In the intervening years, comic books and even radio 
became focuses of similar inquiries. As regards television, CBS has 
been represented at some half-dozen House or Senate hearings 
since 1964, as well as at a hearing of the Eisenhower Commission 
on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. Indeed, only this past 
December, some 4 months ago, the NIMH report was the topic of a 
formal evaluation by the National Academy of Sciences, undertak- 
en at the request of the National Institute of Justice, to assess the 
need for research into the possible contribution of television vio- 
lence to crime. 

So there is, then, a considerable history to the issues confronting 
us today. Television, like the earlier media which were the subject 
of similar concerns, does, of course, deal with crime and violence. 
But scientific discussion of the social consequences uf such depic- 
tions must, I submit, be brief, because there are few facts to 
present. 

Let me elaborate. In Volume 1 of the NIMH Report, the summa- 
ry volume, the chapter coming closest to what we are discussing 

*, 
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S&wiiW V,0,e " ce . und Aggression" and refers, of course, to 
S, ™ 9 T len ° e and v,e r r , a ^ ression - The pertinent section of 
SSSrlvfiJil? 116 COmP u S f t °I ^ical reviews of the research-is 
similarly titled as are both of the two studies which have become 

lavsfy studiel. '"^ discussion -'he Huesmann and ul 

The conclusions drawn bv those studies and by the report relate 

E^&fr^ ' £ 8h< ? rt> WOrd Which has bee " adopt! 
ed for th s discussion by the scientific community is "aeeression" 

and not "violence." It is aggression and not violence thrttKXt 
mass of the studies have sought to measure. The reason for this is 
a pragmatic one As Krattenmaker and Po*e observed several 
years ago in the. Virginia Law Review-and here I am quoting: 
a ht norm ?} iv . e definition of violence agreeable to all and fairly objectively deterroin- 
Sitifir-tiS 1t r \ Ved ™ e S^P 086 /" 1 ' iUe P al infliction of pain for peril gain or 
gratification that is intended to harm the victim and is accomplished in spite of 
social sanctions against it. Whether viewing such behavior simuB on ^ television 
tends to cause its occurrence in real life seems to be the question^bout which S 
searchers regulators, and the public care. Such violence! fiwever, kSadS r t£ 

SllSSffi lha '' n ° re , searcher . in 8 laboratory may 'seek i SuS/ES that Z 
real world observer can hope to witness systematically. 

The fact that the NIMH Report and the underlying research 
bear on aggression rather than violence has been emphasized by us 
andby other observers who have questioned the social importance 
ot thXbehaviors studied. Some critics of the research, including 
ourselves, go further and ask whether many of these behaviors are 
CV n n ag sT esslve in an y destructive or hurtful sense. 

~"Jpf example, one of the studies has as its subjects nursery 

. ^/dren whose behavior was observed and rated during free- 

. play periods. To the extent that this study turned up any behaviors 
its authors considered aggressive, these were limited very largely 
to instances in which a child may have carelessly knocked into 
other children s toys or disrupted games. Another study considers 
it aggressive for third-grade children to stick their tongues out and 
give, people dirty looks. One of the witnesses here today, Dr. 
1 homas Cook, in a soon-to-be-published evaluation of the NIMH 
Report, has suggested that many pf the aggression measures are 
not clearly related to my antisocial behavior. He notes: 

Many readers understand, "aggression" in terms of physical violence with intent' 
in harm or us criminal behavior and not as the "incivility" that the majority of past 
measures of aggression mostly tap into. 

Now, I have no wish to review all the behaviors measured in all 
ol the studies. But I think we can agree that while some of these 
behaviors do represent some form cf aggression, we must always 
recognize that very few of them could be meaningfully character- 
ized as violent. 

And if so little of the available research has dealt with violence, 
still less has focused on real-life crime/In short, then, the tvpes of 
behavior discussed in the NIMH Report and the research on which 
it is based simply do not afford the basis for a scholarly conclusion 
as to whether violence on television leads to crime or violence in 
the streets. 

Let me close with a few gt>i «ral observations. While the causes of 
crime are complex, we may ai. agree that among the major contrib- 
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uting factors are a variety of deeply rooted social conditions. Those 
conditions, however, are notoriously difficult to eradicate. It, there- 
fore, becomes all too easy to point the finger of blame elsewhere— 
frequently at the media, and particularly at television, CBS be- 
lieves, however, that after years of hearings and official Govern- 
ment reports, there is still no conviacing evidence that television 
violence creates criminals or increases crime in our society. 

It, therefore, becomes all the more important that we not allow 
our concern about crime to lead us into actions inconsistent with 
' the first amendment. Crime and violence appear in the media, both 
in the form of dramatic entertainment and in our daily newspapers 
and news broadcasts, for the simple reason that they are part of 
the world in which we live, It is difficult to imagine any role for 
the Government in this area whidh would not be fundamentally at 
odds with our traditions of free speech and a free press. 

Those are issues, however, which can be better discussed by 
others. What I have tried to suggest to you today is that this is a 
terribly complex area, and we are still very far from understanding 
the facts concerning it. 

Thank you. 

[Mr. Harding's statement follows:] 
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BEPOBB THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CRIME Of THB HOUSE 
COWITTBB ON TH1 JUDICIABY 

Stateaant by Philip A. Harding 

Director. special Projtcto leeearcb. CBS/Broadcaat Group 

April 13, 1913 

my na.s ie Philip Harding, and I aa Diractor. Special Projecta 
*' eaich in tha CfiS/Broadoaat Group. 

I would iu« to say at tha outeet that we at CB8 appraoiata tha 
opportunity to praaant our viewe oa tha poaaible eoclal 
consaquanoaa of crlae and violence in th* MdU,' *a ara 
pleased that thia haaring has baan conceived not aa advaraarial 
in natura but aa a aore aoholarly forua for tha presentation of 
inforaation and pointa of view on thia coaplex question. To 
approach tha topic in that way offera fat graatar proaiiaa of 
bringing Into precise focua tha specific iseuas involvad. " 

Questions of thii sort can ba addressed at two, lavala. Tha 
first la the lovel of opinion, wharain wa are spared tha need 
to deal with facts. So long aa debate it Maintained at that 
level, each aide's position la unassailable and, of course, 
usually la«une to change. 
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There is, however t a second level from which to examine and try 
to resolve such questions. At this level, facts — by which I 
mean observable events and processes — are the very bedrock. 
And when such facts are insufficiently available, we say so and 
gst on with the business of seeking the* out through 
disciplined research inquiry. 

Most of us, X suspect, would agree that the issue J>ef ore us 
today — whether depictions of crime and violence on television 
are likely to produce crime and violence in real life — is 
more appropriately addressed at this second, scientific level. 

It should be recognized that questions as f the relationship 
between media content and crime are by no means new. Half a 
century ago. the Payne Fund was supporting research on whether 
movies influenced their teenaged viewers to engage in criminal 
behavior. In the intervening years, comic books and even radio 
became focuses of similar inquiries. As regards television, 
CBS has been represented at some halt-dozen House or Senate 
hearings since 1964, as well as at a hearing of the Eisenhower 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence. Indeed, 
only this past December, four months ago, the NIMH report was 
the topic of a formal evaluation by the National Academy of 
Sciences, undertaken *t the request of the National Institute 
of Justice, to assess the need for research into the possible 
contribution of television violence to crime. 
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Thero^is. thtn. « considerable history to tfce inuti 
confronting us today. Televieiou. like tht earlier media which 
were the subject of similar concerne, does of course deal with 
criae and violence. But eoientific diacuaaion of the social 
consequences of such dtpictiona must, I submit, bt britf 
because t^.rt an few Ucta to present. 

Lat at elaborate. In Volume X of t ha NiMH report, tha summary 
volume, tha chapter coming cloaeat to what we are discussing 
today ie titled "Violence and Aggression" and refera of courae 
to televiaion violence and viever aggreasion. Th* pertinent 
section of volume 2. the one composed of technical reviews of 
the research. u similarly titled. as are both of the two 
studies which have bacons the particular focua of critical 
diacuaaion the Hueeaann and Milavsky studies. The 
concluaiona drawn by thole studies and by the report relate 
primarily to "aggreeeion. H in ahort, the word which haa bean 
adopted for thia diacuaaion by the acientific community U 
"aggression" and not "violence. * And it ia aggreasion. not 
violence, that the great naee of 'the atudiea have aougnt to 
measure. The reason for this is pragmatic. Aa KrattenmAfcer - 
and Powe observed several yeara ago in the yjta. ^ Lajr Review : 



A normative definition of violence agree&ble to all 
and fairly objectively determinable can be derived: 
the purposeful, illegal infliction of pain for 
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personal gain or gratification that it inttndtd to 
harm the victim ana it accomplished in spite of social 
sanction* against it/ Whether viewing such behavior 
simulated on television tends to cause ita occurrence 
in real life seems tad be the question about which 
researchers, regulators, and the public care. Such 
violence, however, is precisely the sort of behavior 
that no researcher in a. laboratory My seek to cause 
and that no "real world observer* can hope to witness 
systematically. 

The fact that the NIMH report, and the underlying research, 
bear on aggression rather than violence has been emphasized by 
us and by other observers who have questioned the socia 
^importance of the behaviors studied. Some critics of the 
research, including ourselves, go fifrther and ask whether many 
of these behaviors are eVejn "aggressive" in any destructive or 
hurtful sense. By way of example, one of the etudi.es has as 
its subjects nursery-school children whose behavior was 
observed and rated during free-play periods. To the extent 
that this study turned up behaviors its authors considered 
agreestve. these were limited very largely to instances in 
which a child may have carelessly knocked into other children's 
coys or disrupted games. Another study considers it aggressive 
for third grade children to stick their tfcflgues out and give 
people dirty looks, one of the witnesses here today. Dr. 
Thomas Cook, in a soon to*be published evaluation of the NIMH^ ■ 
report, has suggested that many of the aggression measures are 
not clearly related to any anti-social behavior. He 'notes .that 
M [m]any readers understand 'aggression' in terms of physical 
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violence with intent to ham or at criminal 'behavior and not as 
the 'incivility 1 that the majority of past measures of 

^aggression mostly tap into." 

i 

I have no wish to reviewall the behaviors Measured in all of 
the studies. But I thdnk we can ojrmt that, while some of 
these behaviors do represent some fori of aggression* we must 
always recognize that very few of them could be- Meaningfully 
characterized as violent. 

And if so little of the available research has dealt with 
violence, still less has focused on real-life crime. In short, 
then, the types of behavior discussed in the NIMH report and 
the research on which it is based simply do not afford the 
basis for a scholarly conclusion as to whether violence on 
television leads to crime or violence in the streets. 

/ 

Let me close with a few general observations. While the causes 
of crime are complex, we may all agree that among .the f^)or 
- contributing factors are a variety of deeply-rooted social 
^ 1 conditions. Those conditions, however, are notoriously 

difficult to eradfeate. It therefore becomes all too «asy to 
point the finger of blame elsewhere frequently at the media 
and particularly at television. CBS believes," however, that 
after years of hearings and official government reports, there 
is still no convincing evidence that television violence 
cieateo criminals or increases crime in our society. 

-5- 
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Xt therefore becomes aU the more important that we not allow 
our concern about crime to lead ua into actions lnoonalatant 
with tha Plrat Amendment. Crime and violanoa appaar in tba 
media both in tha form of dramatic entertainment and in our 
daily newapapera and newe broadcaatt — for tha ai»pla raaaon 
that they ara part of tha world in which we live. It ia 
difficult to imagine any *ole for the goyernment in this araa 
which would not ba fundamentally at odda with our traditiona of 
fraa spaach and a frea praaa. 

fhome ara iesues, however, which can be battar diacuaaad by 
othara. what I have triad to suggest to you today ia that thia 
is a tarribly complex area, and we are still very far fron 
understanding the facts concerning it. 

. Mr. Hughes. Thank you very much, Mr. Harding. * 
■ First, would any of the panelists like to comment on any of the 
other statements made by panelists? You're pretty much all in 
accord with what has been said by each panelist? 
Mr. Harding. Yes. 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Harding, in your statement you emphasize the 
distinction between aggression and violence. Professor Eron, in his 
research, seems to make a connection and seems to go even further 
and relate it to violent criminal acts. 

WJhat would your response be to his research? 

Mr. Harding. I have not seen that research. I have not seen an> 
research which sought to extrapolate from measures of these more, 
I would say, harmless acts of aggression, to the more serious kinds 
of things that happen in -later life. 

I was interested in listening to that because I have never seen 
that kind of information in the research literature, and I certainly 
would want to look very closely at those relationships. 

Mr. Hughes. I am sure that Professor Eron would be very happy 
to make that data available. 

In your closing statement you make the observation that <utii> 
believes, however, 'that after many years of hearings and official 
Government reports, there is still no convincing evidence that tele- 
vision violence creates criminals or increases crime in our society. 

That sounds to me like a request for a "smoking gun type, of 
evidence, and I doubt that we will ever find tha kind of evidence 
and I think you would agree with that. I am not -so sure you could 
ever prove beyond a reasonable doubt since we just can't take a 
picture of a person's mind. 

What, in your judgment, would be the kind of evidence that 
would be persuasive? 
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thJ? r 'fiII AROI, ! d ' To m . e ' t , h ? most-and other people have said 
raenTdoL^f V^fl U M 8IVe > ind of S W is the laboratory experi- 
X! \ a t ♦ n the . d eld L under naturalistic conditions. I do not like 
m«nl nf?v. t0ry 8 ^ y that is done in the laboratory because so 

arf?hfe^^h a aLr Wtod and ifc is simply unreaiistic - 

Some years — *• 

Mr H uSm^ IS v CBS «= d ° ing anvthin & tQ a^uire that kind of data? 
Hpvp «n!T?i?.P; Ye -' Several year8 , a S°- & oin 8 back to 1969, I be- 
heve-and this was in response to the concerns about violence that 
had then come to the forefront in society-we convened a confer- 
ence of social scientists to address this very question. In fact, in the 
of sSdy inference we solicited proposals for that very typ! 

* We stipulated however, that if we were to provide grant monevs 
for research in this field, there were a couple of ground rules that 
had o be observed. One was this kind of -thing tliat I am talking 
about. The research had to be addressed to television voS 

thp 1C lnho a n^ 0bSerV ! d ^ nd ru na ^ , . viewi ^ conditions and not in 
the laboratory, and the behaviors in question had to be observed 
and measured m the real world and not in the laboratory There 
were other things, but a*fter a rather extensive peer review process 
wa did indeed fund certain studies which met those criteria on an 
unrestricted grant basis, which meant that' CBS had no right of in- 
terposition— anything to sav about the findings. 

But that comes closest, 1 think, to the kinds of studies that we 
feel offer the most promise . 

Mr. Hughes. Were any such sAdies commissioned? 

h*SLl ! t RDING ^ X^ S d . fhere . T/ e three or f °ur commissioned. I 
hesitate because CBS commissioned some by itself and others in 
connection with a committee/an industry committee, called the 
Joint Committee for Researci/on Television and Children. 

Mr. Hughes. Have those studies been completed? 

Mr. Harding Yes, they were completed. The authors of one of 
them were Stanley Milgram and Lance Shotland, and that study is 
in the literature. Another one is the Belson study with which vou 
may be familiar. A third was by Feshback and Singer, done in the 
by WUUams Wells f ° a ' replication of Feshback and Singer 

These were essentially laboratory field experiments in the sense 

««f\a y *u ere , laborat ° r y des f ns aPPHed to a field setting, where 
you have these kinds of naturalistic 

NIMH? HUGHES ' Th ° Se studies were taken int0 account by the 

Mr. Hardincj. The NIMH report dealt with only those studies 
that came out, I think, since 1972 or so, so Feshback and Singer 
perhaps may not have fallen in that. But yes, they did refer to 
Belson and they do refer to the Milgram and Shotland research. 

Mr Hughes. So you are saying, aside from the conclusions that 
might be arrived at in the field, no other studies donavin the labo- ■ 
rdtory would be sufficient, no matter how conclusive the sociolo- 
gists or the researchers were in their findings? 

Mr. Harding. It depends on the level at which you wish to ob- 
serve these things. If you look at a laboratory study done in a labo- 
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ratorv, you can demonstrate that certain things can happen, it is 
possible for them to happen. It is possible to show a child a film of 
another child hitting a Bobo doll, for example. A child may learn 
from that film that one can hit a Bobo doll and that is, indeed, 
what Bobo dolls are for. 

But, on the other hand, I don't think you can be satisfied with 
that. As I say, both the stimulus for the' aggression and the aggres- 
sion itself were so contrived that, I would not be satisfied with 
making basic social policy or any other kind of decisions based on 
that kind of—— i 

lyir. Hughes. Some of the studies I am aware of, the study by 
Professor Cook and certainly by Professor Eron, a lot of that work 
was done in the field, was it not? . 

Mr. Harding. Yes, Professor Eron s was done in the field. 

Mr. Hughes. How would you distinguish between those studies 
artd the studies you envision? * • 

I mean, obviously, the data. was collected, and I gather you have 
no quarrel with the techniques that were used by these sociologists- 
and scientists. .,. , 

Mr. Harding. My quarrel is twofold: one, as I indicated in the 
statement, is with the nature of the dependent variable, the crite- 
rion variable, what is called aggression in these studies. That as one 
thing that I do take issue with, I haven't seen Professor Lron s 
• most recent work, but I would be terribly interested in any study 
which related aggression at one time, or^ television viewing many 
years before' to aggression at a much later time. But I will reserve 
judgment on that. I just haven't seen it. ..■ ' ,«u * 

iThe. other concern I have is with the analysis techniques. What 
we are dealing with here is essentially correlational data, the kind 
of thing Dr. Wurtzel was talking about. We can never truly meas- 
ure cause and effect, I don't believe, except in a laboratory kind ot 
situation. Professors Eron's and Heusmann's work, since it used 
multiple regression analysis to arrive at its conclusions, must 
therefore have relied on correlational analysis rather than analy- 
ses which permit causal inference. Those are the two objections I 

have. . , , - * o 

Mr. Sawyer. Would the chairman yield for a minute.' 
Mr. Hughes. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr Sawyer. I don't like to interrupt, but I have a question. I 
meant to ask the prior panel about this but then I got diverted and 
missed the opportunity. ,, v 

I am puzzled by what is meant by the word aggression. You 
know, aggression isn't necessarily bad. I hear parents complain 
that their child isn't aggressive enough. It depends on what you 
mean What do you mean by aggression? Everybody is usmg that 
word and I'm not quite dear on what you mean. Do you. mean 
punching somebody in the nose or being a little pushy to get 

ahead? . „ „ , ^ .. 

Mr. Hughes. That was the point of part of the testimony. 

Mr. Sawyer. Oh. I missed it. unfortuantely. 

Dr WdRTZEL That is one jof the key issues in terms of this entire 
question; that is, many of the measures that are being used such as 
aggression are never really well defined, vary tremendously from 
study to study, and, in fact, can be as abstract as asking a child n 
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he would be interested in seeing a balloon pricked with a pin. Yet 
those are assumed to be aggressive and, even beyond that, violent 
behavior. 

Similarly, there are very frequently inconsistencies in the way in 
which violence is defined. Of course, what all these studies attempt 
to do is to get a menu of programs which the researcher claims to 
be violent, see whether the child watched that show, and then see 
U there is an association with whatever measure of aggression the 
researcher happens to be using. 

Mr. Sawyer. I suppose that the average kid in high school going 
out for the wrestling team is probably basically aggressive, and 
maybe the_&ame thing for a football player. That's why I wasr 
having trouble in trying to distinguish 

Mr. Hughes. Professor Eron's study, which I think has to give 
you some difficulty, perhaps would fly in the face of your sugges- 
tion that the definition of aggression really is a little ambiguous 
and therefore it challenges the results. Professor Eron was much 
more specific. He was talking about acts of violence. His study 
dealt with criminal activity, drunken driving and other activities, 
bo that study was much more specific than the other studies. 

What do you have to say about his study? Do you challenge the 
methodology that he used. 

Mr. Harding. If I understand the study that you're talking 
about, when it was first done it measured aggression at the age of 

rTJ 6 / 1 J he i y went back 10 years later and measured it at the age 
of 19. I think it was 1 year after graduation from high school. 

It is my understanding that the methodology was a little peculiar • 
because they had measured aggression at the earlier age and then 
they went back and talked to as many of these same subjects as 
they could find. But iristead of asking about these people's aggres- 
sion at their present age, they tried to find out who "used to be," 
whatever the aggression variable was. Who used to be. So you had 
ntf way of interpreting what point in time the answer referred" to. 

If I am thinking of the same study, it was who used to be doing 
these things. You had no sense of what time the respondent had in 
*iind when he answered the question. So you don't truly have a 
leasure of aggression at time one and a measure of aggression at 
lime two. The second is a measure of the subject's aggression some- 
where in between the ages of 9 and 19. It is not clear exactly when, 
ft is simply methodologically flawed on that basis. 
\Mr. Hughes. How else could you accomplish that, if you did not 
look^at it at different periods? 

MrV Harding You would want to get— I suspect if your objective 
is to measure the effect of television on aggression at time one and 
at a later time, you would want to measure the aggression as it ac- 
tually Exists at that later time. In other words, get some kind of 
aggression description of the individual at the second point in time, 
which is exactly what they failed to do, as I understand it. - 

Mr. Hughes. How would you do that unless you were at the - 
scene of the act of violence? Obviously you have got to pick some 
arbitrary period of time and determine at that point what type of 
behavior took place in the intervening years. 
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Mr. Harding. Exactly. I don't think the idea was to do it for the 
intervening years. But I j^hink it was to measure aggression at that 
second time, at age : ' 

Mr. Hughes. OK. But to try to get it at the exact time, that an 
act of aggression or an act of violence took place, would be most , 
difficult. 

Dr. Milavsky. 

Dr. Milavsky. I w^uld just like to add to that. I think both Pro- 
fessors Eron and Phi Harding are right on this, in different ways. 
As I understand it, fr jm having read Professor Eron's longer state- 
ment— he excerpted i-om that this morning— he has got another 
measurement 10 yearj after the one that Phil knows about— and 
Phil would not have any way of knowing about it, not haying read 
the later statement. In that he does have measures of serious 
criminal behavior." He reports, although we haven't seen the data, 
that there is a little bit of a relationship between that measure' 
that they took when the children were in the third grade and this 
measure 20 years later. . 

Mr. Hughes. Well, there is enough of a conclusion to that effect 
that he concludes there is a causal relationship. f 
' Dr. Milavsky. Yes, but what we have not seen— and he doesn t 
say that he did that in his extended statement, either— but we 
have not seen yet the relationship between the earlier television 
exposure measure and that later behavior. He has got that data 
but we have not seen that yet, nor has he talked about it. 

Mr. Hughes. Have you requested that, Dr. Milavsky? 
* Dr. Milavsky. No. He is not here in the room. As a matter of 
fact, during the intermission I was going to ask him - 

Mr. Hughes, I can't imagine that that would not be available 
upon request. . 

Dr. Milavsky. No, no. I am not saying that he is hiding any- 
thing. , 

Mr. Hughes. Well, here we have obviously four very respected 
scientists, I am sure nobody quarrels with their credentials there. 
They are very reputable and they have no reason whatsoever to 
color their testimony or their conclusions. They have done exhaus- 
tive studies and independently they have come to the same essen- 
tial conclusion. 

Is it possible that your conclusions art .mg? t 
Dr. Milavsky. I don't think so. I thinK it is possible that their 

conclusions are wrong. 
Mr. "Hughes. I expected you to say that ~ - 

Mr.f Harding. No, I think it is true that, as I said before, a lot 

depends on the level at which you are willing to accept data of this 

kind. , , A , . . , 

Mr. Hughes. You see, I have the impression that television has 
arrived at this conclusion, and "don't confuse me with facts; my 
.'mind is made up." That's the impression I get. # 
^ Dr Milavsky. I would like to commedt on that. I think we 
should be very clear, at least as far as NBC is concerned --and I 
think this feeling is shared by the other networks— that we are dis- 
cussing some very complicated sets of evidence on the^ssue of long- 
term effects here. Most of the discussion today was on that subject. 
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As fur as imitation is concerned, we are not even— as 1 far as 
we re concerned, we are not arguing the point. We are not even 
looking for data on that subject any more. We are looking at our 
programs and saying let's not get into that. Any program cannot 
possibly have anything in it that might lead to the harmful imita- 
tion of acts by even a deranged person, insofar as that can be hu- 
manly foreseen by human beings loaking at these things and 
making judgments. So that is not an issue here. I don't want you to 
get the impression that we are stohewalling and we are acting as 
though we cgjn show anything we want to on television. We do not 
take that kind of position. 

Mr. Hughes. I appreciate that, and I appreciate your candor. I 
think that is a very resrwible approach and I am delighted to 
learn that that is the policy of the networks. 

You know, Dr. Wurtzel, I was a little intrigued by your use of 
the survey that was completed with some 400 researchers by 
Bybef . As I understand it, you asked 400 researctfers whether they 
believed violence on television was "the cause M ~aiid I emphasize 
that— of aggressive behavior. 

Now, "the cause" is sort of all-inclusive, isn't it? 

Dr. Wurtzel. Congressman, this is 

Mr. Hughes. That s like to the exclusion of everything else. 

Dr. Wurtzel. We did not conduct that study. This is a study that 
was conducted by Bybee, Robinson, and„Turow. 

Mi. Hughes, f m not qtiarreling -With the study. I am quarreling 
with your testimony. You lead us to believe that the study fourid 
that 400 researchers concluded that there was no causal relation- 
ship by the questions that were asked. The one question that you 
point to as snowing a de minimus response— I* think 0.8 of 1 per- 
cent, which is de minimus— was the question of whether it was 
"the cause." I ihean, that is to the exclusion of all other causes. 

Now, do you think that is a fair representation of that survey? 

Dr. Wurtzel. I think it is a fair representation on a number of 
levels. First of all, I think we have to recognize that 18 areafe of 
interest in terms of the academic community were questioned to 
these 400 researchers, and in terms of interest and importance, vio- 
lence or television ami aggressiop came up 18th. So it clearly is not 
on the minds of many, many of the researchers who are working in 
the field. There is something of significant importance, for a 
number of reasons. 

Second, I think the point we are trying to bring' out here is that 
the NIMH came out, with an awfully significant global statement 
suggesting that there is a cause-effect relationship between televi- 
sion and behavior and that there is a consensus within the scientif- 
ic community that this has been proven beyond a shadow of a 
doubt. 

First of all, that survey indicates that that is not, indeed, the 
c*\se, and secondly 

Mr Hughes. Let me just stop you there. There was more than 
one question asked. You came in here and you testified about one 
question, "the cause", question. 

How about the response when the survey asked these scholars 
their perception' of whether aggressive behavior was an important 
cause? 
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Dr. Wurtzkl. Yjl>8, und then some 20 percent suggested that that 
was the case. * 
Mr. Hughes. 21.2 percent. 
How about a "somewhat important cause"? 
Dr. Wurtz£. Forty-three percent. 

Mr. HugheS. 43.8 percent. Then there was a total of 65 percent. I 
would consider that a pretty- significant number of those 400 re- 
searchers, wouldn't you? 

Dr. .-Wurtzel. I am not suggesting that this study is in any way 
definitive. First of all, from a survey methodological standpoint, 
the questions are skewed toward one end. In other words, we don't 
see a question here that says "a somewhat unimportant cause." So, 
No. 1, there were certain methodological problems in the questions, 

I am using this as an illustration of the fact— and I think this 
addresses a comment that you asked a moment earlier — and that 
is, how can we have four distinguished social scientists up here on 
the panel previously and they all come out with these statements 
reflecting such different viewpoints? It seems as though — again, as 
the NIMH suggests— the academic scientific community simply 
feels that the book has been closed on this case. That is not, indeed, 
the ease, not at all. In fact, there is a very, very vigorous debate 
within the scientific community. I think you saw some of it this 
'morning when you saw Professor Eron talking about the way in 
which he interprets the data and when you see Dr. Milavsky and 
his colleagues talk about the way in which data is interpreted: And 
when you also discussed the fact that there has been no consistent 
definition of the very thing that we are being asked to measure. 

In fact, Krattenmaker and Powe, who wrote an article in the 
Virginia Law Review, which Mr. Harding mentioned earlier, indi- 
cated that it is not so much that we haven't been able to answer 
this question about the effects of television on violent behavior. 
The social science community hasn't even asked that question. So 
what I am trying to suggest is that there is a great deal of debate 
and that by no means is the conclusion of a causal relationship one 
that reflects the entire research community. 

Mr. Hughes. Let me just tell you as a lay person— I am not a 
scientist, I'm not a sociologist; I'm the guy who has four kids who 
watch TV. Television is a dynamite media. I mean, to try to con- 
vince our kids they don't need Captain Crunch, for instance, was a 
tremendous iob. And around Christmastime, yoa guys had us going 
bananas with new toys on TV. We encouraged them to stay away 
from the television around Christmastime because their desires 
change by the v our, depending upon what commercial they were 
seeing. People are so influenced by TV. It is probably the most dy- 
namic media, and you do have a short time to get a message across, 
and it has to be a very important message, and I understand the 
constraints involved. 

But having said that, having said I am not a scientist, I am per- 
suaded that there is a relationship as the NIMH report indicates. I 
can't see how you would disagree. Obviously you have modified 
your policy somewhat. There is a relationship. The question is to 
what degree. What is the contribution? Where, in this complex 
series of influences that go*?s into shaping an individual, does TV 
fit in that overall c .mplex situation? That is perhaps the question. 



I can t believe f hut anybody would come in here and say that the 
violence on TV doesn't have an impact. You can bring all the scien- 
tific studies in the world in, but I can tell you I would have a hard 
time believing that because just common sense tells me that if, in 
fact, it has that profound an impact on my kids on commercials, it 
has got to have an impact on violence. Kids are great mimickers. 
1 hey become very impressionable at the ages of 5, 6, 7, and they 
try to mimmick the things that they think are in the real world 
and are important to tfieir peer groups. 

1 remember one of the cases I tried as a prosecutor was' a case 
where a guy shot his wife because she turned off "Hogan's 
Heroes. He shot her. It is not scientific what I'm going to tell you, 
but there were a number of instances of violence that followed 
that, where a spouse fooled around with the TV set. Copycat type 
of offenses.. In my little community I saw it. The copycat type of 
personality is after all, all kinds of things. Perhaps the publicity,, 
trying to get their name in- the paper. Who can comprehend and 
fathom, really, ail the motives. 

The point is, they are influenced by things that they see around 
them, and TV is that pervasive, TV L a day in and day out influ- 
ence and makes suggestions of normal behavior that I think gives 
all of us concern. 

I am just delighted to hear that the media is Hooking at this, that 
there are ongoing studies, and policies are being modified. I think 
you fellows are being overly humble today in submitting to us that 
IV does not have a large influence on the American public. It's a 
profound influence. 

Mr. Harding. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say something. You 
were talking about the impact, the social impact of these violent 
portrayals. 

The three of u* are researchers and have been looking for many 
years at this issue. The body of research has simply not demon- 
strated a causal relationship between viewing of television violence 
and the more serious kinds of things with which your committee is 
concerned, crime, and the serious formfe of violence. In all candor, I 
just have not seen that demonstrated in the research. That may be 
a fault of the research. It may be that that effect could be out 
there. But given the state of the art of the research methodology 
developed to thi.~ point, given what that research shows, I don't ^ 

Mr. Hughes, How do you explain away the copycat offenses, the 
skyjack ings? 

Mr Harding. I think you have a certain leveL of pathology out 
there, and these are people who would get the idea from television 
or from motion pictures, or from books, or from newspapers. It hap- 
pened to be television in one case and it happened to be something 
else in another. But something tr! gered that for them. 

Mr. Hughks. Most of those people don't read books and newspa- 
pers, many of. them don't. They do watch television in many cases. 

Mr. Harding. But I wonder what you do. Even if you say that, 
that ;t came from television, what do you do — I mean, if you're a 
programmer -because you cannot foresee what is going to set one 
of these people off. Some of it just, makes no sense at all, and yet 
they react to it. It can be purely prosocial programming, k could be 
"Romeo and Juliet." 
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Mr. Hughes. I agree. You can never prevent it entirely. All you 
can do is endeavor to develop a reasonable set of guidelines and 
policies, where the industry polices itself as part of its responsibil- 
ity to the public good, recognizing the tremendous power you have. 
That's all we ask. 

I have taken much more time than I should hav«\ I am going to 
recognize the gentleman from Michigan. * 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. I just want to make an observation. 

I think it is a question of degree, the degree of influence and on 
how many people, and the degree of alteration or deprivation of 
the rest of the public of the programs that they feel are worth- 
while. 

Obviously, some people grossly misuse an automobile, and I don't 
think you could say, therefore, none of the rest of us ought to have 
automobiles or the same thing with guns or whatever. So I think 
you have got to balance the amount of the restriction against the 
credit, or the good, or the entertainment, if you will, to balance it 
the other way. ' 

It doesn't personally appeal to me that I can't watch a program 
because 1 person out of 10 million out there might be impacted by 
it, rightly or wrongly, to do some nutty thing, sometimes, as you 
say, with no relationship tojthe programs. 

I am very persuaded that the news media coverage is an induce- 
ment to certain deranged people to do deranged things, I have in- 
vestigated that to my own satisfaction, even in hearings with the 
people that did it. You can almost see that same pattern with 
Hinckley. He wanted to use the media to prove to this gal Foster, 
whoever it was,, that he was some kind of a big figure. Lee Harvey 
Oswald, I know from our own assassination hearings, it really 
wasn't that he didn't like Kennedy or that he had anyting against 
anybody. He really was just one of these frustrated people who 
couldn't get any recognition. He tried distributing Cuban litera- 
ture. He got arrested, but no publicity. He defected from the 
United States and went to, the Soviet Union after serving in the 
Marine Corps, and he didn't get— other than being put on a watch 
list or two, nobody paid any attention to him. I think finally, just 
out of some sort of twisted drive to get recognition, he ended up 
killing the President of the United States, 

It really beats me how you overcome that. But you do have to 
recognize it, even outside of criminal areas. I know some outside of 
the criminal areas who view any publicity as good publicity. 
Whether it is good or bad, I would say the average one of us would 
shrink from any unfavorable publicity and would much rather 
prefer none, but that doesn't go across the board. A number of 
public figures around the country are perfectly willing to do outra- 
geous things, just because they view any publicity as good publici- 
ty. Of course, then you get the demented variety or twisted variety 
and that becomes an object in and of itself. 

I guess, other than hoping for normal restraint and good judg- 
ment, at least attempts to prevail in the news portrayals ; and in 
the programming, balancing good against the potential is about 
really all you can expect, in my judgment. Until we get the public 
to where they don't want to watch the notorious or this and that— 
which occasionally they have reacted to, and very effectively, on 
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programming and that sort of thing, where the complaints are 
enough from the public that the media responds. But I guess, un- 
• fortunately, the thing that makes news is racial accusations in Chi- 
cago and mental insanity accusations and the things we saw with a 
Vice Presidential nominee here a few campaigns back, where it de- 
veloped he had some kind of a mental institution backgrouni 
Those kinds of things, I guess the media does them because unfor- 
tunately, the rest of us tolerate them an4 seem to want to listen to 
* them. 

I know the chairman and I and our subcommittee are very con- 
cerned with drugs here as one of our major things, am d I suppose, 
other than holding it down as best we can, you are never going to 
cure it until the market goes away, until people don't want it. I 
guess we have all proved that with prostitution for as long as 
memory goes. 

So I suppose the problem, as somebody here made an observa- 
tion, that the problem is kind of with the bad news selection or the 
things that make news, I guess a par- of the problem is with our- 
selves in general, although I do think the media's selectivity of 
what makes news on the news side of the thing also promotes 
people to doing outrageous things to get some news recognition 
when they think it is valuable to thefn. 

But I iust think we have restrained pretty well, as near as I 
know, all programs depicting crime, where we always end up with 
t the criminal being found wrong and punished and the good always 
prevails— unfortunately, rnaybe more so than in real life. But other 
than doing that kind of thing, it is hard to say how you stop the 
entertainment. 

One other thing I wanted to observe 

Mr. Hughks. If the gentleman would yield to me first, I wonder 
if the gentleman would conclude this hearing. I have to go to the 

cap'toi. 

I just want to thank the panel for their testimony. It has been 
very helpful. I know you came a long distance, from an ongoing 
convention in Las Vegas, and we really appreciate your corning in 
today Thank you. 

Mr. Sawykr (presiding]. Just one more observation. 

Or these crime statistics that are used, we have been holding 
hearings on that. First of all, there is kind of a shocking fact that 
only about one-third of all crimes are reported to the police, so that 
statistically you have got a tremendous margin of error in there. 
When only a third of them are reported, it is hard to even perceive 
fluctuations up and down when such a big bulk of them aren't re- 
ported. 

They have also found that when an anticrime drive is undertak- 
en in an area b\ the police or other forces, the amount of reported 
crime goes way up, and not necessarily because there is any more 
crime because they are cracking down on it, but because the public 
is made more aware and more conscientious about reporting it. So 
it appears to have a totally reverse 1 effect when they have big law 
enforcement crackdowns 

You know. I spent some time as a prosecutor in an urban area. It 
was kind of shocking to see how distorted these crime figures po- 
tential^ -ire when we used to pay a lot of attention to them. They 
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are almost counterproductive when you get crackdowns, in that 
almost axiomatically pushes up the amount of reported crime in 
the area you are cracking down in. With only a third of them going 
reported— and that is not just crimes like rape, which you can 
figure there may be understandable reasons for that— but all seri- 
ous crimes, they say a total like two-thirds are not reported. So I 
just think you are dealing in an area that is hard to get your teeth 
into, and then you are coping with the problem of trying to decide 
when a kid watched a television program when he was 7 years old, 
what impact does that have on his pulling an armed robbery when 
he is 17. 

I am not a researcher, but I would look askance at you if you 
were very positive about the conclusions, one way or the other— 
and I don't draw any particular conclusions. But I would fret about 
the research methodology if somebody was very satisfied with the 
fact that watching a couple of awful violent films at age 7 resulted 
in an armed robbery or a murder at age 17. 

'Well, I want to express the chairman's appreciation for your 
coming, and I appreciate it, too. Thank you very much. 

We wili stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Boys Town 
Boys Town. NE, October 21 1983. 

Hon. William J. Hughes, * 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, DC. ■ 

Dear Mr. Hughes: I am writing to express my interest in two issues which are 
likely to be considered by your Subcommittee in forthcoming hearings: The Impact 
of Television Violence and the Reauthorization of the JJDP Act. 

In this regard, I am enclosing two recent reports from Boyjs Town that might be of 
interest to members of your Subcommittee: Television & Youth: 25 Years of Re- 
search and Controversy and Status Offenders: A Sourcebook. Also, I have appended a 
copy of a recent speech on television violence. 

Thank you for your continuing interest in these issues. Please let me know if I 
can provide any additional information. 
Sincerely yours, 

John P. Murray, Ph.D., 
Director, Youth & Family Policy. 

Enclosures. 

Violence Done to TV v iolence Research: A Response to the Critics 
(John P. Murray, the Boys Town Center) 

The history of research on the topic of television's impact on children is largely 
^the history of research on the impact of televised violence. Indeed, almost 1,000 of 
the more than 3,000 reports published during the past 30 years have been addressed 
to the violence issue. 

Clearly, we know much more about television's impact now than we did 30 years 
ago, but the controversies surrounding televised violence" are as prominent and per- 
vasive in 198U as they were in 1953. 

Recently, several organizations such as the National Institute of Mental Health 
and the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry have undertaken scholarly re- 
views of the impact of television (see, Pearl. Bouthilet, & Lazar, 1982; Group for the 
Advancement of Psychiatry, 1982) but a great deal of criticism has been leveled at 
these and other reports which draw conclusions about the impact of televised vio- 
lence (e.g., American Broadcasting Companies, Inc., 1983). 

The critics worry that scientists have not amassed sufficient evidence to support 
the claim that viewing televised violence can lead to aggressive behavior in children 
and adolescents who view such programming. Those who doubt the validity of this 
conclusion-and largely have been responsible for much of the "violence done to TV 
violence research '—have voiced seven main criticisms: 

I Studies which show that TV violence can cause aggressive behavior are lab- 
oratory experiments which bear little resemblence to real life; 

2. Studies dealing with real-life experiences which show a relationship be- 
tween violence viewing and aggressive behavior are only correlational and are 
not relavant to issues of cause and effect; 

.'t All research results may be dismissed because no individual study is per- 
fect in all respects; 

4 There are many ways of defining Revision violence" and "aggression" 
and the results of studies using various definitions cannot be compared, 

■"» The 'convergence" of research findings showing that TV violence causes 
agression is questionable because the empirical methods used are similar in 
many studies. 

(2.V.M 
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f» Sitnilary, the "convergence" of researcher opinion about the impact of TV 
violence is quest lonnhle bncnuse these researchers share a common empirical 
approach to the study of these issues; and. finally, j 

7. We should not waste time studying the harmful effects of televised violence 
because if we found such harmful effects, we would not know what remedial 
action should be taken. 

I would like to respond to some of this violence-done-to-TV-violence research be- 
cause I believe that these criticisms are ill-conceived, occasionally self-serving, and 
frequently wrong-headed. 

The first contention that the causal link between violence viewing and aggressive 
be! avior is limited to laboratory based experimental studies is simply not true. In 
addition to laboratory studies, there are field experiments, and longitudinal/panel 
studies which support the notion that there are some long-term, cumulative effects 
of viewing violence on aggressive behavior (see, BerkowiU, 1983; Murray, 1980). 
Even the highly touted NBC study by Ronald Milavsky and his colleagues (Mi- 
lavsky, Kessler, Stipp, & Rubens, 1982) which claims to find "no effect" does in fact 
demonstrate a smal but important causal influence. Furthermore, Thomas Cook 
and his associates have pointed out that these causal effects in the NBC study 
appear to become stronger over longer periods of time (see, Cook, Kendzierski, & 
Thomas, 19KUj. And, this causal influence of violence viewing on aggressive behavior 
is even more Clearly demcnstrated in longitudinal studies of American, Australian 
and Finnish school-ajje youngsters conducted by Leonard Erort and his colleagues 
iKron, 1982; Huesmaifn, Langerspetz, & Eron, in press; Sheehan, 1983) So, 1 believe 
that we do have evidence— from more than laboratory studies— that TV. violence 
can cause aggression. 

The second proposition that correlational studies are meaningless for discussions 
of causality, is Limply without merit. While it is true that standard correlational 
studies of, for example, the amount of television viewing and ratings of aggressive 
behavior do not tell us which is cause and which is effect: still, these studies provide 
evidence of an ecologically valid link between violence viewing and aggressive be- 
havior From these studies we know that these two events, TV violence and aggres- 
sion, co-relate or no together in the real world and the results from experimental 
studies clarify the process by which this real world relationship is formed. 

In addition to this central role of correlational studies supporting the causal find- 
ings from experimental' research, there are forms of correlational studies which 
themselves lend credence to a causal interpretation. Indeed, recent correlational 
studies are far more impressive in their demonstration of causal processes. For ex- 
ample. William Belson's (1978) study, conducted for CBS. found a causal-correlation- 
ai relationship jbetween long-term Violence viewing and real-life aggrtssive behavior 
in teenage boys. 

But. perhaps more impressive are the recent studies showing a relationship be- 
tween media violence and indicators* of societal violence conducted by David Phillips 
at the University of California. San Diego (198;*; 1982; 1980; 1979; 1978: 1977). In 
thest itudies. Phillips demonstrates clear causal-inference relationships between as- 
saults and deaths portrayed on television in such varied fare as boxing matches and 
soap operas, and trie unexpected but significant increases in suicides and homocides 
m the American public For example, in the case of boxing matches, the rate of ho* 
mocide clearly increased following mass media reports on the match and, more im- 
portant, the victims of the homocidal attacks were likely to be similar in uge and 
nice U) the loser of the boxing match < Phillips. 1983). 

It sriTiis clear to me that correlational studies can help us to understand the ways 
in which televised violence may cause aggressive behaviQf. 

The thir4 contention that iridividuc- studies are not perfect is. of course, self-evi- 
dent Hut. it does not follow that minor imperfect ions —which are randomly distrib- 
uted and not systematic in these studies— are grounds for dismissing this vast body 
ot conclusive evidence 

* The fourth, olt -repeated criticism is that there are many ways of defining the 
terms "television violence" and "aggression" and. therefore, it is impossible to gen* 
erah/e from these various individual studies. I believe that this criticism is faulty 
on two grounds First, while there is some variation in the definitions of TV vio- 
lence and aggressive behavior across studies, there is in fact only a limited range of 
variation in these definitions; and second, to the extent that there is variation in 
approach and definition from one study to another, this should be seen as a strenght 
rather than a weakness of the vast body of accumulated research. Thus, this fourth 
criticism of TV violence research tn fact points out the strength and vitality of this 
body ot scientific evidence and enhances our ability to generalize the results derived 
from \arioU* research projects. * 
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The fifth criticism suggest* that thi» "convergence!', of research findings is not rel- 
evant to our understanding of the impfict of televised violence because many of the 
researchers use similar scientific methods in conducting their research. I believe 
mat .to accept such a proposition is to deny the existence of culture, 6T scientific 
methods, indeed of human thought and experience. We come to understand the 
world and to function as organized societies through the growth of knowledge based 
upon rt|j|^cu.nulative observations. If one observutipn or experience is felt to*be 
, unreluteu wxhe next, if one finding contradicts another if we cannot reflect upon 
individual inquiries and find some geneial thenie or coherence, then there is no 
meaning to research and scholarly investigations. Fortunately, despite the critics 1 
nihilistic approach to the validity of empirical studies of televised violence, I believe 
that there are some cleai rhemes, that there is a covergence of evidence, and that 
the results of rneta-analyst* • s well as informed reviews show that television vio- 
w!io e £ an , in » uer J ce the attitudes, values, and behavior of viewers (see, Berkowitz, 
1IIH* Cook Kendzierski, & Thomas, 1983; Hearold, 1979; Murray, 1980; Murray & 
Kippax, 1979; Pearl, Bouthilet, & Lazar, 1982; Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory 
Committee on Television and Social Behavior, 1972). 

The sixth, and somewhat related attack is the suggestion that the convergence of 
researchers nforrtied opinion on the impact of TV violence is worthless because 
these researchers share a common frame of reference. I agree that there is a certain 
amount of risk in accepting the weight of professional opinion on research findings 
if these researchers are all from a narrowly-defined discipline of science. However, 
recent studies have shown that a bread base of social gH-r-tm* and communication 
professionals do agree mat TV violence is causally reeled to aggressive behavior In 
children. For example, a survey of 468 widely divergent Communication profession- 
als (Byhee, Robinson, & Turow, 1982) ahd another study of. and 1Q9 psychologists 
sociologists, and communication researchers (Murray, 1983) show that/ the over- 
whelming professional opinion is that television violence is one of thef factors in- 
volved in producing aggressive behavior. As can be seen in Table 1, th/ strength of 
these professional opinions varies according to the field of academic ibecialization. 
But, by and large, these results suggest that knowledgeable and reasonable scien- 
tists, drawn from differing fields and. research perspectives, do agre<Jthat violence 
on television does lead to aggressive behavior by children and teenagfrs who watch 
such programs. 

TABLE 1 - — DEGREE OF SUPPORT FOR THE PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS OF THE NIMH REPORT 
CONCERNING THE IMPACT OF TELEVISED VIOLENCE ON CHILDREN AND ADOLESCENTS • 



Professional membership » 



. APA 


ASA 




NPA 




43 


10 


i 

21 


35 


109 


31 


5 


13 


19 


68 


72 


50 


62 


54 


62 


24 


1 


10 


1? 


47 


4 . 




1 


4 


9 


1 


3 


1 




6 


1 






1 


2 


1 


,1 


1 ' 


. .j. 
1 


4 


TV violence 90 


20 


85 


84 


82 



Number in sample 
Number responding 
Response rale iperceni) 

Type of response {number) 
Strongly aR'tt 
Moderafe'y agree 

Mode f ate!y disagree 
No oo= n '0n 
unaoie to decide 

Pprcent ashmen! on the impact of TV violence 

• uji»m*ri -n Quests -s one of fee principal cc<K»uw!i contained m a 'ecent report from the Natal Insiitut* of Mental heaith (NIMH] 
consent amor* m 0 si ct i^e reseat commit, vW ncf on [tiMw does lead to afwess:ve benavw Dy children and 
if^ces w*o in* yoyw m cc»ciu*on -s based o" iabc'at(*Y eiperimenis and on field stud** Not an children become afflressrve of 
ccv-v but cof'eiaMns &r«&n v wc» ^ ^esso* *» oovhvf In magnitude tetevt$Kjn v*ience «s as WWy cr/reiated with aggressive 
t*uvo* r, jp» ;t^#. nmwv v jhjt* mat been measu'tf The research ques!«on/nas moved trom asktne whether or not there * an eM«t 

' Iw »ou wmoif of i;i .fifiuxj u n^wo^ iAPAj 10 soooiogitis (ASA) fit communication researchers (ICA). and 3$ professionals 
iWa who *«e not iH*m win on? ci mese awoat'Ons ' ^ 

The seventh and final criticism suggests that we should not waste time studving 
the harmful effects of television violence because if we found such harmfu' effects 
we would not know what remedial action should be taken. This ostrich-hke ap- 
proach to the study of social issues— bury your head m the computer printouts and 
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Sheehan, P.W. (1983, August). Children's television watching and the correlates of 
aggressioq. Paper presented at the Annual Conference of the Australian Psychologi- 
cal Society. Syndey.. . . 

Surgeon General's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and Social Behav- 
ior (1972). Television and* growing up: The impact of televised violence.' .Hockville, 
Ml): National Institute of Mental Health. 

(From the New York Times. July 3J. 19831 

The Networks Shrug Off Violence 
(By John Corry) 

Granted that the television networks are an easy target, that violence has many 
causes, and that when it first was argued that television contributed to the rise in 
violence the argument was made more from instinct than from data. Grant all these 
things; it is still depressing when the networks now insist that a viewer who has 
seen, say, 18,000 simulated murders by the time he is 17 has not had his psyche 
altered 

A recent report from NBC. packaged as a f>0;Vpage hardcover book finds no evi- 
dence that television is "causally implicated in the development of aggressive behav- 
ior patterns among children and adolescents." The conclusion, in fact, is the last 
sentence in the book, most of it written in the language of social science, and most 
of it incomprehensible to lay readers. It is likely, however, that the conclusion will 
be quoted again and again in what is now a ritualized argument— the networks on 
one side, almost everyone else on the other. 

Still, there is a difference in the argument now; the networks, once conciliatory, 
now seem implacable. They are enlisting their own social and behavioral scientists 
to make iheir case. 

The argument over television and violence seemed to be moving toward a resolu- 
tion in 1H«W, when the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence found that watching violent programs made it more likely that a viewer 
would behave violently. It seemed to be settled in 1972. when the Surgeon General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee on Television aad Social Behavior reached a "tenta- 
tive conclusion of a causal relationship" between television violence and aggressive 
behavior 

In fact, the S jrgeqn General's committee had worded its conclusion so ryjUous'y 
it nearly lost it. The television industry had veto power, which it exeicised. over 
appointments to the committee. In addition. NBC and CBS employees were mem- 
bers of the committee The committee's report was scarcely an attempt to indict the 
television industry and in the Congressional hearings that followed its release there 
seemed to he gno<neelings and understanding all around. 

"Now that we are reasonably certain that televised violence can increase aggres- 
sive tendencies in some children/' Elton H Rule, the president of ABC. said, "we 
will have to manage our program planning accordingly.' 

Nonetheless, not much seemed to change. Violence remained a staple. Then -in 
11*75, Congress prodded the Federal Communications Commission, and the FfC 
prodded the networks What emerged was an informal policy called the "family 
viewing hours' In theory, the networks would refrain from showing violence, bi at 
least excessive violence, before the kids were put to bed. Whether television violenc* 
realiv did decline when the policy was in effect is arguable. Many 'people have sug- 
tfrsted. however, that if violence'did go out. sex came in lo replace it The middle 
and late 7o*s brought jiggle, innuendo, and soap "Baretta* may have folded. 
"Three"* Company" and "Charlie's An«els" picked up the slack. 
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David Pearl, National Institute of Mental Health. 

Kathy Pezdek, Claremont Graduate School. 

Suzanne Pingree, University of Wisconsin. 

Richard Potts, University of Kansas. 3 

Mable Rice, University of Kansas. 

Donald P. Roberts, Stanford University. 

Eli A. Rubinetein, University of North Carolina. 

N»ncy Signorieili, University of Pennsylvania 

Derthy G. Singer, University of Bridgeport. 

Jerome L. Singer, Yale University. 

Ronald G. Slaby, Harvard University. 

Bruce Watkins, University of Michigan. . 

TannisMacBeth Williams, University of British Columbia. 

John C. Wright, University of Kansas. 

We believe that the most reasonable summary of our knowledge is that- " vi- 
wK the n ^Si™. d Thi 1 . 8 * 1 *°. a «8 re « ,iv l ? ^"Vior by children and teenagers Who 
fCu .fnnLf^Ef "ft T*V2 conchawn is based on laboratory experiments and on 
Sean ^SSSif ?«5 l L22S? n beCOnM> SP*"? 1 ™ of but tVe correlations be- 

^"7 ,0lence a f> d aggression are positive. In magnitude, television violence. is as 
strong^ correlated with aggressive behavior as any other behavioral 'variable that 
has been measured. The research question has moved from asking whether or not 
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(From the New York Times. July 3}. 19X3] 

Thk Networks Shrug Off Violence 
(By John Corry) 

Granted that the television networks are an easy target, that violence has many 
causes, and that when it first was argued that television contributed to the rise in 
violence the. argument was made more from instinct than from data. Grant all these 
things; it is still depressing when the networks now insist that a viewer who has 
seen, say, In.000 simulated murders by the time he is 17 has not had his psyche 
altered 

A recent report from NBC, packaged as a f>0;Vpage hardcover book finds no evi- 
dence that television is "causally implicated in the development of aggressive behav- 
ior patterns among children and adolescents." The conclusion, in fact, is the last 
sentence in the book, most of it written in the language of social science, and most 
of it incomprehensible to lay readers. It is likely, however, that the conclusion will 
be quoted again and again in what is now a ritualized argument—the networks on 
one side, almost everyone else on the other. 

Still, there is a difference in the argument now; the networks, once conciliatory, 
now seem implacable. They are enlisting their own social and behavioral scientists 
to make their case. 

The argument over television and violence seemed to be moving toward a resolu- 
tion in \W\K when the National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence found that watching violent programs made it more likely that a viewer 
would behave violently. It seemed to be settled in l\)72, when the Surgeon General's 
Scientific Advisory Committee on Television a.id Social Behavior reached a "tenta- 
tive conclusion of a causal relationship'* between television violence and aggressive 
l>ehavior 

In fact, the Sirgeon General's committee had worded its conclusion so r-yjtious'y 
it nearly lost it. The television industry had veto power, which it exeieised, over 
appointments to the committee. In addition. NBC and CBS employees were mem- 
bers of the committee The committee's report was scarcely an attempt to indict the 
television industry, and in the Congressional hearings that followed its release there 
seemed to be gfMxrteehngs and understanding all around. 
.. "Now that we are reasonably certain that televised violence can increase aggres- 
sive tendencies in some children." Elton H Rule, the president of ABC, said, "we 
will have to manage our program planning accordingly.' 

Nonetheless, not much seemed to change. Violence remained a staple. Then 'in 
l!»7"). Congress prodded the Federal Communications Commission, and the^ Fx\C 
prodded the networks What emerged was an informal policy called the "family 
viewing hours " In theory, the networks would refrain from showing violence, oi at 
least excessive violence, before the kids were put to bed. Whether television violenc 
really did decline when the policy was in effect is arguable. Many people have sug- 
gested, however, that if violence'did go out, sex tume in to replace it. The middle 
and late 7u"s hnmght jiggle, innuendo, and soap "Baretta' may have folded. 
" Three s Company" and "Charlie's Angels" picked up the slack. 



Meanwhile, in the years after the Surgeon (Jeneral's report, the amount of Re- 
search on television increased enormously. A lliHO bibliography of television re- 
search lists some ^00' titles published before 1970,. and some 2,f)0U titles published 
after that Last year, the National Institute of Mental Health, summarizing the 
studies, reported that "the consensus among most of the research community is that 
violence qn television does lead to aggressive behavior by children and teenagers 
who watch the programs." 

The National Institute of Mental Health also reported some ''consistent results 11 
in the studies: "People who are heavy viewers of television are more apt to think 
the world is violent than are light viewers They also trust other people less and 
believe that the world is a 'mean and scary* place." 

In other wjurds, the conclusions that a few researchers reached »n the late 60s 
were upheld by many more researchers In the 70 1 s and early 80's. The argument, 
one supposed, was now closed. 

It was not, of course; it seems to be starting from scratch again. ABC. which was 
complaisant about the Surgeon Generals report in 1972, recently put out a glossy 
booklet entitled "A Research Perspective on Television and Violence." It said that 
"after more than M years of scientific investigation, the issue of television violence 
remains open to debate." 

Meanwhile, the director of research for CBS said in Congressional hearings in 
April that there is "still no convincing evidence" that television violence contribut- 
ed to crime. At*the same hearing, the Erector of research for ABC.chkllenged the 
National Institute of Mental Health report for its use of correlations— tne statistical 
measure of the relationship between two things. Hie said that "correlation can never 
be used to tell anything about cause and effect." / 

The heaviest gun of all, however, has been brought up by NBC Its report, "Televi- 
sion and Aggression," is based on a ^tudy of 3,206 children and adolescents in Fort 
Worth. Tex , and Minneapolis Between May 1970 and December 1973, they were 
interviewed— some of them as often as six times— in an attempt to determine of 
watching television made them aggressive. There is no evidence, the report says, 
vhat it did 

The report does find, however, that boys in "low socioeconomic circumstances," 
who are "socially insecure, have other emotional problems and are not accepted by 
their parents," tend to become aggressive. On the other hand, the NBC researchers 
say they can't be sure that these characteristics are "causes of aggression." As ABC 
said at the Congressional hearings, correlations don't mean a thing. The methodolo- 
gy in the NBC study seems to have made it unlikely that the researchers could 
identify anything, much less television, as a cause of aggression. 

Th study m fact, buttresses the- idea that television has no effect on. viewers at 
all At the recent Congressional hearing, ABC pointed out that a survej of 400 re- 
searche '"ound that only I percent of the researchers thought that television was 
"the cause" of aggressive behavior. ABC was missing the point. Hardly anyone 
thinks television is "the cause" of anything; it is. instead, one of many causes. Tele- 
vision's special contribution is that it reinforces violent values, weaving them more 
i *.)s**lv into the social fabric. 

Th** National Coalition on Television Violence, an umbrella group of organiza- 
tions that monitor television, says that violence in prime time now seems to be aOfl 
higher level than ever before. Dr. Thomas Radecki, the chairman of the coalitLon. 
sa>s the increase in prime-time violence has not been "dramatic. " but that over/the 
years it has been "definite" There has also been a "definite" increase, he suggests, 
in the violence of movies, cartoons, comic books and even toys \ 

The popular culture reinforces itself this wa\. and at the very least the popular 
cult.jre desensitize^ us to \mlence. It makes violence a more acceptable form of be- 
havior, it biunls the fact that it causes fear and pain. Television is a formidable part 
of ihe popular culture Television chanties our attitudes If the networks decline to 
recognize this, it unlikely the> will recognize anything pertinent about violence. 
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and Doao 



CC 



Dr. Hayden Gragory 

Kr. CO 0 l Cornell 

Or. David Paarl 

Dr. Eli ftublnatoio 
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April 19 , 1933 



Or. C. Everett Koop 
Surgeon General 
U.S. Publio Health Service 
Room 716 0 

200 Independence Ave. p SV 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



Dear Dr. Koop: 



The undersigned were senior aoientifio advisors in a projeot of 
the National Institdp? of Mental Health that resulted in the 1982 
publication of Television MM Behavior ; Ten Years ,flf Scientifjn 
frPKrfffl fl iUld Implications £2Z Xh& Elghfcia*- We are writing you to 
express our strong support for the conclusions and aoientifio integrity 
of that NIMH publication. As you know, that two volume report was 
prepared as a ten-year update to the 1972 Report to the then Surgeon 
General, Dr. Josso Steinfeld. The new NIMH report has recently come 
under public attack by some members of the television industry. Tho 
substance of that critioism, whioh we believe to be unfounded, calls 
for an informed response, 

This letter is v specifically Intended as an open reply to a newly 
published 32 pege pamphlet, widely distributed by the American 
Broadcasting Companies, Inc. The pamphlet, ••A Researoh Perspective on 
Television and Violence," purports to be a rigorous and objective 
refutation of the NIMH report. However, the ABC statement is neither 
rigorous nor objective. Instead,, it is a shallow attempt, ostensibly 
for public consumption, to focus on only one portion of the NIMH 
review, rehash industry attacks on independent researoh of the past ten 
years, ignore or distort both the evidence presented in the NIMH report 
and tho consensus of the field, and present conclusions that obscure 
the issues and deceive the readers. It would be no exaggeration to i 
compare this attempt by the television industry to the stubborn public / 
position taken by the tobacco industry on the scientific evidence aoout/ 
smoking and health. / 

The ABC statement concentrates on four researoh issues, We deal 
with each or these in a critique of the ABC charges. Our critique is 
attached to this letter. We invito your attention to that analysis and 
request that you transmit it to the NIMH and others who may be 
concerned, for their information. 
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A telling indictment of the ABC position is inherent in findings 
on the effects of television that were ignored in theic^stateinent, 
Research has long *lnce gone 'beyond the i3sue of violence* The suanary 
(Voluae 1) cf th* NIMH report devotee only nine out of 91 pages, to that 
topic. Similarly, only 72 out of 362 pages of teohriical reports in. * 
Voluae ? deal with violence and aggression* - Some .other topios 
Include: health-promoting possibilities; effects on cognitive and 
emotional functioning; effects on imagination, creativity, end 
prosoclal behavior; and effects on education and 1 learning* These are 
all parts of a related^body of data whioh only confirms the obvious 
conclusion that television is ah influential teacher of children and 
adults. X*. is ironic that the networks, themselves have pursued and 
used the concept of positive programming in defense of some* of their 
children's productions. The research on positive effects ia no better 
or worse than that on violence and aggression. Yet the-induatry, by 
some convenient logic, aoeepte the former and disputes; the latter* 

What is especially distressing about ABC's effort to discredit a 
carefully developed assessment of research is that it only serves to 
confuse and do tor the considerable opportunity for constructive change* 
It is now mora then a decade since the original Surgeon Generate 
Report. In testimony before Senator Pastore in Maroh 1972, all three 
network presidents acknowledged, with scae qualification, the findings 
on televised viclence and pledged to. improve television for children* 
(It is noteworthy that the most forthright and responsive statement was 
made by Elton Rule, President of ABC.) Surely the creativity, talent K 
and considerable resources of the television Industry could have been 
fijt to better use than the renewed campaign of obfuscation and evasion 
afte. 1 ten years of significant scientific progress. Indeed, instead of 
a positive response to that evidence , quality programming for children 
on commercial television -hat become increasingly rare* 

As our appended critique indicates, th£ ABC argument is 
scientifically indefensible* By the very manner in which it was 
constructed, it is only the latest example of unwarranted resistance to 
the clear policy implications of overwhelming scientific evidence. The 
renewed attempt to evade, undermine, and discredit the" work of hundreds 
of scientists summarized in the NIMH volumes and to shape the course of 
public di£ou:;iion by selective attention and misrepresentation, is 
unworthy of an industry that profosseo — and ia licensed — to serve 
the public interest. 

While we realize that the Department of Health and Human 
Si-rvices has no direct regulatory respons h \ 1 ity for television, we did 
want to briii: to your attention our conf< .*ce in the validity and 
integrity of the NIMH report, and our conviction that the- research 
summarized in the report documents both trie dangurs of certain program 
content and the potential for positive change. 
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*» c should reexamine Its et.no. on this Issue. We 
Si-!**/ b '«««OMt«M should exert thei* eonalderable influenos to 
aerve vievera sort effectively and to usa feaaaroh to that end We 

Reapeetf/illy, 



Steven' H. Chaffee 
"Director,, 

InaUitute for Communication 

feaearch 
Stajiford University 

BeattUxA. Haaburg 

Professor of Clinical Psychiatry 
* 4nd Podia trios 
Mtj Sinai School of Medicine 
NeV fork \ 



George Oerbner 
Professor of Coaaunloatlons 

m4 Dean 
Annenbers School of . 

Coaaunloations 
University of Pennsylvania 

Chester H. Pierce 
Professor of Psychiatry 
Harvard Hedloal School 



Ell |A. Rubinstein 
Adjunct Researoh Profeasor 

in Haas Communications 
University of Ncrth Carolina 



Alberta E. Siegel 
Professor of Psychology 
Stanford University Sohool 
of Medicine 



Jerome L. Singer 
Professor of ^syohoiogy 
Yale Unlverlsty 
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Critique of 



A RESEARCH PERSPECTIVE ON TELEVISION AND VIOLENCE 
published by tfte American Broadcasting Companies, Inc, 19&3* 



By 



Comaittoo of Scientific Advisors to 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
report on Television j&nd ftahavior 



The 32 page pamphlet, prepared by the Social Research Unit of •> 
ABC, is intended as a response to/the 1982 NIMH publication, lelcvifllon 
jULd pphavior : Ififl XfiACfl SlL Foi»n£iflp fXPgmft SJWJ$&Si9D& 
flightier . Tho booklet identifies iteolf as an analysis dedicated to 
"rigor, objectivity, and the /dherenco* to a predeternined set of rules 
and procedures." (Page 1) It. fails on all threo counts. It reads 
Instead like a slick brief /or the defense replete with carefully 
worded ai3intorprotationdy«mission of large bodies of relevant 
evidence, and sheer aiaateteiBents of fact. 

Tho pamphlet begins {Page 2) by calling into Question the entire 
body of research revie/ed in the NIKH report as "simply a reiteration 
of information which ha3 already been made available," ABC sees this 
as a fatal flaw, despite the fact that the foreword to the NIMH report 
and moat of the press coverage made clear that the report was not based 
on new research, but was a comprehensive and integrative review of 
existing research. The ABC interpretation suggests that once 
published, research findings quickly go stale and lose their validity 
or relevance. On the contrary, of course, findings accumulate with 
later studies testing, confirming, and extending those published 
earlier. 

What is especially lacking in rigor or objectivity is W»e 
premise by A&C that research on violence stands in isolation from the 
larger body of research reviewed by the KIHH report. Perhaps the moat 
tolling confiruatory evidence on the effects of televised violence is 
that it is now only one part cf a massive body of research, all of 
which clearly points to the obvious; television entertainment is a 
teacher. A pattern of effects has emerged from all this evidence. It 
would be indeed anomalous if the findings on violence and aggression 
old not fit into this larger pattern* 

Ignoring that crucial issue, the ARC paaphlet isolates four 
i^ocific conclusions from what Is actually a nunor part of the NIKH 
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report. In thia Critique wo shall address only dome of the oany 
violations of principles to which that booklet oltios to be 
dedicated. 

Ve shall begin by citing the ABC summary of and response to eac, 
of the four NIMH conclusions addressed in the pamphlet, and follow^tliat 
with our critique, citing ABC further as needed to illustrate our" 
examples. * , 

"NIMH CONCLUSION NO. 1 

Tho research findincs support the conclusion 
of a canal relationship between 'television 1 
violence and aggressive behavior, 

"ADC RESPONSE I c 
The research does not support the conclusion 
of a cdusal rula tioni>hip c n * 

The attribution of causality is a complex wky of defining 
relationships, even in the physical sciences. , The Vacation is not how 
irrcfutiblv, the. causal conclusion uay be, especially in the social 
oolencas, but rather can it be invoiced at fell. In the Surgeon 

General's Scientific Advisory .Committee, on which twov distinguished 
uembnrs were f'ull-tlao soiejftists for NBC and CDS respectively , and on 
which three ether rao'/ibers had been part-tiae donsultaiits to the '* 
indu&try | coice to tne unanimous nonciusion thai\thereyis "some 
preliminary indication of a cauaol relationship, Tmfc>a good deal of 
research reirnins to bo done before one ceo have confidence in these 
conclusions," 



i 



The ten year update provided much additional research to adtf 
"conf ideneo 11 to tb^ conclusions. 

mX li^i^UlClnii A!l^JUet Befravtd fr > 

Most research in th& field has concerned itself with the linkr.ge 0 i 
between "televised violtncu" an'l "aggressive behavior." ffarely have 1 
scientists attempted to observe, let *lone induce, "violent behavior." 
Thw A';C statement u:>ua a subterfuge* in equating aggressive behavior 
with violent behavior and then a.sking if televised violence causes 
violent behavior. While few studies for obvious reasons, can 
legitimately explore that connection, dne notable instance does exist 
(Iii.'Iloii, Vjid) That .study did f i?id such a causal connection between * 
trli:vi.n<»d violence ami actual antir.*oie.l behavior, tenpite the fact 
th^t tin .tti'ly wan fur.d«.-d by CB3, uhe-n it was independently published 
ir. book u t it war, di-missed by the industry as cere-ly "eorreJ »i- 
tio'ia.1." '..at- charge is now leveled by ABC i/^ainaX the NIMH report's 
oofs'* 1 us i o n *i # 
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Although even the stimulation of harmful tendencies In toilliono 
of children is of no small consequence, ABC obfuscates the Issue. It 
atates baldly that "The point is, correlation can never tell ua 
anything about causation. » (Pag© 6) Evon theoretically, let alone in a 
i practical way, this is simply not true. Correlation is a necessary but 
not sufficient condition in a causal relationship. To argue that a * 
atudy* la ••correlational? as the industry did with the Belson study, la 
not legitimately to dismiss its significance. If there had been hq 
correlation, the question of causation would have been settled long 
ago, Instead, study after atudy by independent investigators found 
significant correlations. 

The il^ifi £l Conv gr ^qflCfl Theory \ 

1 . The ABC pamphlet next develops something called Convergence 
Theory to argue that scientists cpn'be led (o accept any "widespread 
tellef" on which cany different studies seen to converge, if there is 

jan* substance to that curious cf iticisn, it must be in the basic 
assumption behind the operation of the television industry itself. Ten 
billion dollars annually are expended on the "widespread belief" that 

# adwrMrrirg jnrfniwi ponpl* to buy products. 'here is no irore 
definitive caudal relationship between advertising on television and 

^subsequent buying behavior th*h* there id between televised violence ana 
later' aggressive behavior, 

• To put it in simple statistical terms, let us assume that 
finding a significant pofiitivo correlation* no matter how small, was 
equivalent to a penny fulling "heAds." Assume further that finding no 
-such Correlation is a case of "tails." What would one infer if the 
Sjenny fell "heads " ( ninety-three tgpes out of a hundred? The 
advertisers, and those of ua doing Research on television effects 
(where a va&t majority of studies cornea up "heads") are quit*? convinced 
that butting on ''heads" is? tho correct wu, to go. ■ 

Of course, no rer.carchor cited by NIMH argues that television 
violence is the only ' or 'even, neceuaarily the main factor in aggression. 
The conclusion on which there ic a significant "convergence" is that it 
is a contributing factor. Having set up a straw-ruan relationship 
between caunation, correlation, and convergence, ALC next arguos that} 
only a handful of studiea support the NIMH conclusions. 



&2£1<-m aC mm stuAiM 



The AIC aUU-rcent begins: "The /NIMH technical chapter 



on 



Violence an'l, ;t(.t:i a| 's.'jicnAin Volume 2 citeu 1H btudieS which the uijthor 
suggest* prcvLM a posi ti%:. relationship between television and violence 
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end which tho NIMH Sopor t rMieo upon to r^ch lta conclusion of a 
cause-effect relationship. » (Pag* 7) 

•~ " " . ' . 

The chapter vetwr^ to 16 a rather comprehensive review not 
Juet of 14 etudica'but of the lar^r pemnbra of research on televised 
violence which further illuminates this body of findings. 2n fact, 95 
publications are referenced in this chapter, ooot of which eupoort the 
eajor argument. . ¥¥ • . 

The ABC otateoont points out that this chapter dooa not discuss 
a study by NBC researcher Miiavsky, one that dismissed television's 
effect on aggression as negligible, "although tho NBC study appears in 
its own chapter in the NIMH report." Of course, it la precisely 
because another ohaptor was devoted to the NBC study that it would have 
been superfluous to incorporate its findings in the chapter under 
discussion. Indeed, it was HXMti and our committee that invited the NBC 
researchers and requested the Inclusion of tho NBC- study as a separate 
chOter of Volume 2. What ABC implies was an omission is* in fact the 
result of a conscientious effort on the part of NIMH and our Committee 
to include j all relovant research. The conclusions of tho NBC study 
were carefully considered in the final evaluation and summary published 
in Volume 1. ' «• 

In sura, ABC has not refuted the NIMH conclusion of a cauaaf"*" 

relationship botwuun television violence and aggression, and has v 
misstated- both thci convergence and weight of evidence bearing on thS 
issue. 

^ j 
X "NIMH CONCLUSION NO. 2 
iThere is a clear consensus among ;most researchers 
th%t televicioii violence leads to aggressive behavior, 

"abc Response: * 

Thero\exista & significant debato within 
tho research coifl&unity over (he relationship between 
"vtelu vision and ag£re/;sive behavior," 

, ABC round one (unpublished) study (Bybee, et-al.) that it could 
construe as auceeatinG that there s is no consensus* a~ <iemic 
researchers. The problem is that ABC aiarepresented even . t study. 
To be precise , the saepje polled was not all "academic rescs. chers, " as 
ABC states (Page 8) but nse&bers of professional societies in speech and 
Journal lrm, an unknown proportion of whici; are researchers. More 
imj urtantly , researchers in tho field of television include many 
pMycholcr.l: t:- ( sociologists, and other social scientists who were also 
absent from the sample. 

Kven more deceptive is AfcC's interpretation of the results of 
that aurvc>. The is.iuu is not whether television is Hie. cause of 
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aggression. As we have already noted, no responsible researcher aakes 

that claim. All "complex behavior has meny causes. What* the research 
reaulta showed, as NIMH reported, is that television la a significant 
contributor to such behavior.* On that, point; the Bybee study cited by 
*ABC actually showed a clear oonsensua. About two- thirds of those 
polled agreea that television increased children's aggressive behavior. 
Had wore scientists from other fields been included, thwt consensus 
would probably have been even higher. Tu6 authors of the Bybee study 
are themselves distressed at the ABC misrepresentation. of their 
findings. t 

Attempting to neutralize the great preponderance of published 
studios that find frhe linkage, f£C claims that studies which find . an 
effect are sore likely to be published than studies with no findings. 
That seeming anomaly would have disappeared if ABC had correctly stated 
that well-designed studies,, w£th clearly developed hypotheses, and 
careful .statist ical analyse*, Pleading to scientifically defensible 
conclusions, are more likely to be published in reputable eoisntific 
journals than poor studies with inconolusive Results. 

It Is an Insult to the researoh community to state as ABC does 
— baldly and without aualification — that "Since editors naturally 
prefer to report results, publication policies can result 'in a 
distortion of tne scientific evidence which actually exists* " , (Pdge 9) . 
In that sentence, the ABC statement attempts to diaoredit the entire 
formal process of' scientific publication. • 

finally, ABC cites seven references to claim that many academic 
scientists have concluded that the researoh evidence does not support 
thd causal linkage. In fact, thut list, of seven' all but exhausts the 
Mot of "many. 11 In the context of the^ previous example of 93 n heads n 
coming up in the penny toss, these are* the seven "tails*" t 

In sura, the ABC has not; refuted the NIMH conclusive' that there 
is a clear con^en^ua among Research scientist© on this issue. 



"MIKH CONCLUSION NO. 3 

Despito alight variations ovor the past decade, the 
amount or violence on television has remained at 
consistently high levels. 

"ABC RESPONSE: 

Tneru has been a decreau.*; in '.he overall amount 
of violence in recent years. r 

ABC's contention that "there had been a decrease in the overall 
amount of violence in rocci.t years" ic based on an in- house CDS report 
and is not supported by independent studies. In any case, it does. not 
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' j! 0 !"?*!^ contradiot the NIMH conclusion that "the amount of violence 
.on toloviaion haa renamed at, cenaiatently high levels!- vl01,nM 

Singled ««t for special attention by ABC is an extensive aid 
^-standing rc^roh project called CuHtlTlSaSt^-^olJSd .t 
2l!"Jr r ? 1 J» ^Pennsylvania's Annenoerg school of CoBiUnlcSa 
aince the late 1960's. The project began ae a atudy fo! the KaSSnal 

CowiBalon") and. continued. under varioua foundation and medical 

Ignoring its proper name, broad scope, many publioationn *n<< 

tTSSfiS IT 2 nd othera - the ABC P«»^«t Saches tack !ii 2L 
. -to claim that -The Oerbner content analyses have generated . IvLl Zt 
of controveray within the reaearch community (SUSS Coffii»*JS 
Tuchman, Blank). « Of the authoro cited as ISSISSLSS^tS^t^ 
-controversy", coffin, Tuchman, and Plaii\2S^SrSSwSl and 
hUMnist ^ scholar whose dialogue with tSJ cuSS Indict 
i 0 "." 8H waa « supportive as critical of the off oft. Of Jours!, all 
complex research relevant to social policy does and should hebetated 
But ABC corneals the actual debate fro* the reader* of its paaphleJ- it 
does *ot mention the rebuttals published in the same journal! ~ arid 
usually An the very saae issues - as m works cited. 

h-H n« u Th V BC ^ - «* hlet repedta perennial network objections as if they 
SS S?ZS r bfcen addrcased a " d dealt with both*in the literature and in 
• the NIMH report, in fact, at lea«t three chapters of "Sum! 2 of the 
NIM (.report provide critical overviews and aose^onta of all aapects 
of the content analyse ABC insists are -controversial.- . One of P ?SeL 
an overview of ^easure^of viclence in television "onUnt, cwparcs 

at«T ITSS. .■ M ° 1 1 d t nB t t ir t ° f CUltUral ^SS S t°ne P CfiS 5 
«u 2 U3 110 dotec 'a"e trend," and observe* (on Page 1t7): . 

"Beardless of moaouro, changes that within the scope of 2 or 3 years " 
S ,uS Ptar '?. conatUute an «P««t or downward shift become, in ?ne 
long run, ooeiliationa." That and other similar reviews of the 

♦ ?T° by inde P enoonL - ««holara 1*KIKU and our Committee to 
concl .de that despite variations over the yeTrs, violence on tSovioio! 
"remained at consistently high levels." weviaion 

The ARC pamphlet supports its contention of a decrease in the 
amount of violence by reference to a CDS study not -subject to pW 
HoI't M r 0r ,r ht ' r ;* c ' en " llc ^rutiny and not regularly published. 
1 V ww \ T 1 ; ,trc ! duwd lnt0 ">« '981 Congressional barings on 
ooca., / u-haviorai U:ccts of Violence on Television" as the industry's » 
ap.ee, t to counter evidenee presented by re.'earehcrs at the hearinr. 
toMamnatiun or the ,98! hearing record (e.g. PaK e ,08) shows that 
too .ueeecded ;n "rcduoinjj" the amount of violenco reported by siu.ply 
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excluding a significant (and unreported) amount of violent repreaen- 
tationa, (Tho violence aonitoririe effort announced by. ADC itself with 
much fanfare a few years a^go did not ©eem to yield roauits suitable for 
ita own pamphlet.) * • ■ 

The ABC punphlet argues (on Page 10) that H The CBS study and the 
Gerbner study utilise radically different definitions of violence and 
consequently arrive at very different conclusions. " The CDS study 
definition of violence (not oited by ADC) is "The use of physical' force 
against perconu or aninals or the artic'ulr.ted, explicit threat of 
physical J'or do to compel particular behavior on the part of a person." 
The A EC paraphiet states that "Gerbner defines violence as: ♦The overt 
expression of physical force against self or other coiapel ling action 
against one's will un pain of Icing hurt or killed, op actually hurting 
or killing.* " Tho two definitions are in practice virtually identical, 
A1JC argues thut ♦"What Bakes the Gerbner definition unique that this 
definition is applied not only to serious and realistic depictions of 
violer.ee, but is expanded to include coaody and slapstik, accidents, 
and acts oV nature such as floods, earthquakes, and hurricanes. " 
Actually, both definitions include tho use of physical force in any 
content, 'The diffurene© is ug& in definition, as ADC claims. It is. in 
what CfeS chose not to delude in its report. 

Thft rfttinU* CP.S PYclurfori from 1t* report wt^rn. t-hn^n It nlajwnd. 

-without evidence, to be "harmless" aotr, of "accidental" and "hucoroua" 
vi loriCQ. The evidence reviewed by NIMH i = Jicates that violence in any. 
eonu:;.t way teacn powerful lessons and can b3 haroful in its effects. 
But even with such manipulation, the &BS study was able to reduce its . 
violence "score I ron 138 incidents a week in 1972-73 to 105 a week in 
1980-tf*. . That is * -ill core violence .in one week of prir.e time 
watching clono than cost pcopio experience otherwise in a lifetime. It 
can hv-rdly bo ficv;, as contradicting the NIKH finding that "violence on 
television rcn.air.ed at consistently high levels." 

c 

How Much of all that ira;heo is "accidental" and "humorous" 
violence that tt«. networks claim is "harmless?" Here again, Aitf is j 
wide of the L-irk. On Pa^c 11 the pacphlet claims that "in a nur.be r of 
Gcrbiifcr r.tudit-r., i.vur one-third of all the valence counted did Hfit 
result ffron Lui.an action but wan cau::ud by accidents or acts of 
nature." (kbpUuit in Itiu original, ) Wuat are the facts? 

Tr.u ABC pamphlet dc;,l~ with prine tinio programs alono. The 
source of AUC ouervaUcn on "hucan action 11 la the original Koport to > 
U,.: ;:uiy..fon Cuit-ral, 1<±ULWJM AJL« ii-Wirtl BiltUOrJ^ . AL<±lAJJ«?-.1 i KsaUA 

.iiJ '■...il.f«a, !■<»>' 'i0 and Tabic 67 on Paj;c *07 . Thoi.e figures 
vit\'r' nvl to j»i i l tin.c but to the combined roi>uit3l of prUc tice and 
wet.l.ci.d d.iyWirv nildrc.n'i. (rcostly cartoon) program . In cartoon' 
.»iui..'*riL ::«.-<! arun-..l:> rather U-in.taanw, strictly defined, comuit moat 
vioii.M.e. Th.!ii'fo;*e, the "over one-third of all the violence counted* 
w fcl .s i..,t by accident* or acta of nature" but mostly by cartoon 
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••/ 'aninals* cfeftaltting anthropomorphic Bayhe*. (ABC uses cartoon 
/. violence only to obfuscate tho facta but not to express concern over 

the Boat violent and exploitive* part of programing, what the tjrade . 

calls the "kid vid ghetto.") * - 

A uuref ul look at the same Table 67 tfould have revealed that , 
when only regular programs (rathor than cartoons) re considered, aa in 
price ti&e, nine out of ten acta of violence aro perpetrated by human 
agents, Table 69 in the aace aeriea also ehuwa that of ihese.aoto of 
hurting and killing people only one-fifth appear in a "light" or 
".lumoroua* context , with consequence* that, according *.o available 
ovidance, cannot bo blithely dismissed. 

* * 

Where doe* that muddle leave those real "acta of nature auoh aa 
floods, earthquakes, ana hurricanes" that "according to ABC "distort" 
the amount of violence reported? Jn light of the facts they also ~ ~~ 
shrink into insignificance. An analysis of Cultural Indicators data * . 

for tS sanpie periods since 1969 chows a grand total -of only 13 

fictional "acts of naturu" hurting and killing. The viewer bbobarded ' '«SJ 
with violence every hour of price time has to watch an average of three 
and a half weeks to encounter one act of "accidental" violence, the '> 
social pattern of such victimization (i.e. what types of characters ; ? 
tend to *r*t hurt or killed "accidentally") Bay be far from inconse- 
k quantiai. f>2ut the rarity of the ooourenco cakes the ABC olaia » 
groundloa^/ * ^ ■ 

Tho erguicent that an leap; *d" definition "distorts" even one 
sot of violence figures used in uicNXMil report is thus both deceptive 
and trivial. 

9 . r: 

Xha Itekwrs iDle^ and Sm&ls. .* * £S 

One of the oldest olainss of notvqrk publicists, renewed here 

despite arcple clarification through the years, is that the Violence \ 

Index n : an arbitrary and idiosyncratic measure which does* not 3 

■ accurately rofloct program content. ftLther than* aifcply count the \% 
Ducnber of violent incidents per program, Oerbncr combines various ' * '» 

tinier ical scores, sone of which arc weight fed to reflect his own -£§'-[ 
theoretical and controversial assumptions. B (Page 1i) 

• , This reiteration 'ignores responses published since 1972 and tho^ 

annual publication of the Violence lnd. . in which tho "simple count of 
tJcc number of violent incidents \*ir program" is separately tabulated 
Tor the convenience of those who ; efer that Liniple measure to also 
considering tho J.crvr.:;l vunnss of ioloncc in all pro^ranjning ami lethal 
v:... nun- U thai con:- .iiuunces. An extensive review of teats in Volume 2 
of the report fotn.d tnat the Violence Index "moots the critical 

statist lt'.i) and empirical roquirt* r.cnts of an index: unidimcnsional ity 
and internal hono^ensity. " (Tares 167-3) 
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ADC 1 a quibble with thu sample employed in the Violence Index ia 
Mnilarly misdirected. Without citing any aupport, the ABC pamphlet 
atatoo that "The use of ono week's worth of programming to represent 
the total content of a 52 week -season ia eiearly inadequate, * (Page 
11) Aa explained many times, and reviewed in at leaat two technical 
chapters of the NIMH Report, but ignored by ABC, experiments with up to 
7 weoko of programing have not produced notably different result* 
(o.g. see Volume 2 Page 113). The HIKH review concluded: /These 
atudiea thus indicate that while^a larger cample might increase 
precision, given the operational* definitions and multidimensional 
measures that are sensitive to a variety of significant aspect* of / 
television violence, the 1-wuek sample yields stable result* with higtf • 
cost efficiency." (Volume 2, Page 165) Certainly, -the conMstenoy of; 
violence and other measures of fictional demography and power from ye»ar 
to year would be hard to explain with a sample that is inadequate' to/ 
the task for which it was designed. 

The extensive research evidence supporting the definition of 
violence and its measurement in samples of television content has not 
been examined by ABC; it mis been ignored. The ABC olaims appear to be 
designed for the uninitiated," repeating contentions network publioi'sts 
have boon propagating for over a decade. In sum, the ABC statement did 
not rofute the NIMH conclusion that violence on television remains at 
consistently hi&ir lovela. 



•NIMH CONCLUSION NO. Jj 
'Television hr.s been shown to cultivale 
tolovicion-influoncod attitudes among 
viewers. Heavy °viowers are more likely 
to be more feprful -and le3S trusting of ■ 
other people tHan are light viewers as a 
result of their exposure to television, 

"ABC RESPONSE: 

The research does not support the 
i inclusion that television significantly 
cultivates viewer attitudes and percep- 
tions of social reality." 

» » 

ABC moves on to challenge the extensive tody of research 
findinGS on television 1 s cultivation of viewer attitudes and 
conceptions of reality. The ABC pamphlet claims that even though the 
NIMH icport accepted many of the findings of the cultivation analysis. 
*l\\2 authors of the technical report chapter reach a different 
conclu.-Uon. Tln-y ctate t r The evidence concerning ths causal direction 
of U'h-vi..*Ln , !i intact on social realit.y'iu not sufficient for strong 
concJ u?«j oijs 1 (Hawkins and Piiigreo). n 
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Tho fact la that th« chftptcr by Hawkins and f lngree supports the 
cultivation theory Jtrul conf iriao findings cited by NIMH. "Causal 
• direction" is not an issue in cultivation theory which hol<4§ that tho 
pervasive and repetitive patterns of television oultlvate rather than 
only croate attitudes and perceptions* After the passage cited by ABC, 
Hawkins and Pintfreo observe that "the relationship between viewing and 
social reality may be reciprocal,' 1 (Page 239)*Jn their review of many 
studies, including the^r own,, Hawkins and Plngreo oonoludo; 
I 

"Is thore a relationship botween television viewing and social 
reality? Moot o'tudics show evidence for a link, regardless of the 
" kind of social reality studied. These studies cover a diverse 
range of ureas including prevalence of violence, family structures, 
interpersonal mictrust, fear of victimization, traditional sex' 
roles, foully values, images of older people, attitudes about 
doctors, and concern about racial problem, ,, .flelatianahips between, 
viewing and demographic measures of social reality oloseiy linked 
to television content appear to hold despite^ controls. n (Pago 237) 

Another example of the criticisms cited oy ABC is the statement 
that n . , , [Cultivation researchers group 'non- viewers' who don't 
watch television with 'ligiit' viewers who watch less then average, 
Wh«?i: ncjii-viewrij are analysed independently sf li^ht vicv;cro, *.hcir 
fear and mistrust "scores are actually higher than light viewers, 
.Similarly, "extremely heavy viewers* are grouped with F he\vy viewers,' 
j When extremly heavy viewers who View eight or more houiyc of 
television daily « are analyze^ independently, they are fo\nd to be 
Jjc:;s fearful and mistrusting than heavy viewers." (Page 

The facta were reported in«an arti.cle in^the sane Journal from 
Which -ABC. selected its information, but they Wure dotted cloa the ALU 
pamphlet . What are these facts? 7 

<* f 

Non-yirwuru and "extremely heavy viewers" are very small and 
atypical groups (about b percent of the population each. Their do/iant 
i'i.-.:puni»*r. art- trivia] in aizo ar.d non^ignif leant statistically, In any 
c.j.'O, tho mciu:.ion of these deviant groups c.aua that the NIKH cencie- 
; i o h: ; a l < ii i r. c u ; t i Vd t i o n h vu uj)djex**;t. i /\a.t.e d i when they are v c 1 udi d , t he 
re; ut t i patterns are even stronger i"o;* the r er;ainirg 90 percent of 
th<: p-opuiutj on, • t 

r 

A series of additional rope* tit J ons of criticirna already oealt 
• wifh in Uu? r. .'.arch liUrature and ; i viewed in tho l.'IKH report further 
atr.ii*- tls' ci-iniibi 1 1 1 > ol the ALf •critique. 11 Clearly itu authors arc 
aw.T'i; of tin « liuiarly u/ change a that have t:»ken place; they seem not 
to hive mi:, d u ^inr.1'. my.a tivo . romtucnt, no Gutter how far- fetched. . / 
y«:t tiny to be oMiviou^ to the much mon- nu^eroua extensions and 

confirm.. ticu;. of fi;idii.r.s by Independent scholars in the United stales 
aiiri abroad , 
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In,, sua, the ABC pamphlet deceives the reader not familiar with 
*tho research literature. It la thus the ABC pamphlet and not the NIMH 
.report thtt distorts, in its goneral design aa woll aa ita details! the 
evidence on television and violence that it. purporta to place in 
perspective. 
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207 t. Cannon lull din* 

Vaahlnjioa. o. C. 20315 > 
tear Mr. O'Coontlti 

Whan ! apofco to you earllor today, I nontlooad (hot I had ahovn 
nr. Gragorr • copy of o raeast turvay conducted by Dr. John Murray 
on raaoorcnor vlom oo the Nttti yfd.eta Frojact coneiuaiona* roMrdlni 
teWviood filial om) behavior. Kr. Gregory indicated ha woSd llko 
SJ!4?I!f/'f W 'V* «o that it. could bo out on raeord. 

bo publlahad in tho raeord or to *e uaod In anjMay that tho CoanUtaa 
viaiiaa • _■) > 

You Kill note that th* aurvey found, ovorell, trwt 82 percent of tho ' 
aetlva re*«arcflara queried agreed with tho AMI ocetonent on tho 
iopact of TV violence. 

Lff p I* el,l * d thi ^P 0 """* 1 * taatiftng btfora tho CoaaUttoo and * 
will bo pzcaaad it I ean bo of further aervlce. 




Chiar, lahavloral ScWncee 
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RESULTS OF AN. INFORMAL POLL OF KNCWLEHGEAELE PERSONS 
CONCERNING THE IMPACT OF TELEVISION VIOLENCE 



The attached questionnaire was distributed to a sdnple of 
researchers and knowledgeable observers of children and television 
in order to assess the extent of agreement, with a recent statement 
about the .Impact of television vfolence. 

The statement in question is one of the principal conclusions 
contained in a recent report from the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIW): M ...the consensus ationg most of the research 1 
cor,nvnity is that violence on television does lead to aggressive 
behavior by children and teenagers v*io watch the prograns. This 
conclusion is based on laboratory experiments and on f ielrt 
studies. Not all children become aggressive, of course, but the 
correlations between violence and aggression are positive. In 
magnitude, television violence iy as strongly correlated with 
aggressive behavior as any other behavioral variable that, has been 
measured. The research question has moved from asking whether or 
not there is an effect to seeking,, explanations for the effect." 



Jhe participants in this survey do not ccmprise a random sample of 
all experts in this area, but they do represent a broad spectrum 
of available expertise and professional opinion. 

These professionals can claim exper^se in the area of children 
and television by virtue of the T*c. that each person has written 
articles or reports on this topic. In fact the 116 participants 
wcre'the sole or senior authors of 597 books and-artioles and were 
contributing authors to many additional reports. Moreover, those 
surveyed were drjwn from several professional fields (i.e., ' 
'psychology, sociology, and conmunications) and are employed in 
universities, research institutes, consuner organizations and the 
television industry. 

The ballots were distributed during the period March 1-10, 1983* • 
The results presented below are based upon a count conducted at 
the end of i'arch. 



A »'otc oVi Professional Expertise: A recent, bibl ioftVaphy of the 
past ? r > years of research on children and television CMurray, 
lonn) included citations for ?,886 reports. These reports were 
produced by 1 ,570 senior, individual, and corporate authors 
indicating an average level of professional productivity of 1 .8 
report?;. However, the 116 participants in this survey have been 
the senior authors on an ^vcra^e of 5.1 reports suggesting that 
♦ h^-.^ professionals are anong the most productive and knowledge- 
able r.ersons concerned with th«» issues of children and television. 



- Background t 
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TV VIOLENCE SURVEY 



Results 

^ The ballots were sent to 116 persons who v#?re identified aV 

members of the American Penological Association (APA), the 

American Sociological Association (ASA), the International 

Communication Association (ICA), or persons who are nonaffiliated 

with one of these professional associations (NPA). 

«« 

Of the M9. experts surveyed (7 questionnaires were undeliverable 
at the stated address) 6,8 were completed and returned* yielding a 
'response rate of 6?S» Ihi table below contains a description of ' 
professional opinions on the impact of 'televised violence offered 
by the experts who responded to this sirvey* • 



Professional Membership 





.APA 


ASA 


IC.A 


NPA 


TOTAL 


§ in sanple 




10 


21 


35 


109 


0 responding 


B 31 


5 


13 


19 


68 


Response rate J 


72% 


. 505 


62S 




62* 


Type of Response (#): 












• Strongly Agree 


24 


1 


10 


12 


«*7 


Moderately Agree 






1 


n 


9 


Strongly Disagree 


1 


3 


1 


1 


6 


Moderately Disagree 


1 






1 


• 2 














Unable to Decide 


1 


1 


1 


1 


l| 


t Apr o 'TiKTit. on the impact 
of TV vi olence 




201 


-85$ 


m 


'825 















'Tho tot.i] n^pl^of 100 included U'j psycholofii :>ts (APA), 10 
soMolofci:<t.s (A^A), ?1 ecwnuni nation roscnrrher s (ICA), and *35 
pr c»f r*sr.ion.ilr» (MPA) who were not affiliated with one of these 
.-issoc i \\\ ions. 
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NATIONAL COALITION ON TELEVISION VIOLENCE . 



$W9 oUHUCtO't • 

T *"V» at «%-tc*i « 0 . Nf.Tv Cr^.'pinon ,. 
f a.* 1 ** IU *> I Ur*v 8cN>ol o' Midicwo * 
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l'V Violence At Record tew In 



Act! cm. Dun iiid L-d P ur ihg Nnt fona 1 Children w*k_d Te l e viaji on Week (Hdf r ch 13-19). 

* m » 

For Rejiasc: Wednesday /.March 16, i 98 3 ' 
Cj^tacti^'Dr.»Tho-\is R..Jrrki, M.D. Chairman, (217) 359-8.235 

Karen Jiubner., Monitor Ina; Di rhetor , (217) 359-8235 

Brian falloy, Washington Offico, (202) 4*2-0315 



■ k 



The National Coalition on Tele%4sion Violence(NCTV) released its moaprecent nonitoring 
\ I data today on prime~tioe and 5aturda> morning network' TV violence. It has found that 

pnnc-tiae violence is* presently at its highest level on record averaging 8.7.»<ta of 
i iiUbm per hour tn the most recently completed quarter (Sept. 27.,1962-Oer 26, 198^2). 
;<iia utirpassed the previous record oU 8.0 acta pe. »iour set in th* tir»t quarter of \ 
19h2( C unpatnbl« data available since I9v» Tron Univ. .of Pennsylvania and/or NCTV) . 

SCTV reports findings a record of 28 high violence programs accounting' for 50X of 
•11 ,prir«-t l*ae television programming. It$ preliainary data for January and February* 
{ i9ftl show even higher levels of violence averaging well over 9 vfolent acta per hour. 

Network TV's most, violent r.rl c l»»i ficer-ding to NCTV tr. The_A jTeainjCllfcC) witb 39 acts 
* violvnn* per hour(a fdnj: of U.? fc ^cldiers wanted by the U.S. military ha< oone 

■ if.r-njnd ,ir,d workr. >nei e'en.-.r ie? ta».'.ni; on jobe^that the polite can't or won't doi. 
is. 19<J2's "oost violent program, fall^f.ujj' U»C^ at 3w acts/r*. followed by T ales of 
t « T-old H. nVyj (ABC) ( ) l]) . Voyager sfN^CX 30) , Cav i Inn ( NBC) tyi)*** or.Hag rard(rBS) tm , . 
• -if «fct Ane Mm n t Hr e o (^C ) ( 2 2 ) , T .J. *Hookcr( ABC) (?0) . S ln on fc Slmorj (CBS) (20) , Hagnurt 

V.J, . (CBS) (19)*, Knight rlHeri(NBC) 08) , \tc. TV movies made up one-third of all TV .violence. 

Tar toon v lolence /le^^tM sed from record'highs but still averaged 25.6 violent acts 
per hour with CBS :y>*** violent. , " 

* New high violence prcitraos wltb only cne or two episodes rated include! Re negades (ABC) (42) . 
H JL* r . f u > jwnt- 1» ( ABC ) ( 26) , Wijtatds. >_Warr lor jk(CBS) (15). Sever a 1 new 1 dw v io 1 enc c programs 
t-^ve hwn int i ..'uced bit r.ake "p less than 1/3 oi the new program tine: Conjdo(ABC) (0) , 
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ABC remains the.taost violent network with 10.2 violent acta per hour fallowed by 
*CBS(A,3) and NJC17.-6).* NCTV continue! to \&\ its participating organisations to print 
t.hV name* and addreales^of the heaviest spoteors of violent programs. £hiHpJ!pj£t?. 
(Miller's Sunt fc Seven-up) is. the #1 violence 'advertiser (#2 in the pr«£|ou» quarter), 
tt is followed by Polaro id »■ JJnere'l Ho tor e, IBM, and Kbcjwvm, Low violence advertiser! 
Kodak and Hallmark along with ^«fi^»ctric» MpwlJ, and* American Hoca gr oduc t s were- 
, pralj»<. NCry continues to encourage its'Ufttcr^writine. pressure campaign. ' 

Dr.. Yhc- i Ms Radecki . M.D., Psychiati'ie Director of the Champaign County Mental Health 
Crntcr in Champaign, Illinois and Chairman of the coalition called the situation "shock ing." 
He ca Id, "The National Tns tltut^ of McntaX Health has p r oc i a i ned the e v id enc e\)f hartnf u 1 
ei^fjjertF on normal children and adult viewera to be 'overwhelming. • V* e 4JH£i^J& d -i£ a i 
Associ ation announced at its December, 1982 national board netting the heed for immediate ? 
action stating that TV and entertainment vioicuce.ia cau«iug «h epidemic bt violencer 
anocjdt the "young people of this country. It, is tin* that Congress face up to its 
. rt:»por>flIM 1 tty. tt Is obvious the networks, broadcasters, rxivie industry*, and gay'csble 
TV c'.ur.nelo will continue tc^diurogaru" the 'a i 2 cable, damage that they are doing to the 
American society witb>their heavy promotion of violence." t . 

Raderki wen, on to say, "The most popular cable TV channel for children as well as 

cdultr: jp;.e.irfc to he HBO and. the other pay ca'ule .movie channels. NCTV has recently 

uut maeiiieri the very high levels of weVl-crafted wat , reverge, and horror movie violence 

* * 
oo th*>se chir.n<:la. Combined with the high levels of violence on prime-tine and SAftVrday 

•-*>rnirifc"i T". tt mtcoihJ generation ic being exposed to even more .violence fhan its first* 

The 'first TV gene rat Ion. ha,* grown up to be the most violent generation, of young adults 

In America's history,' murdering 3001, raping, 40UX, and assaulting 500' more often per 

capita thar their patents' generation at the Game ages. It is abundantly clear that 

{he g.cr,i;j at Jon cf violence in TV osd movie entertainment is playing a^.majo^ role > in 

i* •«- ep'iucn. _ .'' ^ » j+ 

I hu\*c> d mU'. "We have not heard of any act lon'what soever coming from theMJ.S. House 

*u*»,:*nmi:^ ■. . Te^.ecommun '.cation <UCi..*iir --Rep Tlno»h\ ttirth. D-Colo.) since their nr -it jrpj 

;r. 'jjtnbcr, Itbl. 1 am asking that, in today** Telecoimnuni cat ions hearings on children 

te.ev.j-. ~'.;*«Vdni»» day, H^rch 16th, $:i0 a.m.),* thar we to given atburances- that mont 

•■ef*r.ne at; ; »ns on the problrn of ^broadcast and cable TV violence^ will be forthcoming. 

"*t >iuv« f -.t ..rented hundreds oi thop.!»mds of dollars of campaign contr Ibut ioivs to, this 

comr»;tt«*e froa. the broadcast and cable TV* industry. We ask that this committee not 

Joratft the public's interest in today's hearings and on the issue of . lolence. I at»k * 

thi>t pt-npj^ Vrltfl their congressmen to denand lnascJlato further hearings or. entertainment 1 

violence and lanedi.itc concreto 'action." 

Radt it suggests n number actions that can and should be taken. He status that 
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tht rout important l*» lint of rQiifitVrfldv<f t Ising. "NCTV tui« estimated that almost one 
billion dollars wo'rth of air-rime ,ind pruu adve rt UJng it spent by the TV and movie 
Industrie* promoting violent entertainment each year. Oply lit of Americana adults and 
children realize tbat they. are harmfully affected by the violence they consume. Viewers 
ate literally brainwashed tlvou^h this MBfilv'f one- aided advertising Into thinking that 
rmerts.innr nt violence could not have a harmful effect on them personally, People 
.utuslly sotsetioes becovw angry at the suggestion that they personally might be 
effected. Yet, the research huggests that probably anyone who consumes the national 
f average of 10-13 hours of violent entertainment per week *ic unconsciously affected In 
a h,tt:sful way. The is**' coswon effects art* Mgnif leant increases In anger, Irritability, 

» " 9 

and loiif. of tcrpex , a dcr.i'nsit u<a ion tovjtnia vlolerce, and « greater iear end diotrust 
of the worl<f around you," ' 

Radrcki satd additional needed congressional aqtions Include w arning s attached to 
prog^ims containing high levels of entertainment violence* bet tor _ f u nd 1 ng _ o f PBS <<w 1 1 h 
the e9 1. ib ll sh-se.ii t fit 3 to- 4 PJlSjcabl rj^annels to deal more fully with consumer af fairs, 
science afld document ar li?** and public affaire and .\atlonal acc*£*(Rfldcckl called PBS ( 
the best watched, low violince alternative s*ailab,e. He called It tlfe least expensive • 
cr lme-stopper In the^U. S. today) $ and government regulat lc?ns that will promote broadcast 
and cable TV's accountnbl 1 it y to the public, encourage diversity of opinion, and guarantee 
that the in! wests of chljdrqn and adult Americans art served. Radecki ssid mur e research 
f i'. needed on the liarrfui effecA of TV sports violence (boxing, f ofeseional wrestling, 
ii.e hockey), soap opera emotional violence, and toy and gases violence which are heavily 
. . .«M«n?d on. TV. \h .ailed on (he co«K>tttee to nakt research funds available for these 



n^he ( 



areas. 

Grace Bajflrtftger , r.ant president of the Watl onAl PTA, said, "1 find this constantly ^ 
i bi a latln^ violence deplorable and rii&tre&Mnf. We believe in the Surgeon General ' s *\ 

K • r 1 1 Ir is very inno. r.*nu to get this uonito? itig information to the American public, 

Hie ultimate pool i< lo teach children and adult* to turn vff the TV when violence is ^ 
t-«-.nfc ur»e«i n*re)v tr entertain, excise, or tltl^.«tte the viewer." Dr. Radecki praised** 
: i 'v't it r.d . PT/.' h Lt U ical Viewing Skil It, c out Act. He said, however, "Unless the menr-ayc 
■f ihi fTA. tf e AMA, jnti rhe National Institute- ci Mcnta^ Health gets to the viewer wjth 
:■■ hrlft cf counu rao ver t i r.lug providing nru- ad w.rnlng against using violence lo enterta^v* 

.»i*«^f lor rvi:y ,w.«* prt.poi ing violence. tfur< ^>11 be little inpuct ftow these, efforts. 
t*i TV and novie industry if, tngugtn> in *dl<;t and deceptive advertising by promoting 
tin ,p violent prc'^rams Rood entem/a in&ftit . 

Towi<,«s Osbtwn, paf.t pres-iOenl of tne Ufa Mi i ng t on As soc la t ion f o r^ Te lev Is Ion and Child ren, 
,nd, *B»".i.1ik rhl-i frwtiidihle ir as«* in prifie time violence, we have to rcnember that 
'i-ituirfay ^'ittilirp. <arto»iu arv m ■ mlont/ ttlll. Children are an Important J.ong-tenn 
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•nvrst fur th! 



Industry shuuld he partners with ^s, not adver sjr ieu^ 

r . 
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^Children a/e not ther* to be e».p1t*lted. But the? Industry has chosen to exploit vulnerable 
| winds for .short* term eeotuftaic gain. It doesn't make sense to mo lha{.»we are Inducing,, 
^through TV, values which go agjlnst the peace and security of Qui country." 

Dr. R.adjgtM called for continued pressure on advertisers as well at calling on the 
1 networks to begin serious discussions on the violence issue. Dr* Radecki noted that 
NCTV will also shortly .>ubmit g petition i or count er-*d\ *r t ioitit to the FCC based on. 
f • the Fairness Doctrine and with the FTC based on decepi lvc« and dishonest advertising 

* prac-iceo. r 
Dr. R.idi-.kl !»Aid, "TV .tnd r.ovlc violence are at an all* time high.^ Things arebnuiid 
■ ' to get r.t i hi wot sie with.^be mcrwi'.ing r.-Mcs of pav cable r:ovie -channels with U:ge 

• nn.ti%,nUi' c t ftucsoae nurdcr And rspe. In addition we export this problem to other 
countries and. thereby, further increase levels of violence in a world ready to explode. 
J Fnterta inr-ent violence fosters values hostile to democracy and to- Jirdeo-Christ ian o'hfrG. 
I wo arc witnessing a breakdown of civilization in large part due to unrestrained gr< d 
I to **tfe a-oney. In a denocracy it Jo the right of the people to take Just and sen^i *.e 
I aitii-n And it is the duty of our eJcrted repruocnt at ivoa to see that that action it 
tAki»A." 

SdUicki deplored the image of glorified trvacho wale violence with women a so a re* ■•! 

thAt he rl.iiss is extremely cocoon to TV. Radecki pointed. to research showing tho- \>% , 

* v. 

of Ar.er UMn men have said rhere was some chance they would rape a worsen if assured >f 
, Kitting i tady with it. Rjdccf.l cm tawat i*d from .wall able survey (data thst over \0X •=< 

American men frjve rAped women with the'aost cosaon victims belri; wives and girlfri- 'S. 

Hi- uorr- j Irf.fc that ar !ca*; .'b?. o? Ar<v jean couoles pbyisic*^ ly strike fc^ach other 

at Ip^t unci! a ye.»r with a high percentage of vt**en ehron^aUy, abuaed. 
^ Radecki noted that hCTV has now accumulated cloi>e to^850 studies done in'the V.S. 
A and 18 f^ieign countries ducu&ent inp the harm of cntert* iruscnt violence — violence whOac 

0»»rptse fcj to rjn-ciie. thr'ill. or 1 1 1 i 1 >att ^the viewer rat bet" than tn educate the viewer 
• about rl»f :rj^edy awj harts of real-life violence. He. noies studlea ahouinft major aoounts 

at >, f.ii*; i- ,o*l en-: c , vie '.enre in tne ho*oe t»eTttlnr for both children and adults, and cr initial 

&:r»-ct v:-:rn.-e cos inf tm effects c ' -Heicn!. pro^r^-Ting. He estimates tha: be:wien 

.'^L'^i 4t.r vCi of ali vii »• cnirin^ roc t;i* -proDot tor. of violence in etfter.tAlnnpnt . » - 

H* n-'c* v-*r.y othei c«tv.*<.-i. ^' \it lencs lot! uc! fnfc\al cohuj 'el so proooted by TV), dr*»g * 

Abu^e. r,r : t?rt loratxng nt- ;a. systc-ab, heredit;, poor pavt r*r ing^ind p^er modeling, etc. 

However, 'if points out t:-«ti. hi. Wxl 1 ix^ bej s-|* 



/. 



tuc Lcc.ilon School of Economics found 



• hat TV .ind oovtr vlolcnct wjs the 01 Cause of youth violence In « Urge CBS-funded study 
rhat looked at 111 possible cau«e» of vlolijuc^c. ' * 
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All Your Time Is Prin <e Time 
..Think About It. . 



Recife totM** 6 ** 
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^>ena!fiint Hlg\Vlolence Probata*! 

It. ABC Monday Ni^ht Movie 

12. The Quest (ABC) i ' 

13. Hatt Houtton(ABC) i ^ 

14. Hatt to Hart (ABC) 
U. NBC Stmdsy Might Movie 

16. Fsnteay UUnd(AiC) . 

17. ABC Sunday Might Movie 

18. CBS Saturday Hlght Movie 15 . 
•4. CBS Swoday Hleht Movie . 15 , 
.20, ABC Friday^Nitht Movie la 
21. Tuekttr r >*itch(CBS) § 13 
12. Walt Disney (CBS) v 12 

23. Powers of Mat tbew- Star-NBC 11 

24. Hill Street Bluet(HBC) U 
Cigney & Us*»y(CBS) U 

*2(& The Devlin Connection (NBC) 10 
% 27. CBS Tuesdsy Night Movie 10. 
28. CBS Wednesday Nlgh^t Hoyis 10 



Vtolent-Movlea on Prl*e-tl«e Included* 

• <* 
Battle Beyond- the Start ^ H 
, The Big Re>d One • « 

The Shadow Rider n ^ 47 « 

Muonriker 

Outlsu Josie Valet 
EveW Vhidh Way Butaoose 
The Vt*t the Cray, Pt \ 
The Bluea Brothers 
Dr. No [< 
TSlesJng Baddies * 
The Gauntlet 

The B)ue k the Crsy, Pt 2 
Honey boy . 
Dca^Jy Incounter 
Uy Bodyguard • 
Tbs Flnsl Countdown •* 
lo*e at Tlst Bite, ( • 
AnlMl House 

•Sttoksy snd^the Bandit 11 



A3 
40 
38 
3fri 

36 < 

u 

34 
i 29 
27 ' 

19 
IB 

17 
16 

r W 



Abo*« i»0UQ0 VU>f*fK»: . 

Rmifi ^Q.pr. it***- NBC 

Sti*n liidet !qi B'cthti* CBS 



Th» D«»!in Connection 

' Mu'pfty 
• *.i fin n mm 

•B'W I ShtflOy « 

*r • b»u»»* t] 0* noi 

• '«0u»» C« »hO P*4H* 
.» Dlyt 



I o» Vionnci 
•Jupp*' *oh« U(| 
Filthy R>cn 
Twit I Co^pcrif 
S«J« Ol *=«m.i v 
C.mmir i BfiM 
Knots Lind>no • 
FofcQfl C'OM 

Jtlll'lO"! 
<>Cvl'l P«0f 
M * S'M 

St '•M»ht'e 
n P< f«coi» 



NBC 
**BC 
NBC, 
CBS 

ate 

AfcC 

ABC 
NHC 
ABC 



ens 

CBS* 
ABC 

ABC 

NBC 

CBS 

CBS 
CBS 

cas 

NBC i 

i.pr. 



Ch#M*» 

I" 1 > 
Gii.ef Opoono 

D>t< 'ml Sliofcis 

TT*>J#« Odd COuC't 

Aicn* Bunku'tB^CO* 
One Di> *l I Timi 

N#*nirl 
Oio»» 
BO Mii. u ie» 
Hmo 

Tn* Fieti ot Utt 
t>6v* Sttnoy 
Oynttiy 
Lpvt Boil 

Too Oou <o> Co"»<^ 
ii Tuts Two ■ 

* !t b , 

jtf t lo*js CMC hi 
Tttgi » ii>c»idibt« 



NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
NBC 
NBO 
ABC 
^BS 
^C8S 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBC 
CBS 
NBC 

NBC 

A&C 
A%C 



ABC it 
*BC. # 



ABC 
v ABC 



0 
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Go Gtrr Some Mu,k and Cookiks an4> WXtch the Murders on Television 
• ♦ 

\ (By Daniel Schorr) * 

John' W. .ckley Jr: c&uses me to reflect, having recAitly turned 65, orf what the 
m ¥1 age 1 4S wrou ^ Hinckley's unhappy lifetime of soritfe 2$ years coincides 
roughly with my life in .television. Whatever else made him want to shoot a Fresi' 
dent, Hinckley epitomizes the perverse effects of\>uiwiolence-proi>e culture of enter- 
tainment. V 

Hinckley weaves together strands oftafedia-stimulated fantasy, fan frenzy, and the 
urge to proclaim identity by starring in a televised event. His suecess is attested to 
by everything that has happened since March 30,«when he maraged to disrupt the* 
regular programs listed oi> his cofly of TV Guide to bring on conlmand performances 
by Dan Rather, Ffank Reynolds, /Roger Mudd, and the other news superstars. Since 
November 22, 1963, these electronic special reports— the modern equivalent of tjie 
old newspaper efctra— have been America's way of certifying a "bistoric event." 

Much has, been shown to Hinckley's generation to lower the threshold of resist- 
ances violent acts. When the time % carhe for Hinckley to act^-tp plug himself into 
this continuum of toJevisioil and movie violence— the screenplay was easify written 
the roles nearly preassigned: The iritedia-conscious "rfUblicV President, Ronald 
Reagan, attracted the cameras, which attracted the cxowds, which provided both the 
arena and the <cover fpr the assailant. The network cameras routinely assigned, 
sincfe the Kennedy assassination, tp "the president watch" recorded the "actual- 
ity and showed it in Hypnotic, incessant replays "The audience tingled to the all* 
too-familiar "special report" emblazoned actoss the screen. . , % 

To nobody's surprise, the celebration of viol* ace stirred would-be imitators. The 
Secret Service 'recorded an astonishing numh^r of subsequent thfeata on the Presi- 
dent s life. One of them came from Edwp.iu Michapl Robinson, 22, who had watched 
the TV coverage and later told Ifolice that Hinckley had appeared to )\im in a 
dream, telling hirfi to '^faring completion to Hinckley'd reality." 

Psychiatrist Walter Menninger examined Sara 1 Jane Moore, wh6 triefl to' kill. 
President Ford in 1-97 and found it no coincidence thflt two weeks earlier a well- 
publicized attempt on Ford's life had been made by Squeaky Fromfne. 

"There is po doubt,!' Dr. Menninger told me, /-of the effect of the broad, rapid, 
and intense dissemination of such an event. The scene in front of the Washin^on 
Hilton must have. been indelibly coded in everybody's mind with an immediacy that 
does tiot happen with the print media. We have learned from the studies of televi? 
•sion that -people do get influenced by what they experience on teleyision." 

The broadcasting industry s^ys it can't help it if occasionally a disturbed person 
tried to act oui depicted violence— fictional or actual. In 1975,V» Vietnam veteran in 
Hyattsville, Maryland, who hud told his wife, "l^watch television too much," began 
sniping at passersby in a way he had noted during §m episode of S.W.A.T --and, like 
the fictional snip*r, was killed by a police sharpshooter.' 

The American Medical Association reported m 1977 that physicians were telling 
of cases of injifry from TV imitation^howing up in their offices and hospitals. One 
tioctorr treated two children who, playing Batman, had jumped off a roof. Another 
said a child who had set fire to a hotise was copying sin arson incident viewed on ' 
tefevision. * • 

No court has Vet held television legally culpable for the violence it is accused of 
stimulating. In Florida in 1978, fifteen-year-old Ronny Zamtfra^vas convicted— after 
a televised trial— of killing his elderly neighbor despite the novel'plea of "involun- * 
tarx subliminal television intoxication." The parents of a California girl who had 
been squally assaulted in 1974 in a manner depicted three days earJier in an NBC 
television drama lost' their suit against the network. 

m Thut's as it should be. I support the constitutional right of th^froadcastmg indus- 
try to depict violence, just as I support Hustler magazine's right to depict pornogra- 
phy- with distaste. As Jules Feifler, the cartoonist and civil libertarian, has nt>ted, 
one sometimes finds oneself in the position of defending peoole one woiildn't dine 
with. WhaJ troubles me, as I reflect on the case of John Hin <?y, is the reluctance 
of television to acknowledge its contribution to fostering an / rican culture of vio- 
^nce. not only by the way it presents fantasy but by the w., it conveys reality— 
and by the? way it blurs the line between the two. ^ 
In 1974 Jleg Murphy, then ed'tor of the Atlanta Constitution^ is now publisher 
of the Baltimore Sun), was kidnapped. He says his abductors immediately sped to an 
apartment and turned on p. TV set to see whether their act had made the evening 
news * ^ 
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. In 1071 ppisoif rioters in Attica, New York, listed as h primary demand that their 
grievances be aired on TV. " 1 , 

in 1A77 in Indianapolis. Anthony George Kiritsis wired a sawechoff shotgun to the 
neck' of' a mortgage company officer, led him out in front of the police and TV cam- 




puts in living fcolor, you're going to'see another first— an attempt at suicide.' 
Whereupon she\ pulled a gun out of a shopping bag and shot hersfclf fatally in the 
head. \ > • , % ' 

These incidents— th* list could go on and on— were alj aspects of the phenomena 
of th0 mass uAlia ffi grand Jrbifcer of identity, validator of existence! Descar 
flight say today, "I Appear onTelevision, therefore I am." 

, One becomes, accustomed* after^working a long tipie in the medium, to he' 
. strringersrremark, without elaboration, "1 saw you .on television!" One even get* 
inured to being hauled over to meet somebody's relatives. It is as though the TV^ 
personality has an existence of its own. I experienceditHe other sid6 of jthis phe-. N 

'pomenon in 1976 when I stopped broadcasting for CBS. People asked, solicitously, ;'" 
everything was right— as though, being off the air, I had ceased to be in* some *xis- 

'tential sense. 

"Getting on television 0 , has become a preoccupation oi pcfople in government poli- 
tics, and industry, not to mejition all manner of single-issu£ advocates. Candidas 
/~Will fashion their campaigns around "photo'opportunities." Senators will be drawn 
by the*pres&nce of cameras to legislative hearings they otherwise would skip. . 

Many people will do almost anything to get on TV. Some will even kill. 

Anthony Quainton, former head of the State Department's Office 'for Combating 
Terrorism, associates the increase in casualties during hijackings aod hostage-tak- 
ings vvith the desire of terrorists to insure news-hifcdia attention. Deliberate acts of 
horror— like the tossing out of slain victims— are*planned as media events. On the 
other hand, the failure of the hijAcking of a Turkish plane to Bulgaria in May was 
at least partly due to the fact that 'two of the terrorists had left the plane to give a 
press conference. * - 1 * 

Sometimes the aim is to hijack television itself; When the radical Baader-Meinhof 
gang in West Germany kidnapped a 'politician 1975 as^Kdstage for the release of 
fc five imprisoned comrades, it forced German television toshow each prisoner board- 
ing a plane and to broadcast dictated propaganda statements. "For 72 hours we lost 
control of our medium," a German television executive later said. 
. When Arab terrorists seized the Vienna' headquarters of OPEC in 1975, killing 
three persons and taking oil ministers hostage, the terrorists' plan called for them 
to occupy the building until TVjfamerds arrived. " 

, A central feature of the plan of, the* San Francisco JjSymbionese Liberation 
Army," which kidnapped Patricia Hearst, was the exploitation of the media— forc- 
ing radio atuffelevision to play its tapes and carry its messages.* 

ThtsHanafi Muslim^ hostage-t&king occupation of three locations in .Washington 
in 1976 was a classjirtase of media-age terrorism. The leader, Hamaas Abdul Khaa- 
lis, spe^t much^frus time giving interviews by telephone, while his wife checked on 
what was beiifg broadcast. * * * 

r "These crimes areirtghly contagious/' warns Dr. Harold Visotsky, head of the de- 
. partment of jtosfridfrv at Northwestern Universitv. "Deranged persons have a pas- 
sion for keeping up with the news and imitating it, ' < * 

It does not seem to matter .much if they are keeping up with *the new*' or with 
"entertainment." for more and more the disttocUdn isnhinly drawn. A real attempt ■ 
on the President's life Produces a rash of threalS A prime-time*drama about a bomb 
on an airplane produces a rash or reports of bombs on airplanes. 
. In all of this, television claims to be innocent— a helpless eyewitness, sometimes 
even a hostage. It's not that simple. To begin with, television has helped blur the 
, lines between reality and fantasy in the general consciousness. 

Television news itself— obliged to coexist with its entertainment environment, 
seeking to present facts with the tools of fantasy— ends up with a dramatized ver- 
sion of life. Everything that goes into making a well-paced, smoothly edited "pack- 
age" subtly changes reality into a more exciting artegory of events. The confusion is 
compounded by the use of "cinema realite" techniques in fictional dramas, pnd the 
modern forms of fact-and«fiction "docudrcmas" and "reenactm£nts M of events. 
. It began to come home to me that audiences were blurring the distinction 'bt^ 
tween reality and entertainfnent when I received telephone calfs from several pet- 
v sons, during the Wfi'J Senate Watergate hearings that preempted soap of>eras. 
'asking that the networks "cancel / a boring witness and "put back John Dean and 
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his nice wife'/ Moreover l( some friends of mine praised a "documentary" show$ by 
NBC, The Raid at Rntthlir, and had to be reminded that it was a reenaclment. 

The gradual erosion of the line between fact and fantasy /bet ween news and thea- 
ter, can have serious consequences. People slow to'yeact to accidents and muggings 
may be experiencing the existential question of whether these things are really hap- 
pening. A Ionian wrote columnist Abigail Van Buren of being bound and gagged by 
a robber who told the victims four-yearold boy to watch television Tor a while 
before calling for help. child looked at TV for the rtext three hours, ignoring his 
mother's desperate effo . to get his attention. Perhaps, to the child, the show was 
more real than his mothdr s muffled screams. f 

Having obscured the difference between fantasy and reality, television offers in- 
centives to people who are seeking emphatic ways of getting recognition. Innocent 
hand^waving, as an attention-getting device, yields to demonstrations,, which in turn 
yield to riots. 

In my own experience, covering urbail -unrest for CBS in the ^960s, threatening 
rhetoric tended to overpower moderate rhetoric and be selected for the.jietwoik's 
fyeninft Neiv& because it made "better television/' I have no doubt t hat Sele vision 
helped to build up militant' blacks Jike Stokely Carmichael and H. Rap Brown 
within the black community by giving them preferred exposure. Nonviolent leaders 
found themselves" obliged^to escalade- the nMlitancy of their own rhetoric. Whep 
Martin Luther King, Jr^came to Washington in 1968 to discuss plans for the "poor, 
people's march" that did not live to lead, he told me he had to allude to possibili- 
ties for disruption as a way of getting media attention. 

At a community meeting after the first night of rioting fn the Watts area of Los 
Angeles in most of tnose who spoke appealed for calm. But a teenager who 
seized tire microphone and called for "going after the whiteys" was featured on 
evening TV news programs. A moderate commented, "Look to me like he [the wftite 
man) want us to riot. ' Another said, "If that's the way they read it. that's the Way 
we'll write the hrfoK." * 

In recent years, television news? compelled to come to terms with its own potency, 
has sought to enforce guidelines for coverage of group violence. Television tries to 
guard against being an immediate instigator of violence, but its reaction is too little 
and too* late to overcome 'the cumulative consequences of a generation of depicted 
violence. It is like trying to Control proliferation of nudear weapons after distribut- 
ing nuclear reactors javer a prolonged period. * 

For three decades, gince'the time when there were lO'milliorfTV sets in America, 
I .have watched efforts to determine objectively the effects of televised violence while 
the TV industry strove to sweep the issue under the carpet. / 

What television hated most of all to acknowledge was that violence on Tvjwas not 
incidental or accidental but a consciously fostered ^element in the ratings race. In 
l<i7f> Dayid Rintels. president of the Writers Guild in Lo$ Angelas, yrhere most of 
the blood-and-guts .scripts are spawned, told a congressional committee: "The net- 
works nof' only approve violence on TV, they have beenjcnown to request and in- 
spire it. 

There is so much violence on television," he said, '/because the networks want it. 
They want it because they think they can attract viewers by it. It attracts sponsors. 
Affiliate stations welcome it." * 

A personal experience brought hometo me the industry's sensitivity to the sub- 
ject In January my, report for an Evening Netvs telecast, summarizing the in- 
terim findings q[ the 'National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Vio- 
lence, was altered shortly before air time at the direction of Richard N. SalaM, 
president of CBS News, to eliminate a comment about television. The passage cited 
the commission s view that while M most persons will not kill after seeing a. single 
violent television program, * • * it is possible that many learn some of their atti- 
tudes about, violence from years of TV exposure and may be likely to vngage in vio- 
lence." Fon-managemtfnt to override the news judgment of the "Cronkite show" was 
extremely* rare 

Riots and assassinations would bring the issue par iodically to the fore, but the re- 
search^Vtad been j?oing on for a long time Fo> meire than a quarter of a century 
social scientists have studied the effects of violence-viewing— especiaMv on children. 

At Stanford University. Professor Albert Bandura reported that children three to 
six years of age whose teys were takeu aw^y after they had seen films showing ag» 
gression would be more likely to pounc^n inflated doll in their frustration than 
chtldren who had not seen such films. 

A Canadian study by R S. Walters and E. Llewellyr Thomas found that hign 
school students who had viewed aggressive films were- more likely than others to 
administer strong electric shocks to students making f rrors on an exam. 
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An experiment conducted- in Maryland , for the 'National Institute of,Mental 
Health found serious fights in school more common among high school students who 
watched violent TV prograrn*. » 

Bftdley Greenberg and 6 Joseph Domimck, studying Michigan public-school pupils, 
found that M higher exposure to^television violence in entertainment was atfsocuaed 
'with greater approval of violence and greater willingness to use it in real life." 

Drs. Dorothy and Jerome Singer of Yale University concluded from an echaustive 
series of interviews that the children whd watched the mo*st television were likely to 
act mosUaggressively in family situations. Although they could not produce a 
"smoking gun" that »youid influence the TV industry, they argued that they had 
eliminated every other factor that could account for. the high correlation between 
aggressive behavioi*and viewing of "action-oriented" shows. 

Dr. Leonard Berkowltz of the Univdrsity'cf Wisconsin, in two experiments ten 
years apart, found that thijd-graders watching a great many violent programs were 
likely to be rated by other pupils as high in aggressive behavior 'and that, at nine- 
teen, most of them were still described as 4, afe b »essive"'byHheir peers. In fact, re-, 
ported Dr. Berkqwitz, the amount of television "viewed at the age of nine* is "one of 
the best predictors of whether a person will be found to be aggressive 1 in later life." 

Congress took an early/ interest in the'questiontrf violence in TV programs. In, 
1952 the House* Commerce Committee held hearings on excessive sex and violence 
on television. Senate hearings on TV violence Md juvenile delinquency^ conducted 
►by Senators Estes Kefauver of Tennessee and Thomas Dodd of Connecticut, stirred 
episodic public interest. The hearing transcripts make a tall stack, adding up to fif- 
teen years of congressional alarm over television, and industry reassurance that it. 
was addressing the problem. 

- The cqntroversy oVer television assumed a new dimension of national concern in 
the. wake of#the urban riots and assassinations of the 1960s. In 1968,Bfter the assas- 
sination of Robert Kennedy, President Johnson named 4 commission, headed by. Dr. 
Milton % Eisenhower,^o inquire into th^causes of violence and how it might be pre- 
vented. ^ % 

Between October ami December 1968 t the Eisenhower Commission held hearings 
on television, questioning social scientists and industry executives about the extent 
to which the medium might be the instigator or abettor of violent acts. One commis- 
sion member. Leon Jaworski, later to be tTlte Watergate prosecutor, expressed the 
belief that television might have "a tremendous responsibility" for violence in 
America. * -> . . 

The television networks acknowledged no such responsibility. When Commission- 
er Albert E. Jenntir asked whether "the depiction of violence has an effect upon the 
viewer," Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS, replied: "It may or may. not have. 
That is the questiojn <ve don't have the answer to." . 

•Nevertheless, t\\e commission decided to formulate an answer. After a long 
debate— from whicjh Lloyd N. Cutler, the executive director, disqualified himself be- 
cause of his law firm's TV -industry clients— the panel declared in its final report 
that it was "deepliy troubled by television's constant portrayal of violence . . . pan- 
dering to a public^ preoccupation wijji violence that television itself has helped to 
generate/ /' # 

The panel's report concluded: "A constantNdiet of violence on TV has an adverse 
effect on human character and attitudes. Violence on televisiopencourages violent 
forms of behavior and fosters 1. ral and social values in daily^fife which are unac- 
ceptable in a civilized society. We do not Suggest that television is a principal cause 
of violejapHrn our society. We do suggest that it is a contributing factor " 

A/two-volume report of the .commission's 'Task Force on Mass Media and Vio- 
lence*'' concluded that as a short-range effect, those* Wi\o see violent acts portrayed 
earn to perform them and may imitate them in a similar situation, and that, as 
long-term effect, exposure to media violence "socializes audiences into the norms, 
jiftitudfs, and values for violence." * 

The Eisenhower Commission's'report on television had little impact — it was over- 
shadowed in the news media by its more headline-making findings about . riots, civil 
disobedience, and police brutality. The networks acted to reduce the violence in ani- 
mated cartoons for children and killings in adplt programs, and the motion-picture 
industry quickly compensated by increasing the incidence and vividness of its blood- 
letting. 

However. Congress, on the initiative of Rhode Island Senator John O. Pastore,' a 
long-standing critic of television, moved to mandate a completely new investigation, 
calling on trfe US Surgeon General for a report on TV and violence that would, in 
effect, parallel the report associating cigarette smoking with cancer.* 
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Worried .about what might emerge from such a study, the television industry lob- 
bied iWith President NixouJh Secretary of Health. Education, *and Welfare. Robert s . 
Fir eft, to influence the organisation urvd conduct of the Tnv^g^ftion. It successfully 
opposed seven candidates fdfe appointment to the committee, including the best- 
known reseqjchers in the field. The* Surgeon General's Committee on Television and 
,Sotial Behavior, as* constituted, comprised five experts affiliated with the broadcast- 
in/ industry, and four behavioral scientists innocent of mass-media background. 

Three years and $1.8 million later, the committee produced its report, 'Television 
and Of owing Up: The Impact 'of Telbvrsed* Violence, 1 supported by five volumes- of / 0 
technical stUies. The full report, read by few, provided telling data on the role of - 
TV violence as instigator of aggression in young people, but the ninet^n-pfige sum- % - 
nrnary that would determine the fii^lic perception emerged opaque and ambiguous, , « 

• after an intense struggle within the committee, * * 

"Under the circumstances," it said, washing violent fare on television could* # 
cause a young person to act aggressively, but "children imitate and learn from ev- 
erything they see." The research studies, it sati. indicated "a modest association^- 
tweeri viewing of television and violence among at least some children/'tbut "televi- % . 
sibn is only one of the many factors which in time may precede aggressive behav- 
ior." y * Jjf 

The summary danced around the crucial issue of causation: "Several findings of 7. 

• the survey studied can Bfe cited to sustain the hypthesis that viewing of violent tele-. \ 
vision has a 'causal relation to aggressive behavior, though heither individually nor > 
collectively are the findings conclusive." ^ 

The ambiguity was mirrored in the pages of the New York Times. A front-page 
story on Janua. > 12, 1972, bused on a -leak, was headlined TV Violence Held Un- 
^harmful to YouiY But when the report was officially released a week later, the r . 
Times story srfid, "The study shows for the first time a causal connection between 
violence shown on television* and subsequent behavior by children." 

"It is clear lo me," said Surgeon General Jesse Steinfeld, presenting his report at 
a hearing conducted by Senator Pastore, "that the causal relationship between tele- 
vised violence .ana antisocial behavior is sufficient to warrant appropriate and reme- 
dial act»- • ' " 

The.* wap no significant remedial action. As the decade of urban violence and as- 
sassinations ebbed, thejssue of television ^olence faded, to cpme back anqther day. 
And another day would' bring another report. " 

Kveii before the latest incidents of violence, a oew inquiry had started. Dr. Eli A. 
Rubinstein had fn-st come to the Surgeon General's* committee as a vice chairman 
fresh from the Rational Institute of Mental Health. His experience with the investi- 
gation led Aim to rpake the study of the mass media his career. - % \ B 

In 1980, Dr. Rubinstein, now protestor of psychology, at the University of North } 
"Carolina, persuaded President Carter's Surgeor^ General, Dr. Julius Richmond, to 
assemble an ad hoc committee to prepare an updated version of the 1972 Surgeon 
General's report on its tenth anniversary. Two volumes of Tiew technical studies \ 
have already been compiled. The conclusions are yet to be written, but t*ere is no 
doubt, that they will reinforctfand expand the original timidly stated findings. * 

One thing \he new report will do, -Dr. Rubinstein safd. is to lay tartest the theory ' 
that depicted .violence can actually decrease aggression by serviripfis a "cathar- 
tic*'— the cleansing *ind purging of an audiences^motions that Aristotle held to be • f 
the highest test of tragedy Advanced by some behavdrial scientists studying televi- 
sion, the theory Was examined during the 1972 study for the Surgeon General, 
which concluded that there was "no evidence to support a catharsis interpretation. 1 
The updated report, citing new empirical s'udies. will make that point more strong- 
ly. ■ * 

"A tremendous amount of work has been done over the past ten«y*ars> and the 
volume of literature has probably tripled." Dr. Rubinstein says. "If any mistake was 
made ten years ago, it was to be too qualified ^bout the relationship between TV 
violenc • and aggressiveness. We have a lot of new evidence about' causality, and 
about what constitutes causality. We^know much more about how .television pro- 
duces aggressive behavior. We know more atyoyt how fantasy can crowd our reality, 
and the specific influences oT television on disturbed minda 

The fundamental scientific evidence indicates that television affects the viewer 
in more ways than we realized initially* You will recall that th< original smoking- • 
andhealth studv was lfmited to the lungs, and later it was learned how smoking 
affect* the heart and other parts "f the body. In the same way, we now know, that 
the original emphasis on TV vio. :u»e was too narrow. Television affects not only a 
predisposition towards violence, but the whole rangd of social and psychological de- 
velopment of the younger generation." 
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THe new Surgepn General'* report, scheduled for release by the Reagan adminis- 
tration in lft*2, is likely to b» challenged by the* TV industry wjfHall the vigor dis- 
played by the tobacco lobby when opjwsing the report on smoking and cancer. Inevi- 
tably, it will be read for clues to violent behavior of people like John Hinckley. 

•What made Hinckley different, what made him shoot the President ate ultimately 
' matters for psychiatry and the law to determine. But the "media factor' 1 played a 
part. - ■ 

, As Hinckley withdrew from school and family life, he retreated progressively into 
n waiting world of violent fantasy, spending more and more time alone with tcdevi- 
ttion— an exciting companion .that made no demands on him.. 

' But television was'not tfoe only pprt of the ijnediaj^orliing to merge fat and fanta- 
sy 4 for Hinckley. He- was strongly influenced by Taxi Driver a motion picture about 
a psychopath who found the answer to his anxieties through his obsession with vio- 
lence. Like^the taxi driver. Hihektey^osctthrted between wanting to kill a. public 
figure to impress the object of his alfecjtons, and wanting to "rescue'* her from 
"evrtl surroundings. Paul Schrader, author, of the fecreenplay, tells he that the 
mo nent he heard that President Reagan had beed shot, his reaction Was, "There 
goek another taxi driver!'* ^ » 

Hinckley wfc also affected by fan frenzy, a special manifestation of.the media cul-. 
tute. It focusetfsjiot only on Jodie Foster! the female lead in Taxi Driver, but also on 
former Beatle John Lenrroifl whose. music he played on the guitar. Last New Year's 
Eve. after Lennon's murder, Hinckley taped a monologue, in his motel room near 
Denver: in which he mourned: "John and Jodie, and now one of em's dead. 

"Sometimes," ' said, "I think I'd rather just see here not . .\ not on earth than 
being with other guys. I wouldn't wanna stay on t?arth without her bn earth. It'd 
have to be some kind of pact between Jodie' and me" 

And the influences' working on Hincftiey extended beyorjd the visual media. Th'» 
idea of a suicide pact was apparently drawn from TKFFan, a novel by Bob Randall 
that Hfnckley had borrowed^along with books about the Kennedy familv and 
Gordon Liddy/s WW— from a public library in Evergreen, Colorado. In the book, the 
-paranoid fan of a Broadway star, feeling rejected in his advances by mail, kills the 
actress and. himself as she opens^in a theater production. JSarly last March, as 
Foster was preparing to open in a New Haven stock-company play, Hinckley slipped 
a letter under her door saying, "After tonight John Lennox and I wilf have a lot in 
common. ' '* 

X I b j P i an that rina,, y congealed this -welter of nuedia-cfrawn inspirations and im- 
pelled the young misfit to action Was a presidential assassination. Before setting 
out* he*ike the fictional fan— left behind a letter to,be>ead posthumously. It was 
to<ell Foster that he intended, through Vthis. histori'cal'deed, to gain your respect 
and love. ' t 

As though to document his place in #ie media hall of fame, he dated and timed 
the tetter and left behinql. in his room/in the. Park Central Hotel, tapes of his guitar 
playing, Jjis. New Year's. Evs soliloquy, and a telephone conversation with Foster. 

A failure at most things. Hinckley was a spectacular media success *hb had sur- 
vived to enjoy his celebrityhood— a lesson that won't be lost bn other driven persons. 

No one could doubt his importance or challenge his 'identity as the news cameras 
clustered around the federal courthouse when he arrived for his arraignment in a 
presidential-size limousine heralded by police sirens. ': 

In the great made-forTV drama, participants more "normal" than Hinckley 
seemed also U) play assigned roles, as if Caught up in some ineluctable scrwnplay. 
The TV anchors were reviewed for smoothness, composure, and factual accuracy 
under stress. Secretary of State Haig, making a gripping appearance in the White- 
House press room., was panned for gasping and for misreading his lines. President 
Reagan, with considerable support fo^nWhite House aides and from the smoothly 
reassurip^ Ur* Dennis O'Leary, hjpselTarT instant hit, won plaudits for a flawless 
performance as tbe wisecracking, death-defying leader of the Free World. - 

The effect was to reinforce the pervasive sense of unreality engendered by a gen- 
eration of television ^hoot-outs— the impression that being shot doesn^ really hurt, 
that everything will turn out all right in time for the final commercial. 

One can understand the desire to assure the world that the government ,is func- 
tioning But Dr David Hamburg, the psychiatric and former president of the- Insti- 
tute of Medicine of the National Academy of Sciences, brieves it 'harmful to imply 
that a shooting can be without apparent physical consequence. 

"Getting shot is not like falling off a horse." Dr. Hambury says. "To sanitize an 
act of violence is a disservice It is unwise to minimize the fact that a President can 
get hurt and that he can bleed." 



One* mor* contribution had been made to oWuring the pain and reality of vio- 
lence, to blurring the critical dintinction between fiction and fact. The media Presi- 
dent was, m his way. as much u product of the a^e of unreality as was John Hinck- 
ley, the media freak. In the media age, reality had been the first casualty. 

i HOW MANY MURDERS CAN YOU KIDS WATCH? 

The National Coalition on Television Violence says these are the most violent pro- 
Krams on national television. The data was compiled between February and May of 
and the scopes for each program are in violent acts per hour. # 
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^ (National in«titute of Mental Health. Vol 1: Summary Fteportl ' 

Television and Behavior: Ten Years of Scientific Progress and Implications 

. for the Eighties - * . . 

Chapter I.— Ten Years of Scientific Progress: An Overview 

THE SURGEON GENERAL S SCIENTIFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE REPORT— 1972 

Among the ffreat inventions in the electronic age, television is oTre-of the most 
beguiling. A soundand-light show appealing to the prepotent senses of vision and 
hearing it draws attention* like a magnet. Infants as young as 6 months gaze at it: 
little cnildren sit in front of it for hours at a time; and millions of elderly, sick, and 
institutionalized people keep contact with ^he outside world mttoty through televi- 
sion. An integral part of everyday life, U-tolps to determine how people spend their 
time, what they learn, what they think and talk about; it influences their opinions 
and helps shape their behavior. -Few other inventions have so completely enveloped 
an entire population. More Americans have television than have refrigerators or 
indoor plumbing. 

It is no wonder, then, that students of human behavior have been attracted to 
television as a field of research, as -a vast arena for the study of behavior in todav's 
technological world. It is no less wonder that the American public is concerned 
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about the effect* of television on their lives and thtf lives of tjheir children. Some 
people think it has a malignant influence; others praise ita^B'boon to society. 
Wanting to know about the effects bf television, the public hfis turned to the scien- 
tific community f6r answers. , . 
* Spurred on by both curiosity and a need to find answers to practical questions, 
scientists hav^ been busy during the past decade at many kinds of television re- 
search. Such research did not arise suddenly. Investigations irtto the effects of televi- 
sion began in the late 1910s, almost as soon as television began to appear in Ameri- 
can homes, continued at a relatively slow pace in the 1950b, and accelerated in Uie 
lWiOs. * . G . 

In the increase in research on television began with a request by aqflator 

John G. Pastore to the Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, anQ Wel- 
fare. As Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Communications of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, Senator Pastore wrote,"! am exceedingly troubled by the 
lack of any definitive information which would help resolve the question of whether 
the/e is a casual cqpnectiori between televised crime and violence and antisocial be- 
havior by individuals, especially children. . . ." The Senator asked the Secrcftmy to 
direct the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public Health Service to appoint a commit- 
tee to "conduct a study to establish scientifically what ?ffect^ these kinds of pro- 
grams have on children." * ■ K7 

The Apartment swung rapidly into action. The Surgeon General directed the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health to take .responsibility for the committee and to 
provide necessary staff. The Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and bocial 
Behavior wa.s appointed, and one million dollars were prov ded for new research. 
« Scientists throughout the country submitted proposals; the Aiost promising propos- 
. oIjT reeved approval; and their authors were funded to conduct the research. The 
'it tidies were completed within 2 years, unusual speed for the Behavioral sciences. In 
Becember 1971, the committee sent its report to the Surgeon General. The report, 
entitled Televsion and Growing Up: The Impact of Televised Violence, summarized 
the state of knowledge & that rime. It was*uecompanled by five technical volumes ot 
reports in which the contributing scientists described their studies in detail. 

The report confirmed the "pervasiveness of television in the United states, stat- 
ing that almost everyone watched^ome television programs *~ A *hat many people 
watched for many hours a ddy. The report pointed out that htue was known about 
the reasons people view so much television or choose particular programs. The 
report also confirmed that there was a gr*eat dfeflll of violence on television. On enter- 
tainment television during 1967 and 1968. there were about eight violent incident* 
per hour. ' , m , r 

The report's major conclusion, often quoted, was: "Thus, there is a convergence ot 
the fairlv substantial experimental evidence for a short-run causation of aggression 
among some children by viewing violence on the screen and much less certain evi- 
dence ^from field -studies that extensive violence viewing precedes some long-run 
manifestations of aggressive behavior. .The convergence of the two types of evidence 
constitute some preliminary indication of a casual relationship, but a good deal ol 
' research remains to be done befonj one can have confidence in these conclusions. 

The committee itself wrote that these tentative and limited conclusions were not 
entirely satisfactory but th5t they did represent much more knowledge than was 
available wfri i the committee began its work. 



TEN YKARS LATKR 



During the .1970s, much of the necessary research was done, and— to anticipate 
findings that will be described later-it can be said that the evidence for a casual 
relationship between excessive violence viewing and aggression goes well beyond the 
preliminary, level. Scientist* in this decade have al.so broadened the research. I hey 
have been trying to find the many interrelated and intricate factors that operate in 
television programing and viewing— who watches television and why. what children 
see md hear on television, what people learn from television and how they learn it. 
Among other topics, they analvze television's effects on social life and values 

As* result of the Surgbon General's committee effort, a new generation o! scien- 
tists was spawned. Son* of the scientists who undertook research projects in Ihe 
l;t*n%Os are still working the field. Many of the younger people brought into (he 
projects as assistants and associates developed a continuing interest and are now 
contributing their talents and efforts to television research. They include investiga- 
tors from all the behavioral sciences, notably psychology, psychiatry, and sociology 
as well as from public health and communications. They do their work in many set- 
tings, including universities and the television industry itself. M«ch|of the research 
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is sup|x>rted by the government and private foundations,Mt many of the smaller 
projects have no major outride funding. During the ga^ decade, at almost all con- 
yentions ohbehavioral scientists; there have be^fe dions on television research 
which ttas become an established specialty. 

Although the number of scientists doing television research has Increased, it is 
still small compared to the magnitude of the research problems. Many more investi- ■ 
gators from all fields are needed if research is to find answers to the questions con- 
earned citizens ask. ~ 

Because scientists from many fields have been at work, the* studies have taken 
.different 'approaches. Some, for example, concentrate on analyses of program con- 
tent, others observe children before and after they have looked at violent programs 
and still others observe children after they have looked at benign and prosocial pro' 
. grams. Many of the projects are done in the laboratory under strict experimental • 

conditions, others are naturalistic field studies and observations. These two ap- 
m preaches complement one another. The laboratory studies tell whether or not some- 
thing can Mppen, the possibility of occurrence. The field studies tell how commonly 
something does.happen, the likelihood of occurrence. When both kinds of studies 
P°i" 1 in the same. direction, their conclusions are mutually reinforcing! 

The* amount of television research increased significantly duKng the 1970s. This 
increase is documented in a bibliography published in 1980; the bibliography covers 
^articles, books, and other materials in the field of research on television and youth 
P" b, ^hed.. primarily in English, between' 1946 and 1980. 1 Up to 1970 there were 
about m titles, ana from 1970 Through 1980 there were another '2,500, of which 
more than two-thirds were published in 1975 or later. Put anotfaeY way, 90 percent ° 
of a 1 the- publications appeared in the last 10 years. No one knows whether this 
acceleration will continue at such a rate, but television is as ffiuch a part of present, 
dav human existei.ee that the amount of research will undoubted!" increase and 
delve even more into all facets of the relationship between television and human 
behavior. * 

Much of the research on effects of television has been concerned with its impact 
■ on children. It is easier to gather data on young people, as most of them are in 
schools or other settings that make thetn accessible to the investigators. Also, it is 
more important to learn about television's influence on the growing child. It's essen- 
tial to know what the many houfs a day spe*nt watching television are^iping to 
them at a time when they are developing and learning about the werrioand the 
people around them. Children are an audience qualitatively different from adults, 
and they may be an audience more vulnerable to television s messages. It may also 
be significant that there is now a generation of young adults who have grown up 
with television and whose children, are now second-generation television viewers. 
The effects on them probably are not the same as on previous generations who were 
adults when they first became acquainted with television. 

THE TELEVISION AUDIENCE 

Ttt?*§uV*eon General's committee asked who watches television, and its report-re^) 
i mJ? 0 ^ ever >* one " That was truer in the late 1960s and it is still true in the 
early 1980s. Some people watch occasionally, for special events or at certahi times, 
but many Americans watch television everyday. ThewrVTewing times range from an 
hour oj two to many hours daily, and some even keep the set on all day long. One \ 
survey showed that for large numbers of peoplf/television ranks third among all * 
activities tatter sleep and work) in the number of hoifcrs devoted to it. 

One could go on citing figure? about the pervasiveness and ubiquity of television. 
It should be remembered, however, that these figures are estimates. If TV Guide 
states that 8o million people^ watched Roots, it does not mean that the roofs were 
snatched off all the houses and apartments in the United States and the people in 
front of television seta counted one by one. The figures dre projections from small \ 
samples and are subject to all the errors— and the scientific accuracy— found in \ 
such projections. " 

Most of the audience figure estimates come from' surveys. Surveys conducted by 
telephone are much in use now, althoughmail and door-to-door surveys are still k 
used occasionally Another technique is exemplified by the famous Nielsen iatings 
which derive from television use in about 1,200 homes where the set is hooked up to 
a computer indicating when the set is on and which channel it is turned to. Other 
procedures rnerely ask people if they look at television, how often, which programs, 
and so on This kind of questioning is sometimes done by interviewers and some- 
times through written Questionnaires. People have alio been asked to keep televi- 
sion logs or diaries of their viewing. .In a few instances, ordinarily in conjunction 
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wiUuothvr studies, duvet observations of families or other groups, such as children ^ 
or institutionalized arsons, have been made by visitors to the home or institution. 

On the basis of -these surveys and observations, quite a bit is known about who 
looks at television. Because many different rnethods have been used and compared, 
« this information, as a whole, is probably accurate and reliable. 
. For research purposes, the audience is often categorized in terms of amount of 
' viewing. Some scientists use simple terms like "heavy" and "light viewers or 
"high" and •'low" amount of viewing. In some situ»*.ons, a person*who looks at tele- 
vision more than 4 hours a day is called a "heavy" viewer. A "light viewer might < 
be defined as a person who views about an hour a day or less. Where tjfcdraw addi- 
tional lines in Between is sometimes a topic of scientific controversy. There are. of 
course, the "constant" viewers who watch television almost alKtheir waking hours, 
and there are somfr* confirmed "nonviewers." The definitions vary, depending on 
who is doing the research and on the purpose of the research. 

Surveys confirm what most people already suspect-Kelevision appeals to all ages, 
though not equally. Babies look at it for rather brief interval* and, as they grow 
older, tend to look at it more and more. By age 2 or 3, some children spend large 
amounts of time before the set and apparfnjly have sortie understanding of what is 
going on. The amount of viewing continues at a relatively high level, then drops ott 
somewhat when children reach, their teens. > In young adulthood it increases aga\n, 
especially for parents w*th young children. 'Viewing time tends to drop in the busy 
years of middle age. but later in v Jife television again becomes a major attraction and 
may be watched for many hours a day. It is sometimes the principal recreation for 
elderly people. %*- - 

Amount of viewing seems to vary with other characteristics 0 f people. Minority 
groups tend to watch more than others, on .the average, and' women more than men. 
Some surveys show that people in lower socioeconomic groups, view somewhat more 
than those in the middle class. People who watch a lot of television tend to Me less* 
educated than those who do not. watch as much, yet among college student/ televi- 
sion is a* favorite pastime. People in hospitais,-prisons, and other institutions often 
look at television when they get the chance. 

It appears «4hat although almost everyone watches television those who do not 
have much els? to do watch it most often. Many people, for example the elderly and 
the unemployed, use television to fill time, to do something instead of nothing, borne 
/ researchers have concluded that these are people who do not choose to watch specif- 
ic prsfcrams; they, are not really selective in what they look at. They watch by tne 
clock, turning on the set at free times, no matter what is being shown. Television is 
a ritualized or habitual activity. , 

In general, the surveys indicate that the television audience has not changed ap- 
preciably during the past 10 years. Americans' viewing habits seem to have been* 
established early in the history of television. 

DOING RESEARCH ON TELEVISION AND BEHAVIOR 

Like all scientists, behavioral scientists who study television, draw their conclu- 
sions from evidence they have gathered ajid organized to answer specific questions. 
The kind of evidence they collect depends on the aspect of television rind behavior 
they are studying and on which stage in a rather long process they are concerned 
with. Some simple distinctions may help clarify the complexity of the overa 1 proc- 
ess, which in turn explains why each researcher tries to simplify the problem by 
limiting a study to a small portion of the total process. , 

The heart of the process includes a. television set showing a particular program 
and a person sitting in front of it watching and listening to the program. Supposed- 
ly the researcher then trie* to study the effect of the program on this viewer. But 
the effects of television cannot be understood in such simple terms. Because the pro 

' gram on television is hometimes selected by the viewer the researcher must also 
consider the role of the viewer in any possible causal relationships. Moreover, the 
typical audience often consists of a number of persons who must somehow agree on 
the program they will watch. Th« v interact with one another about the program 
and about other things as well. All *hese social relationships in the immediate view- 

r mg situation have been called the social context" of viewing and must be taken 
into account The researcher may also want to look beyond the televmqn i presenta- 
tion and i*a audience in the immediate social context to the longer te/m behavioral 
outcomes Television's interrelations v«h the viewers psychological processes may 
also be a focus of inquiry In any ra^ . the context in which behavior occurs is im- 
portant. 
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# • Television presentations themsel A> became a prime target of research almost 
since television began Virtuullv*nny topic on television which is suspecteti of ha\^t^ 
behavioral effects is likely to be examined. For example, there have been content 
analyses -of the incidence of violent .portrayals, depictions of minorities, prosocial 
acts, families, sexual references* ppople in various professions,. and so forth. In many 
of these areas, research has not progressed beyond the analyses of the content. 
There are good reasons for this: limitation; some of the suspected effects are very 
difficult to measure satisfactorily as, for example, the impact of sexually oriented 
programs. But in other areas, *the research community has moved well along in ex- 
amining the effects of television's content on the vjewer. 

Two different approaches have been followed in the study of television^ influence 
on the beHfcivior of the viewing audience. One group of researchers, grounded mostly 
in laboratory psychology, fs conducting experimental studies in which an audience 
is temporarily brought together to view programs selected for research purposes. ^ 
This approach leads to strong conclusions about the immediate impact on behavior 
that' the researcher subsequently observes. As a rule, social context is eliminated * 
from consideration by. holding it constant within the experimental session so that it 
does not affect the results. A 'second group of researchers approached the study of 
television's uses and effects in natural field settings. Field studies attempt to take 
social context factors into account by Measuring them and making their interac- 
tions with the television eJ^erience a part of what is studied. This approach usually 
takes the form of ffeld surveys* which produce evidence of correlation between vari- 
ous factors but which are not scientifically as Satisfactory as the controlled experi- 
ment in trying to isolate the specific effect of any single factor. 

Two intermediate approaches have occasionally been used by researchers who 
• hope to couple some of the precision of the experimental study with the greater gen- - 
e ratability and breadth of the field study. One is the field experiment, sticji as, 
systematically exposing audiences to differeut television programs while they 
rema-in in their normal viewing,situations at home. The other is the panel studv in 
which tffe same individuals afti\hterviewed. tested, or^ptherwise observed over time. 
The panel study examines natural variation over tfme ^rather than at a specific 
» time, as in the field survey) on tne assumption that changes occur both in the per- 
11 son's exposure to television presentations and in a pattern of behavior that (flight be 
affected by those presentations. 5 

Field experiments and panel studies are relatively rar& in ,research oh television 
ar\d behavior. They tend to arouse controversy among scientists; there are those^ 
who prefer the greater certainty of cause-effect evidence brovided by the laboratory" 
experiment and those who seek greater generality in field research. Field experi- 
ments are practicable on only a narrow range of topics, and often the experimental 
procedures seem to effect more change in the person's life than just that which the 
person is shown on television. Panel studies run \he risk of "contamination" of the* 
person who is repeatedly interviewed on the same topic. Because the subjects in the 
research are interviewed or tested repeatedly, they may not represent the larger 
population that has not been jasked the same questions. 

Disagreement among researchers is often the product of disagreement about the 
kind of evidence* thai is requiregto draw a conclusion. Such evidence in turn grows / 
out of the aspect of the overall process that they are attempting to study and the 
specific type of television presentation or behavior thai is at stake. Some students of 
behavioral effects, for example, may find the research detailing various imbal- 
ances— overrepresenlation or underrepresentation— in the demographic makeup of 
the total* cast of characters on television to be of little import. They sav that, be- 
cause there is no evidence that there are socially deleterious behavioral outcomes 
associated with these televisu .1 portrayals, the pprtrayals and imbalances can be 
shrugged off. On the* other hand, some observers, including those in onaof the of- 
fended demographic groups— minorities, women, the elderly, the^disctbled.j and so 
on -may see the imbalances in content as sufficient grounds'for actron and reform, 
regardless of the demonstrability of the effects. 

One task of developing a theory is to tie together the many areas of content ajial- 
ysisfl&th the rafher fewer areas when? learning and other effects have been demon- 
strated experimentally or tested for their generality in field studied. For example, 
can a laboratory Inding that young people imitate aggressive acts they have seen 
on television be e ;tertded either to social behavior in the real world or to the un- 
measured impact on behavior of televised presentations of, say, prostitution or bigot' 
ry° As the total scope of research has broadened, some researchers have been will- 
ing to accept these generalizations. 

While the research on television and' behavior is by no means complete, it is ex- 
panding at an accelerating pace. Nc*w applications and versions of research tmst hods 
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ure bt'intf us*d, and scientists tan now draw conclusion* more confidently than they • 
could Irom thejmuch more limitaiLmearch of 10 years ago. t ... 

HIGHLIGHTS OK TKN Y*ARS OK KESEAKCtl 

Television's health-promoting possibilities # . i 

In its programs, television contains many messages about health, messages that 
may be important to promotion of health and prevention of illness. Television seems 
to be doing a rather poor job of helping its audience fo attain better health of better 
understanding of health practices. This is, of course, not a goal of commercial televi- 
sion; nevertheless, incidental learning from television stories and portrayals ma y 
contributing to lifestyles and habits that are not conducive to good health. Y rotrayal 
of mental illness on television is nob frequent, but when it does appear, it is related 
to both violence and victimization; compared with^normal characters, twice as 
mitay mentally ill characters on television' are violent or are the victims ot otners 
violence. Even though very few character on television are ill, many more doctors 
are evident than are in real lifer Much of television's, content seems. to foster poor 
nutrition, especially in commercials for sweets and snack foods. Children who watch 
a lot of television have poorer nutritional habits than children who dowiot watch as 
much. Alcohol consumption is common; it is condoned and is presented as fe part ot 
the social milieu. Whan-paopie drive cars, which occurs often on television, they 
almost never wear seat belts. Correlational studies suggest that people s attitudes 
are influenced bv thfte portrayals. One study, for example, indicated that television 
' ranked second tp physicians and dentists as a source of health information. 

There has been almost no "research 91* People in institutions, even 4hough it is 
known that they often'. watch television. One study in a psychiatric sAting -tound 
that staff believed television had a beneficial effect on patients, especially the chron- 
ic and elderly Increased use of television for therapeutic purpose should be consid- 
ered; for example, films and videotape have been used successfully *P help people 
learn to eppe *itb fears and phobias. AnVxpenmental study of emotionally dis- 
turbed chlldre^ reported that, for some of the .'children, prosocinl program* in-, 
creased their altruistic behavior and decreased their aggressive behavior. More re- 
search is needed to explore the therapeutic potential of television. 

With the pervasiveness of television viewing, it can be assumed that campaigns to 
promote betier health would be effective. There h^e'been campaigns on community 
mental health, against drug abuse and smoking, for seat-belt ^ wearing, for dental 
health, and against cancer, venereal, disease, and alcoholism. An example of a suc- 
cessful campaign to reduce risk of cardiovascular disease in California had programs 
in both English and Spanish and face-to face instruction, in addition to the televi- 
sion messages, for some of the groups. After .2 years communities exposed to the 
campaign, even without the "personal instruction, had significantly reduced the like- 
lihood of heart attack and stroke, while in a "control' community where there ( was 
no campaign risk levels remained high. Carefully planned and evaluated campaigns 
built on an understanding of the ways in which messages are conveyed and mcorpo- 
, rated into people's lives hold great promise. 
Cognitive and emotional functioning 

Research on cognitive processes has asked such questions as: What are the factors 
involved in paying attention to television? What is remembered? Ho* much is un- 
derstood? The research shows that duration of paying attention is direct y related to 
age Infants watch sporadically; little children gradually<pay more attention visually 
until, at about age 4. they look at television about 55 percent of the time, even when 
there are manv- other distractions in the room. Auditory cues are very important in 
" attracting and'holding attention. Up to the second and third grades, children cannot 
report much of 'what they see and hear on television, but they probably remember 
more than thev can report, and memory improves with growing up Young children 
remember specific scenes better than relationships, and they often do not under- 
stand plot ornarrative. Making inferences and differentiating between central and 
peripheral content are difficult for young children, but these skills a "o improve 
. with age The changes may be partly -developmental and partly the result of experi- 

The tti 'medmmSthe message" ' came to be studied again in the 1970s Much of 
what children. Mothers, see on television is not only the content. They learn the 
meaning of television s forms and codes-\ts camera techniques, sound effects and 
organization of programs Some of the efTeAs of television can be traced to its for ins. 
such as fast or slow action, loud or soft music, camera angles, and so on Some re- 
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b searchers suggest .that fast action, loud, music, and stimulating camera tricks may 
account for changes in behavior following televised Violence. 
Although television producers jAid viewers jali& agree that television can aroyse > 

• the emotions, there has been ve$ little research bn television's effects* on emotional 
development and functioning. ,It A is known that some people have Strang emotional 
attachments to televuiio^f characters and personalities an that children usually 
prefer characters most ^ke themselves. Research op television and the emotions 
should be given a top priority. 

Violenv and aggression 

The report of the Surgeon General's committee states that there was a high level 
of violence on television in the 1960s. Although' In the 1970s there was considerable 
„ Controversy over definitions and measurement of violence,* the amount of violence 
has not decreased. Violence on television seems to be cyclical, up a little one year, 
down a little the next, but the. percentage ef^rograms coq^aining violence has re- 
maned essentially the same over the past deSade. 
\ Senator Pastore's question can be asked again: What is the effect of all this vio- 
\ lence? After 10 more years of research, the* consensus among most of the research 
^community is that violence on television does lead to aggressive behavior behavior 
by children and teenagers who Watch the programs. This conclusipn is based on lab- 
oratory experiments and on field studies. Not all children become aggressive, of 
course, but the^orrelations between Violence and aggression are positive. In magni. 
tude, television violence is as^trongly corrected with aggressive behavior # any . 
o^her behavioral variable tharhas been measured.' The research question has moved 
-from asking whether or not there is an effect' to seeking explanations for the effect. 

According^ observational learning theory, when children observe television char- 
acters^who behave violently, they learn to be violent or aggressive themselves. Ol>- 
se>vational learning from television has Jaeen demonstrated'many times under strict 
laboratory conditions, and there is now research on when rind how it occurs in real 
life. Television is also said to mold children's attitudes which later may be translat- 
ed into behavior. Children who watch a lot of violence on television may tJOme to 
pecept violence as normal behavior. • \ 

7 Although a- causal link between televised violence and aggressive. behavior now 
seems obvious, a recent panel study by researchers at the National? ftjfoadcak$ing 
Company found no evidence for a long-term enduring relation between viewing vio- 
lent television programs and aggressive behavior. Others doing television research 
will no doubt examine this new study to try to learn why it does not agree with 
many other findings. 

Imaginative play ami pronocial behavior 

Since children spend many hours watching the fantasy world of television i^can 
be asked whether television enriches their imaginative capacities and wljether it 
leads to a distortion of reality. Evidence thus far is that television does not provide 
material for imaginative play and that watching violent programs and cartoons is 
tied to aggressive behavior and to less imaginative play. Most young children do not 
know the difference between reality and fantasy on television, and. of course, they 
do not understand how television works or how the characters appear on the screen. 
Television,* however can be used to enhance children's imaginative play if an adult 
watches with the child and interprets what is happening. 

During the past ID years research on television's influence on«prosocial behavior 
has burgeoned. As a result evidence is persuasive— children can learn to be altruis- 
tic, friendly and self-controlled by looking at television programs depicting such be- 
'havior patterns. It appears that they also ^earn to be less aggressive. \ 

• Socialization and conceptions of social reality 

Most studies on socialization have been in the form of content analyses concerned 
with' sex. race, occupation, age and consumer roles. There are more men than 
women on entertainment television, and the men on the average a#e older. The men 
are mg^U^ strong and martly, the women usually passive and feminine. Both, ac- 
cording to some analysts are stereotyped but the women are even more stereotyped 
tftjfcg the men. Lately there has been more sexual reference, more innuendo, and 
nnore seductive actions and dress. Both parents and behavioral scientists consider 
television to be en important sex educator not only in depictions specifically related 
to sex but in the relationships between men and women throughout all programs. 

For a while, after organized protest removed degrading stereotype^ portrayal?* 
from the air. there were almost no Slacks to be seen on television. About 12 yeare 
ago. thev emerged aRain. and now about 1U percent of television characters ^re 
black There dre not many Hispagics, Native Americans or Asian Americans. 
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• Television charaeterH usually have higher status jobs than average 'people in real 
life. A large pro|>oftion of thorn are professionals or managers, and relatively few 
are blue-collar workers. , „ > 

Jhe elderly are underrepresented on television, *fcnd, as with the younger adulU) 
there are more old men than old women. \ 

Research shows that consumer roles are learned from, television. Children are 
taught to be avid consumers; they watch the' commercials— they ask» their parents to. 
buy the products, and thev use or consume the products.' Not m'uch research has 4 
been done With teenagers, but they seem to be more skepticll about advjrtisements. 

In general, researchers seem to concur that television has become a rrnyor social- 
izing agent of American children/ * # 

In addition to socialization, television influences how people think about the 
world around them or what is sometimes called their conceptions- of "social reality/' 
Studies have* been carried out on the amounjt of fear -and, mistrust of other -people, 
' and on the prevalence of violence; sexism, family values, racial attitudes, illness in • 
the population, criminal justice, and affluert^e. On thA whole, it seems that televi- 
sion leads its Viewers to have television-influenced attitudes. The studies on preva- 
lence of violence and mistrust hav^ consistent results: People who ar<? heavy viewers- 
of television are inore apt to think the world is violent than are tight viewers. They 
also trust other people less and believe that the world is a»"mean and scary" place. 

The family an^interpersonal relations 

There are many television families— about 50 families can be seen jweekly— and 
most of them resemble what people like to think of as the typical American family. 
The husbands tend to J>e- companions to their wives and friends to their children; 
many of the wives stay home and take care of thV house and children. Recently, 
however, on entertainment television^ there have been more divorcfes, more^ingle- 
parent families, and more unmarried couple? living together. In black families,, 
there are more single parents and more conflict than in jwhite famjUes. The actual 
effects of these portrayals on family life have been the subject of practically no re- 
search. , . . 

Television, of course, takes plapa in the context of social relations, mainly in the 
family. Parents do not seem to restrict the amount of time their chUdren spend in 
front of .the television set, nor do they usual jy prevent them from looting at certain 
programs. They seldom discuss programs with their children except pterhaps to 
make a few favorable comments now and then. Many families look at television to- 
gether, which brings up the. question of who decides what to look at. Usually the 
most ,ppwt>rful member of th'e family decides— father first, then mother, then older 
children. But, surprisingly often, parents defer to the wishes ol their young chil- 
dren, * 

Television in American society , 

Television seems to have brought about changes iu society and its institutions. 
Television's effects on laws andynorms have been the subject of discussion, but no 
firm conclusions have been reached. Television, according to some observers, rein- 
forces the status quo and contributes to a homogeni^tion of society and a promo- 
tion of middle-class values, Television's ubiquity in bringing events — especially vio- 
lent and spectacular events— throughout the world to millions of people may mean 
that television itself is a significant factor in determining the events. Television 
broadcasts of relifcioils services bring religion to those who cannot get out, but they 
also may reduce attendance at churches and thus, opportunities for social interac- 
tions. Television has certainly changed leisure time activities. For many people, lei- 
sure time means just about the same as television tftne; th^ir off-duty hours are 
spent mainly in front of the television set. Many of these effects of television, how- 
ever, are still speculative 'and need further research to provide more accurate and 
reliable information. t ' 

Education antf learning tfbout television 

Parents, .teachers, and others blame television for 'low^ grades and low scores on 
scholastic aptitude tests, but causal relationships are complex, as in television and 
violence, and they need careful analysis. Among adults, television viewing and edu- 
cation are inversely related: the less schooling, the more television Viewing. Al- 
though children with low iQs watch television more than others, it is not known if 
heavy viewing lowers -IQ scores or if those with low IQ choose to watch more televi- 
sion. There have been no experimental studies on these questions. Research on tele- 
vision and educational achievement has mixed findings. Some studies found higher 
achievement with more television viewing, while others found lower, and still others 
found no relation There seems to be a difference at different ages. At the lower 
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grndes. children who watch a moderate amount of television get higher readintr 
scores than those wh., watch either a great deal or very little. But at the high school 
level la time when heavy viewing tetid.s to he less common), reading scores are in- 
Soo rt ^* to amount of viewing, with the better reader's watching less televi- 

jJPv*!"! 9 of ^"Mtional aspiration, it appears that heavy viewers want high status 

. J ,!, „,1 n? n(Jt \v en ? 10 SfM?n(1 raanv vears in sch ° o1 - For R' rls - there 'S even more 
potential for conflict between aspirations and plans; the. girls who ate "heavy viewers 
usual y want to get married, have children, l id stay at home to take care of them, 
but at the same time they plan to remain in school and io have exciting careers. 

rimtfly. one of the most significant developments of the decade is the rise of inter- 1 
est in television literacy, critical viewing 'skills, and intervention procedures. "Tele- 
vision literacy is a way to counteract the possible deleterious effects of television 
and also to enhance its many benefits. Several curricula and television teaching 
guftles have been prepared, containing lessons on all facets of televisioh technology 
S«£!^!u!X? r " T ?r ,e ? ,ec t hni< l ue 8-<f°rmat, narratives, commercials, differences 
between reality and fanta**. televisiqn's- effect on onb's life and so on. Use of these 
educational and intervention procedures has demonstrated that parents, children, 
and teachers can achieve much greater understanding of television and its effects, 
but whether this understanding changes their social behavior is not yet known 
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